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1957. 


BY HAMISH BLAIR. 


PART II. 


In 1957 the Government of 
India—that is to say, the 
clerks and the other underlings 
of its various departments— 
moved, as usual, from Simla to 
Delhi at the beginning of Nov- 
ember. For nearly a century 
this semi-annual flitting had 
gone on—from the hills of 
Simla to the plains of Delhi in 
the cold weather, from Delhi 
to Simla when the hot winds 
of March and April began to 
blow. 

The clerks and underlings 
went straight from their desks 
at Simla to their desks at Delhi. 
Their superiors—that is to say, 
the Viceroy, the members of 
the Government of India, and 
the chief secretaries—were more 
fortunate. They spent several 
weeks on tour; which means 
that they visited different parts 
of India in turn, nominally to 
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CHAPTER TWELVE. 


I. 


inspect the work of various 
departments, actually to have 
a good time at the public 
expense. 

They were so engaged at the 
beginning of November 1957 ; 
scattered to the four corners 
of the sub-continent—an ideal 
arrangement from the view- 
point of those who were plotting 
the downfall of British rule. 
An incidental reason why the 
leading conspirators should now 
be forgathering in Delhi. 

In spite of repeated attempts 
to Indianise the services, there 
were still a few English and 
Anglo-Indians among the sub- 
ordinate officials. They were 
hopelessly outnumbered, but 
it had been found impossible to 
do without them altogether. 

In this fateful year the sub- 
ordinates came down as usual 
from the hills, looking rosy and 
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robust by comparison with the 
pale faces of those who had 
spent the hot weather on the 
plains. But, healthy as they 
looked, they were filled with a 
vague uneasiness. The bazaar 
in Simla had been full of 
sinister rumours of an out- 
break planned to take place at 
Delhi before Christmas. The 
servants carried these reports 
back to their masters, asking 
them if it were true that all 
the sahib-log were to be mur- 
dered, and that every peasant 
was to become as rich as a 
bunnia (money-lender). 

The masters had laughed at 
them, but had afterwards looked 
grave enough. It was still the 
fateful year 1957—just a cen- 
tury after that other fateful 
year of which the tradition 
still persisted. True, the hot 
weather had passed, and no 


rising had taken place. The 
Ides of March had come—aye, 
Cesar, but not gone ! 

Two days before the move to 
Delhi an old man with a long 
white beard had come to see 
Roland Knyvett, sub-registrar 


in the Home Department. 
Rahim Bux was over eighty, 
and had been orderly to Kny- 
vett’s father—in his time also 
a Government servant—for 
thirty-five years. The old man 
belonged to the school of faith- 
ful retainers which still exists 
in’ India—men who are ready 
to follow their masters to the 
death. Having served ‘the 
father, Rahim Bux still con- 
sidered himself as bound to the 
son; only age and infirmity 
prevented him from serving 
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him in the same capacity. But 
he still felt it his duty to wateh 
over him. 

“Protector of the Poor,” he 
had said to Roland Knyvett, 
after the usual greetings and 
the usual inquiries on both 
sides, “‘is it necessary that the 
Huzoor should go down to 
Delhi this year? ” 

“Yes, Rahim Bux, I’m afraid 
it is,” Knyvett had replied. 

*Huzoor,”’ said the old man 
earnestly, “go not to Delhi 
this year. Take leave and go 
to Belait, or remain in Simla, 
but do not take the memsahib 
and the baba to Delhi.” 

“Why not this year? ” 

“Huzoor, there is villainy 
afoot. The Hindus, children 
of pigs, are plotting to rise 
against the Sirkar, and I fear 
me my own brethren, or some 
of them, may join in the 
rebellion. There will be great 
bloodshed, sahib, and rape and 
looting. Huzoor, more blood 
will be shed than ever flowed 
in the great Mutiny.” 

“Impossible, Rahim Bux 
No conspiracy can possibly 
succeed against us. Even if 
the railways were in rebel 
hands we have road and aif 
transport and wireless, and 
can concentrate troops at any 
point within a few hours. Who 
has told you this? ” 

“ Huzoor, who tells it not! 
It is in everybody’s mouth, 
and the chupatti has been going 
round.”’ 

“‘ Are you sure of that? ” 

“These eyes have seen it, 
sahib. Be warned, and g0 
not down to Delhi.” 
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“But, Rahim Bux, I must 
go. My duty lies there. And 
where I go I am afraid my 
wife and child must come. I 
would gladly leave them in 
Simla, but they would not 
stay.” 

Whereat Rahim Bux had 

salaamed very solemnly. “It 
is Kismet, huzoor. What is 
written will be. I can say no 
more.” 
When he had gone Knyvett 
sat thoughtful for a time. He 
was a fine specimen of the 
‘eountry-born’ Englishman— 
florid, tall, and burly. He 
was of purely English extrac- 
tion, although he had been 
born and brought up in India. 
He had once visited England, 
where he had met and married 
Margaret Wood, a _ pretty 
teacher in an elementary school 
in Birmingham. There was 
one child, a beautiful boy of 
three. 

The warnings given him by 
Rahim Bux hit him all the 
harder because of the effect 
of the Simla rumours on his 
wife’s health and happiness. 
Mrs Knyvett, a pleasing blonde 
with a sunny and affectionate 
disposition, had for some time 
been completely unlike herself. 
The prospect of moving to 
Delhi had made her nervous, 
suspicious, almost fretful, pur- 
sued by a vague fear. She 
would not let the fair-haired 
‘Bubbles,’ with his laughing 
eyes and his rosebud of a 
mouth, out of her sight. She 
started at any unusual sound. 
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She asked her husband re- 
peatedly if Delhi was safe. 
She almost resented the big 
good - looking man’s cheery 
assurance that it was. 

Knyvett had pooh-poohed 
the rumours, but eventually, 
at his wife’s urgency, had 
mentioned them to one of the 
Under-Secretaries, and asked 
him whether the Government 
was aware that these things 
were being said. 

The Under-Secretary, an 
Oxford intellectual, had treated 
the inquiry superciliously. 

** My dear Knyvett,”’ he said, 
“do you think the Government 
concerns itself with whispers of 
that sort? I have heard one 
or two rumours, and so, I 
expect, has the Honourable 
Member. But, of course, we 
shall take no notice of them. 
It is the only way.” 

Reassured by this assump- 
tion of confidence, Knyvett 
had spoken cheerfully to his 
wife, but she refused to be 
comforted. 

“TI wish Bubbles and I could 
have gone home with some of 
the others,” she said. 

“I wish you could,” replied 
Knyvett simply. 

She flung her arms round his 
neck. ‘“‘ And leave you here, 
my dearest? No, I couldn’t 
have done that. But I do 
wish we could all have gone 
together ! ”’ 

How many thousands of 
times has that wish been ex- 
pressed by husbands, or wives, 
or both, in India ! 





So the Knyvetts had moved 
down to Delhi with the other 
subordinate officials on the 1st of 
November; and on the 6th Kny- 
vett went to his work as usual. 

The Secretariat and the 
bungalows of the subordinate 
officials were both situated in 
the spacious suburb of Raisina, 
or New Delhi, which was a con- 
siderable distance from the city 
of Old Delhi, “far from the 
madding crowd’s ignoble strife.”’ 

In the ordinary way few 
echoes of the city’s happenings 
reached the cloistered seclusion 
of the Government offices. But 
that day—it was the day after 
Hardy’s coup d'état in far Cal- 
cutta—a wave of unrest swept 
over city and suburbs. The 
wildest rumours went about. 
The Calcutta populace had risen, 
and had been joined by three 
mutinous regiments. The Gov- 
ernor of Bengal had been killed. 
There had been colossal loss of 
European life, and a native 
Governor had been proclaimed. 
The victorious Indian forces had 
already started from Calcutta, 
some of them by air, and these 
would be in Delhi next day. 
Knyvett had the questionable 
satisfaction of noting a change 
in the attitude of the super- 
cilious Under-Secretary. In fact 
he was alarmed, and drafted 
telegraphic inquiries to Cal- 
cutta every hour. 

There was a subtle difference 
in the demeanour of the chup- 
rassis and the other menials. 
The Indian is able to express 
hatred or contempt in such a 


way that there is nothing to 
take hold of, but the effect ig 
unmistakable. The servants 
told their masters, without 
uttering 2 word or making 4 
gesture, that they regarded 
their régime as over. Instead 
of passing the greater part of 
the day in sleep, they huddled 
together in little knots, and 
were often so engrossed in 
discussing the latest rumour 
that the official call-bell went 
unheeded. Then, when an irate 
official appeared and demanded 
the reason, his reception was 
apt to be very different from 
the hurrying obsequiousness 
which would have greeted him 
only yesterday. There were 
scowls, yawns, and perfunctory 
compliance. 

The supercilious  Under- 
Secretary grew more and more 
upset. He decoded the mes- 
sages from Calcutta himself, 
and kept their purport a secret 
from Knyvett—which was ab- 
surd when they were decoded 
by traitors in the Telegraph 
Department, and their contents 
given out to the last people to 
whom the Under-Secretary 
would have dreamed of im- 
parting them. 

Once Knyvett caught the 
name of Bijli Rao of Pindari- 
nagar, and the sound made his 
heart stand still. The Maharaja 
of Pindarinagar was a leading 
Mahratta prince whose loyalty 
had long been suspect. He was 
immensely wealthy, and much 
of his wealth was supposed to . 
have gone to finance discontent 
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and corrupt the Army. Had 
he been emboldened by the 
news from Calcutta? If this 
cunning conspirator was coming 
out into the open, the situation 
must be serious indeed. 

Knyvett returned to his home 
in the evening, his heart heavy 
with forebodings. It was one 
of a line of pretty bungalows, 
specially built for the subordi- 
nate officials, and had a small 
compound, or garden. The 
garden was still green after 
the recent rains, and the beds 
were filled with young seedlings 
which promised to be gay with 
flowers in the spring. 

His wife was waiting to 
greet him. His little son sat 
astride of her shoulder, and a 
pang of love and fear went 
through him at the sight of 
them. What was in store for 
them all ? 

Bubbles held out his hands 
to his father. Swung from one 
parent to the other he had his 
evening’s romp until, tired and 
happy, he was packed off to 
bed. 


When he was asleep Margaret 
Knyvett came back to her 
husband. 
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** What has happened ? ” she 
asked. One glance at his face 
as he returned had confirmed 
her fears. 

Knyvett told her all he 
knew—and that was vague, 
though alarming. 

“There has been trouble 
in Calcutta,” he answered. 
“Exactly what has happened 
I don’t know, but there has 
been bloodshed, and the Gov- 
ernment has had some sort of 
an upset. The people here are 
excited, and there are rumours 
of an intended rising in Delhi. 
Peggy, I want you and Bubbles 
to get away to-morrow.” 

*“* And leave you here ? ” 

“Of course. I couldn’t get 
leave even if I asked for it— 
and I wouldn’t ask. My place 
is here, and if there is a risk 
it is in the day’s work. But 
things are getting serious, and 
I want you and the boy to be 
safe.” 

“But where can we go, 
Roly? ” 

“Back to Simla, I think, 
dear. You can take the ayah 
and the bearer to look after 
you, and I will make shift 
with Kasim.” 


It. 


Their evening meal over, 
Knyvett went to the railway 
station to book accommodation 
in the morning train for Simla. 
He had to walk nearly a mile 
to do so, for they possessed no 
private conveyance. What he 
Saw on the road to the station 
indicated that the situation 

grown worse. He passed 
humerous groups of Indians. 


Not one of them attempted to 
make way for him, and some 
of them jostled him deliberate- 
ly, passing on amid shouts and 
laughter. He also met several 
Sikhs, each with his formidable 
kirpan (short sword) bared as if 
for immediate use. The roads, 
generally deserted at this time, 
seemed alive with people. 
Knyvett had intended to 
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book accommodation on the 
Delhi-Simla express, but, in- 
fluenced by these omens, he 
went instead to the aerodrome. 
A train might be derailed, 
a bus might be held up and 
overturned, but a plane once 
up in the air had a better 
chance of getting away safely. 

Every plane at the disposal 
of the three private companies 
he approached had been re- 
served for the first two or 
three trips next day. LEvi- 
dently the idea of flying to 
Simla had struck other people 
besides himself! He secured 
an ‘option’ on one for three 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

Then he went to the railway 
station. He found the booking 
office besieged by a small crowd 
of English and Anglo-Indian 
subordinates, all anxious, if 
not panic-stricken, and all eager 
to escape from Delhi. Some 
wished to go to Bombay, others 
to Calcutta, and a few, like 
himself, had Simla in their 
mind’s eye. 

The European stationmaster 
was far from encouraging to 
any of them. 

“TI am afraid there is trouble 
on the main lines,” he said. 
“There have been strikes at 
Kalka, Manmad, and Naini. 
All the trains are many hours 
late, and some of them prob- 
ably will not arrive at all.” 

“Is there any further news 
from Calcutta? ’ asked Kny- 
vett. 

“Yes, there has been a 
revolution, but this time it is 
a white rising. The British 
community has turned on the 
Government and deposed Sir 
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James Bowles. There ig g 
Provisional Government, and 
some serious fighting has taken 
place.” 

“That should make the 
people here more careful,” ob- 
served a man at Knyvett’s 
elbow. 

“Do you mean the Indian 
Government or the disloyal- 
ists?’ asked the  station- 
master. ‘If you mean the 
seditionists, I doubt it. More 
likely to stir them up, I should 
say.” 

“In the meantime,” asked 
Knyvett, “‘is it any use book- 
ing seats to-night ? ” 

“Quite useless, sir. If you 
are keen to get away, the best 
plan would be to come and 
camp in the station; and I 
don’t recommend that as a 
comfortable night’s lodging.” 

Knyvett turned away, sick 
with apprehension. That seri- 
ous trouble was brewing there 
could be no manner of doubt; 
and here were he and his 
family—and dozens of other 
families—caught like rats in 
a trap, in the most ominous 
and dangerous centre in India, 
and unable to get out. Rahim 
Bux’s warning, then, was justi- 
fied; but the atmosphere of 
Simla has a curious influence 
upon officialdom. The place 
itself is so remote from the 
heat and turmoil of the plains 
that it is difficult to realise 
that there is an India which 
toils and sweats and plots and 
effervesces nearly eight thou- 
sand feet below. 

‘The rumours he had heard 
in Simla also rushed back into 
his mind. There was every 
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reason now to believe them, 
but they no longer related to 
an India far away. The dis- 
contented soldiery was here, 
in Delhi, less than half a dozen 
miles off, and should they 
mutiny the people who could 
not get away would be at their 
mercy. Especially as the Gov- 
ernment of India, obeying its 
Whitehall taskmasters, had 
practically disarmed all Euro- 
peans, including those in its 
own employ. 

He shrank from the thought 
of the deplorable weakness of 
the British garrison at Delhi— 
one battalion, two batteries, 
half a dozen tanks, and a 
single cavalry regiment. The 
annual manceuvres, which would 
have brought something like a 
division of British troops to 
Delhi, had been abandoned ; 
but there were over four native 
battalions, two native brigades 
of artillery, and three mounted 
regiments in addition to a small 
army of Imperial Service troops, 
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brought up by disloyal princes 
under false pretences, as he 
now saw in a flash. 

One asset he had forgotten 
for the moment, but that was 
the most important of all. The 
Royal Air Force, with its head- 
quarters at Risalpur, had hun- 
dreds of perfectly equipped 
machines, including fast bomb- 
ing planes that would make 
mincemeat of the rebels in no 
time if they were once in the 
air. There were a hundred or 
so in Delhi. Would they have 
a chance of getting up? The 
plotters would be bound to 
think of that. 

His heart heavier than ever, 
Knyvett returned to his bunga- 
low. He and his wife had little 
comfort to give each other, but 
they talked until late, each 
feeling that it might be their 
last chance for a long time—if 
they ever had another! They 
packed in readiness for the 
morrow’s flitting, and then slept 
in each other’s arms. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN. 


If Raisina was restless 
through fear, the city of Delhi, 
enclosed within its red sand- 
stone walls, was agog with 
excitement. In Delhi even 
more than in Raisina the 
Tumours set afloat by the rising 
in Calcutta flew from mouth 
to mouth until the few facts 
which had filtered through were 
distorted beyond recognition. 
The Viceroy had been drowned 
on his way to Burmah. The 


Governor of Bengal had been 
first deposed and then mur- 
dered. A republic had been 
proclaimed in Calcutta. The 
Indian troops had mutinied, 
and had driven the British 
volunteers, headed by Hardy, 
into the sea. Many people in 
Delhi—and these by no means 
the most ignorant—did not 
know that Calcutta was ninety 
miles from the sea. And so 
on. The air was electric. Work 
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became impossible. Anything, 
it was felt, might happen. 

Lieutenant -Colonel Rash 
Bihari Das, R.E. (retired), had 
lived for some weeks in a street 
in Delhi within easy reach of 
the Chandni Chowk—the Street 
of Silversmiths,—that famous 
thoroughfare which looks like 
a picture from the ‘ Arabian 
Nights.’ He lived unobtru- 
sively, engrossed in the writing 
of his ‘ History of Delhi.’ The 
police took little notice of him. 
They were not encouraged by 
the present Government to take 
notice of any person who had 
retired from the service with a 
grievance against the military 
authorities. Nevertheless, in 
earlier days they would have 
been fully alive to the fact 
that Colonel Das had quitted 
the Army in a rage against 
the injustice which had been 
done him, and as a protest 
against his exclusion from the 
post of Colonel on the Staff. 

His grievance was a genuine 
one. He was a Bengali engineer 
who had passed out of Woolwich 
at the head of the list some 
twenty-five years before. He 
was a supremely able man, 
who might easily have been 
a General in the British Army, 
but had been passed over, 
partly because of his race, and 
partly owing to the general 
tendency of Army heads to 
ignore the right man for a 
post and appoint the wrong 
one. 

But Rash Bihari was a man 
from Eastern Bengal, where 
people never forget or forgive 
an injury, and where violent 
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acts of revenge are almost ag 
common as they are on the 
North-West Frontier. He sent 
in his papers on learning that 
he had been superseded, and 
retired into private life, bearing 
a bitter grudge against the 
Government. In this mood 
he had been discovered by 
Bijli Rao, Maharaja of Pin- 
darinagar. 

The Maharaja of Pindarina- 
gar was a scheming Mahratta 
prince who had long cherished 
hopes of some day overthrowing 
British power. The timid and 
nerveless policy which had been 
followed by Whitehall and 
Delhi for years had reduced 
the fear of the British name to 


‘vanishing point, and had en- 


couraged him to formulate defi- 
nite plans. In Rash Bihari he 
had found a brilliant confeder- 
ate. The Bengali engineer was 
@ profound student of war. 
The Army Department had 
made one of its worst blunders 
when it converted him into an 
enemy. 

Maharaja Sir Bijli Rao (liter- 
ally the ‘Lightning Prince ’) 
had instantly recognised Rash 
Bihari’s gifts as an organiser, 
and had secretly taken him 
into his service. The Bengali 
engineer now found himself 
with ample funds at his dis- 
posal, and had worked out 
elaborate plans for a mutiny 
and rebellion combined, which 
should involve all classes and 
races, civilians as well as 
soldiers. 

These plans were known to 
hundreds, or rather thousands, 
and were the basis of rumours 
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which had found their way to 
the farthest corners of India. 
The Government had heard of 
them, but, under dictation from 
Whitehall, had deliberately 
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ignored them. As for their 
author, no one suspected the 
retired engineer colonel of being 
anything but a bookworm and 
a scholar. 


I. 


Six o’clock in the morning 
of 6th November found Colonel 
Rash Bihari Das sitting down 
to his early morning cup of tea, 
one of many English habits 
he had acquired in the Army. 
As he sat there in pyjamas, a 
plump and well-groomed figure 
of a man of forty-seven, there 
was something strongly Napo- 
leonic about him, both as to 
face and figure. In point of 
fact, he had Napoleonic ambi- 
tions. He was not altogether 
without visions of himself as 
Dictator of India, but he knew 
that these ambitions must wait. 
In the meantime he was con- 
tent to be the brains of the 
conspiracy, and to let his 
dangerous employer, Bijli Rao, 
and the pompous Musulman 
noble, Prince Mahomed Tughlak 
of Fatehbad, appear to direct 
its councils. He knew full well 
the disadvantage of being a 
‘Bangal’ (Eastern Bengali). 
He knew the hatred and con- 
tempt felt for the people of 
the Lower Gangetic plain by 
everyone from Northern or 
Western India. He was well 
aware that the conspirators 
were capable of making the 
utmost use of his military and 
engineering talents, and then 
flinging him aside—if he allowed 
them. But he had no inten- 
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tion of permitting them to do 
80. 

Everything was now ready 
for the overwhelming blow 
which was to be delivered on 
14th November. As he sipped 
his tea Rash Bihari Das smiled 
to think of the surprise which 
he hoped to give his employers, 
once the hated British were 
out of the way. 

The door of his bedroom 
was suddenly opened and a 
young man—a Bengali—rushed 
in. Romesh Bhaduri, who was 
his confidential secretary and 
fellow-conspirator, was a gradu- 
ate of Caleutta and Benares. 
He had learned all about ex- 
plosives, both political and pyro- 
technic, at the latter Univer- 
sity. He was dishevelled and 
wildly excited. 

“Wireless from Suresh in 
Calcutta!’ he exclaimed in 
English. “I have just de- 
coded it.” 

Without further preliminaries 
he read as follows from the 
paper in his hands :— 


“* Urgent. Hardy and 
European group deposed 
Bowles midnight last night, 
and appointed themselves 
Provisional Government. 
Martial law proclaimed. Ar- 
rest of our leaders attempted, 

82 
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but they have escaped and 
are flying to Delhi. Calcutta 
patrolled Hardy’s troops. 
Our movement paralysed.” 


“The devil!” said Rash 
Bihari, paling. “‘ Are you sure 
you have decoded it  cor- 
rectly ? ”’ 
ts “T have checked it twice,” 
was the reply. ‘ But read the 
Morse for yourself if you doubt 
me.” 

“No, Romesh, I am sure 
you have got it right. But this 
is damned awkward. Tele- 
phone to the Maharaja that 
I am coming to see him at 
once, and summon the Council 
to meet us at eight o’clock at the 
Palace. Get the car out now.” 

In fifteen minutes Colonel 
Rash Bihari Das, clean-shaven 
and neatly attired, entered his 
car and was driven at a furious 
pace to the residence of Maha- 
raja Sir Bijli Rao of Pinda- 
rinagar in Raisina, or New 
Delhi. The Pindarinagar palace 
was one of the princely private 
houses which lay, as it were, 
under the shadow of Govern- 
ment House, like planets de- 
pending on the sun for light 
and heat. It was spacious and 
comfortable, with a profusion 
of frills and cupolas, but other- 
wise like any other very large 
villa. Moreover, it had an air 


of having been lived in. Bijli 
Rao often spent several months 
on end in Delhi. 


Rash Bihari was admitted 
at once to the Maharaja’s 
private apartments. He found 
his master dressed in silk 
pyjamas and an elaborate dress- 
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ing-gown, and not in the best 
of tempers. 

Sir Bijli Rao, G.OLE, 
K.C.8.I., Maharaja of Pinda. 
rinagar, was a short thick-set 
man of fifty. His black hair 
was untouched with grey, his 
figure expressed strength and 
virility, and this impression 
was borne out by his bright 
alert eyes, his straight thick 
nose, his grim mouth shaded 
by a clipped moustache, and 
his square and resolute chin, 
It was not altogether a bad 
face. There were humorous 
creases about the eyes and 
mouth, and it was possible to 
imagine him as visited by 
spasms of kindness. His poli- 
tical activities, which were now 
being put forth for gigantic 
stakes, had given him a ruth- 
less look; but if he had not 
been a prince, if he had not 
been a Mahratta, if he had not 
been so rich or ambitious—in 
short, if he had not been most 
of the things that he actually 
was,—he would have been a 
good man and an honest ruler. 

His State was one of the 
largest, wealthiest, and _best- 
governed in India, and he had 
long held a commanding posi- 
tion in the Chamber of Princes. 
He had been everywhere, and 
had done everything. Never- 
theless, he had lain under the 
ban. of the Indian Foreign 
Office for several years. His 
loyalty was suspect, and with 
reason; but his disaffection 


had gone far further than the 
Foreign Office knew. Like the 
Sultan of Jehanabad, he had 
been antagonised by the im- 
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terferences of the Government 
of India in the inner working 
of his State. He considered 
that his treaty rights had been 
invaded, and, being a Mahratta, 
had cast about for means of 
actively avenging the injury. 
These seemed to lie close to 
hand in the weakness and 
growing demoralisation of the 
Government in the face of the 
incessant agitation which was 
being kept up in British India. 
Communism, and the spurious 
nationalism which had grown 
up during the past half-century, 
were obviously sapping the 
foundations of British power. 
He saw, or thought he saw, 
the British Raj breaking up as 
his ancestors had watched the 
decay of the Mogul Empire. 
Here, surely, was aN oppor- 
tunity, not only of wreaking 
his personal grudge upon the 
British, but of setting up an 
independent kingdom when the 


grand catastrophe arrived. His 
ambitions carried him still fur- 
ther. Why should not the 
dream of a Mahratta Empire 
be realised in his person ? 

This idea once conceived 
grew stronger and clearer. In 
time he came to regard him- 
self as a man of destiny. His 
practical Mahratta -genius 
turned to means of accom- 
plishing his double purpose. 
He sounded other discontented 
princes, and in most of them 
found willing listeners. 

This was the origin of the 
conspiracy which had now come 
almost to a head. Bijli Rao’s 
enormous wealth was devoted 
partly to organising the in- 
dependent princes, and partly 
to corrupting the native Army. 
In Rash Bihari Das he had 
discovered an organising genius 
of which he was quick to avail 
himself, while keeping the Ben- 
gali resolutely in his place. 


Tit. 


The Maharaja was seated in 
his sumptuous study at an 
enormous writing-table. He 
was smoking, and glancing at 
the public wireless news, which 
had come in overnight and had 
been typed by his private 
operator. He looked up with 
a frown as Rash Bihari entered 
and bowed. 

“Well,” he said, ‘ what 
has gone wrong now? ” 

He spoke in English, without 
any trace of an accent. 

Rash Bihari handed him the 
decoded message. He stared 


at it for half a minute after 
he had read it, and then 
looked up with a grim smile. 

“Tt looks like check to the 
king in Bengal, Rash Bihari. 
The quickest parry and return 
on record. Have you seen 
the general wireless? This 
explains it.” 

He passed over the sheaf of 
wireless news which he had 
been reading. 

A paragraph in it set forth 
that the Bengal Legislative 
Council and Senate had passed 
a resolution the previous after- 
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noon demanding that the mili- 
tary activities of the Europeans 
in Calcutta should cease; and 
adding that the Government 
was about to give effect to 
the resolution. 

“ Hardy seems to have struck 
while Bowles was getting ready 
to give effect to the resolution,” 
chuckled the Maharaja. ‘“‘ That 
is the kind of man [I like. I 
wish we had someone of that 
stamp on our side.” 

A sly dig at Rash Bihari, 
who was by no means rash by 
nature ; the ‘ Lightning Prince ’ 
himself was strongly so inclined. 

In response to a sign from 
his employer, the Bengali 
Colonel sat down and laid the 
sheaf of wireless on the writing- 
table. 

“Your Highness is doubtless 
right,” he said. ‘We knew 
that the Governor of Bengal 
was going to take this step, 
but I confess I never foresaw 
that Hardy and his confederates 
would kick over the traces.” 

“Well, now that it has 
happened,” said His Highness, 
“what do you make of it— 
and how does it affect our 


plans ? ” 
“Tt affects them vitally, Ma- 
haraja Sahib. In the first 


place it means that the shock 
of the initiative has passed 
from us to the English.” 

“Pooh! How can a white 
mutiny in Calcutta affect the 
capture of Delhi? The English 
are welcome to Calcutta—in 
the meantime. I always hated 
the place.” 

“This is going to wake up 
the Governments in both coun- 
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tries,” pursued Rash Bihari, 
speaking his thoughts aloud, 
* Just as we had lulled them 
so beautifully to sleep.” 

“They will wake up, as 
usual, too late,” insisted Bijlj 
Rao. “In another week the 
British garrisons will have been 
annihilated, and Northern India 
will be in our hands. We shall 
hold Delhi and the western 
seaports, and the air port into 
the bargain. Bokharistan will 
keep off their air fleet, and we 
Shall ourselves deal with any 
attempt at reinforcement by 
sea.” 

“* All that is possible,” Rash 
Bihari admitted, “on one con- 
dition.” 

** And that is ?” 

“ That the British in Caleutta 
have not got hold of ou 
plans, and are preparing to 
counter.” 

“What has put that thought 
into your head ? ” 

“Well, Your Highness will 
remember that Harish Chunder 
walked into the lion’s den at 
Jehanabad, a week ago, and 
was arrested ? ”’ 

“Yes, I remember it well 
enough. You think he may 
have split? ”’ 

“Jehanabad himself tried 
him, and sentenced him to 
death.” 

“I would have done the 
same thing myself. But if he 





is executed, how can he give 
us away? ” 

“He hasn’t been shot yet. 
That is what is troubling me. 
If he—or anyone else, for that 
matter—has given our plans 
away, this rising in Calcutta 
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may mean that the English 
get in their blow first.” 

“How on earth can that 
happen ? ” 

“Very easily. Our date is 
eight days hence. In a week 
small reinforcements could be 
sent out by air from England. 
A British brigade or even a 
division might be thrown into 
Delhi. The aerodromes might 
be put under special guard. 
The Government might come 
together again from the four 
corners of India. You will 
admit that if all, or any of 
these things should happen, our 
project would wear a very 
different look. If we struck at 
the present moment, nothing 
on earth could save Delhi for 
the British—and with the shock 
of the fall of Delhi the greater 
part of Northern India would 
fall into our hands.” 

“Very good,” commented the 
‘Lightning Prince.’ “Then the 
obvious course is to strike now.” 

This was logic. The Bengali 
admitted it, but the directness 
of the Mahratta appalled him. 

“There is another alterna- 
tive, Maharaja Sahib,” he said 
smoothly. “We can call off 
the rising and await develop- 
ments.” 

“ And miss the golden oppor- 
tunity of getting possession of 
Delhi which these fools are 
giving us? ” queried Bijli Rao. 
“Never, Rash Bihari. There 
are not a dozen leading officials 
in the place. There are hardly 
any British troops. I tell you 
I will seize Delhi with my own 
contingent, and hold it against 
all comers until the whole of 
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Northern and Western India 
rises against the British.” 

“Tt is more than probable 
that Your Highness could,” 
assented Rash Bihari; “ but I 
still maintain that there is an 
alternative. If the British do 
not know of our plans, this 
Calcutta rising will mean that 
they will fight among them- 
selves. While they are 80 
engaged we can either carry 
out our original project, or 
wait until one or other side is 
exhausted—and then attack 
one, or both.” 

“A very pretty theory,” 
answered Bijli Rao, “but the 
fact remains that at the present 
moment we have our hands on 
the throat of the Government 
of India in Delhi. I am not 
going to throw away that 
advantage on any account. I 
agree with you that a week 
hence our prospects may be 
very different if we sit still 
while the British Government 
reacts to the shock of Hardy’s 
rebellion. Therefore, we mustn’t 
wait for a week. We must 
strike to-morrow.” 

Rash Bihari was silent. It 
was difficult to maintain that 
the Maharaja was not right. 
They had gone too far for 
delay or retreat. Even if they 
had not, he knew the fierce 
Mahratta too well to hope that 
he would let slip so rare an 
opportunity. But, now that 
the moment for action had 
come, he was conscious of 
strong misgivings. 

His reflections were  in- 
terrupted. 

“TI take it,” said Bijli Rao, 
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“that everything is ready, and 
that all that need be done is 
to give the signal? ” 

“Yes, Your Highness, every 
detail is complete — except 
Bokharistan.”’ 

“That, of course. We may 
have to do without their air 
fleet at first. But if your 
arrangements work out at Delhi, 
Risalpur, and Allahabad, the 
British will be left practically 
without an air arm next week. 
And once Bokharistan moves, 
we shall be in a position to 
overwhelm them.” 
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Rash Bihari looked at the 
clock. 

“I have taken the liberty 
to summon the Council for 
eight o’clock,” he said. 

“ Quite right,” replied the 
Maharaja, glancing upwards, 
“I will be ready in twenty 
minutes. In the meantime 
draft the message. First, stand 
by. Then, to-morrow instead 
of next week.” 

He passed into his dressing- 
room, leaving his chief or- 
ganiser a prey to growing 
uneasiness. 


IV. 


The rebel Council duly met 
at eight o’clock. It consisted, 
firstly, of Prince Mahomed 
Tughlak of Fatehbad, a descen- 
dant of the once formidable 
Tughlak dynasty—a large fat 
man, one-eyed and sinister-look- 
ing, but in reality a dullard and 
a figurehead. These were the 
qualities which Bijli Rao valued 
mostly in him; but he had 
others, which emerged as the 
conspiracy developed. He had 
been drawn into the movement 
in order to steady the Maho- 
medan element. 

The other two members of 
the Council were Sirdar Seraj- 
ud-dowlah and General Chittoo 
Bhunj Rao. Seraj-ud-dowlah 
was the nominal Chief of the 
Staff. General Chittoo, a Mah- 
ratta, was called Commander- 
in-Chief, but was, from first 
to last, the tool, nominee, and 
the devoted henchman of Bijli 
Rao, his native chief. 


Both men were ex-cavalry- 
men in the Indian Army: 
both had seen much service in 
frontier wars. Both were 
soldiers first and humanitarians 
afterwards. They were in fact 
ruthless fighters, who had been 
selected because they stuck at 
nothing. They were the spear- 
head of Bijli Rao’s policy, 
even as Rash Bihari was the 
brain of it. Seraj-ud-dowlah, 
like Prince Mahomed Tughlak, 
was there in order to keep the 
Mahomedans quiet. 

There were Rajput princes 
in the conspiracy, but they 
were for the most part so in- 
significant that it had not been 
thought necessary to give them 
a representative on the Council. 
Generally speaking, the re- 
bellion was being engineered by 
Mahomedans and Mahrattas. 

The Council meeting did not 
last long. Bijli Rao and Rash 


Bihari had, as usual, everything’ 
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cut and dry, and all the other 
conspirators had to do was to 
approve their arrangements. 
Prince Mahomed Tughlak was 
startled by the announcement 
that the blow must be struck 
next day instead of next week, 
but was easily persuaded to 
agree. The two soldiers were 
delighted. They had chafed 
under the delay in getting to 
grips with the English. The 
struggle could not begin too 
soon for them. 

All that was necessary was a 
wireless message to the various 
centres—Lahore, Lucknow, AI- 
lahabad, &c. By noon that 
day every man in the dis- 
affected garrisons would know 
that the hour had come, 
and would be ready to meet 
it. 

The main objectives were the 
British aerodromes, especially 
those at Risalpur and Delhi. 
The plan was essentially the 
same at both centres. In 
both of them were two aero- 
dromes—one manned by the 
Royal Air Force, the other by 
the Royal Indian Air Force. 
The respective aerodromes were 
Separated by the whole length 
of the cantonment. The plan 
was to destroy the British 
aerodromes by bombs dropped 
by the Indian aeroplanes, while 
Imperial Service contingents— 
that is to say, troops in the 
pay of the disloyal princes,— 
which were encamped in con- 
siderable strength at both 
Stations, should enfilade any 
British troops which might be 
ordered to the rescue. But 
there should be little chance of 
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that, for it had also been 
arranged that the small British 
garrisons should be attacked in 
their quarters before dawn. 

Both with regard to the 
Royal Air Force and the artil- 
lery arm, the policy of the 
Government for twenty-five 
years had made things easy for 
the rebels. The Royal Indian 
Artillery Corps was twice as 
strong as the British armament, 
and the various service corps 
were packed with conspirators. 
Ample arms and ammunition 
were at the disposal of the 
mutineers, while the slackness 
and inefficiency which had 
spread like dry-rot through 
the services had prepared 
the way for an overwhelming 
surprise. 

For the rest the overpowering 
of the weak British garrisons 
at Delhi and the other stations 
was @ mere sum in arithmetic. 
Thanks to the fatuous policy 
of Whitehall and Delhi, the 
big battalions were all on the 
side of revolt. 

The military details having 
been settled, Rash Bihari 
brought up a subject to which 
he attached great importance. 

“We have still to consider,”’ 
he said, “our attitude towards 
the civilians, European and 
Eurasian, who fall- into our 
hands.” 

The ‘Lightning Prince’ 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“IT am perfectly willing,” 
he said, “to hand them over 
to Prince Mahomed and his 
co-religionists.”’ 

“Your Highness means,” 
Rash Bihari rejoined, “that 
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they should be given the alter- 
natives of embracing Islam— 
or death? ” 

“A very fair alternative,” 
answered the Mahratta prince. 
“Tt was what they were offered 
a hundred years ago.”’ 

** And they refused—with dis- 
astrous consequences,” said 
Rash Bihari. ‘“ Your High- 
ness, we must avoid the terrible 
blunders that were made in 
1857. The British are still 
formidable, and never more so 
than when they are in desperate 
straits. I believe the massacre 
of Cawnpore did more to quell 
the Mutiny than the relief of 
Lucknow. If we slaughter the 
British wholesale we shall in- 
vite reprisals—and what about 
our case before the League of 
Nations ? ” 

** What do you think, gentle- 
men? ” asked Bijli Rao of the 
two soldiers. 

“As to reprisals,” said 
General Chittoo in his bluntest 
manner, ““ we must be prepared 
for these in any case if we lose. 


The Council broke up, and 
Bijli Rao and Rash Bihari were 
again alone together. The Ma- 
haraja was unfeignedly cheerful. 

“Well, Colonel Sahib,” he 
said, lighting a cigarette, ‘“‘ jacta 
est alea, a8 Lord Lytton said 
on a historic occasion.” 

“Yes, Your Highness,” re- 
torted Rash Bihari, “and 
straightway plunged India into 
the Second Afghan War.” 

“By the way,’ said Bijli 
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And if we win, we can snap 
our fingers at the League of 
Nations, or any other outside 
body. Your Highness, I doubt 
very much whether we can 
curb our men too much. They 
are out to finish the English, 
and they must be allowed more 
or less to do it in their own 
way.” 

“I am inclined to agree with 
you,” said Bijli Rao. “We 
cannot lay down a hard and 
fast rule, because to enforce 
it would mean the shooting of 
our own men in order to save 
the lives of the English. That 
is manifestly absurd. By all 
means let us avoid unnecessary 
bloodshed. But—to use the 
filthy English simile—you can- 
not have an omelette without 
breaking a few eggs.” 

And from the way in which 
Chittoo and Seraj-ud-dowlah 
grinned at each other, Rash 
Bihari drew ominous inferences 
as to the fate of any British 
people who might fall into their 
hands. 


Rao, ‘we must pitch our code 
message to Bokharistan pretty 
strongly — point out that the 
present moment presents such 
unique advantages for attack 
that we cannot wait till next 
week.” 

“TI will certainly pitch it 
as strongly as I can,” was the 
reply. ‘It will have to be 


strong to induce Bokharistan 
to come in earlier than they 


agreed to.” 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN. 


I, 


Dawn at Delhi, the centre of 
India’s troubled history for a 
thousand years—Delhi, the de- 
stroyer of dynasties—Delhi, the 
fatal magnet that has drawn 
conqueror after conqueror to 
hisdoom! This “rose-red city, 
half as old as time,” lay grey 
and silent at this, the last 
peaceful dawn which, as a 
capital city, it was ever to 
know. Then, minaret after 
minaret caught up the light, 
gleamed for a few moments 
amber and rose, and faded 
back into the pale greyness 
which the sun had not yet dis- 
solved. The Azan, or call to 
the faithful to prayer, rang 
out from the minaret of the 
great Jumma Musjid, as the 
muezzin emerged on its bal- 
cony. With raised arms he 
lifted up his silver voice to 
heaven to proclaim that “‘ God 
is great ” (‘‘ Allah-ho-akbar ”’). 

He repeated this four times, 
and then proceeded to the de- 
claration “‘ La ilaha illa “lah!” 
(“There is no God but God!”’). 


** Ashshadu anna Muhamma- 
dan rasul-ullah!” (‘TI testify 
that Mahomet is the Prophet 
of God!”). ‘* Allah-ho-akbar ! 
Allah-ho-akbar ! ”’ 

Then came a pause, and the 
wonderful voice went forth 
again to awaken the sleeping 
world— : 

“As-salatu Khairum ’r 
Naumi!” (“Prayer is better 
than sleep! ”’). 

And, last of all— 

“* La ilaha il-la-’l lahu !” 

In the still morning hours 
the liquid syllables, “‘like to 
a trumpet with a silver sound,” 
were taken up from the lesser 
mosques, and rang with a mili- 
tant challenging note over the 
city, echoing from its rose-red 
walls until the silent air 
throbbed with invocation. As 
the last melodious strains of 
the Azan died away, leav- 
ing a challenge in the air 
on this morning of mornings, 
the light grew stronger and 
clearer, and the city came to 
life. 


i. 


At daybreak, Captain Michael 
Macready, Station Staff Officer 
of Delhi, was awakened by 
terrific detonations. Pande- 
monium seemed to be going on 
all round him. His bungalow 
was situated midway between 


the British and Indian lines, 
and about a mile from the 
British aerodrome. He went 
out on to his verandah, and 
looked towards the north. He 
heard more detonations, he 
heard the drone of aero engines. 
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Looking up, he saw a dozen 
Indian machines in the air, 
apparently dropping incendiary 
bombs on the British aero- 
drome. These were followed 
by further explosions, sheets 
of flame, and columns of smoke. 

He now turned his head 
towards the east, and from the 
British lines he could hear 
the crackle of musketry, the 
stutter of machine-guns, and 
the deep boom of artillery. 
Punctuated by these sounds 
he could. hear the savage war- 
cries of mutinous Indian sol- 
diery mingled with shouts, 
shrieks, and groans. Did these 
come from his fellow-country- 
men? He was conscious of an 
awiul conviction that they did. 

It had come, then! The 
cataclysm against which many 
people had warned the Govern- 
ment, only to be laughed at for 
their pains. Macready himself 
had professed scepticism, but 
deep down there had been a 
feeling that all was not well; 
that some day the forces of 
anarchy would be unleashed. 
And now the crisis had come, 
and had caught them, as ever, 
unprepared. He cursed the 
Government, Army  Head- 
quarters, the Northern Com- 
mand, and last but not least, 
himself. He felt vaguely that 
he was somehow at least par- 
tially responsible for the dis- 
aster, though how there was 
no time to consider. 

He shouted for his servants, 
but was not greatly surprised 
to receive no answer. Whether 
they were in it or not, they 
would naturally disappear at 
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such a time. This was unjust 
to many of them, but again 
there was no time to argue the 
point. 

In three minutes he was in 
his uniform, unshaven. A 
glance at his garage told him 
that it was open, and that his 
car had disappeared. He armed 
himself with revolver, rifle and 
bayonet and thirty rounds, and 
went out into the road. He was 
determined to kill some rebels 
before he himself went out. 
He could not forgive himself 
or the British Government for 
his present helplessness. Mac- 
ready stood six feet four, and 
had red hair. He was the most 
powerful man in Delhi that day, 
and the most desperate. 

The next bungalow was a 
few hundred yards away. It 
was tenanted by Major French 
of the Transport, his wife and 
two children. Macready en- 
tered the gate and walked 
rapidly up to the verandah. 
This little family had not been 
deserted by its servants. They 
were hastily getting together a 
few belongings and a little food 
for a journey, while the engine 
of their car was being raced by 
their Indian chauffeur. 

“Ah, you are getting ready 
to clear out,” was Macready’s 
greeting. ‘‘ Then there is noth- 

ing I can do.” 

“There’s nothing any of us 
can do,” was the almost despair- 
ing reply. ‘The aerodrome is 
on fire, and the Suffolks and 
Hussars have been cut up. We 
are starting in five minutes for 
Kalka, but God knows whether 
we shall ever get there.” 
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“Good luck to you all,” 
said Macready. ‘“‘I am going 
to try and ‘out’ a few of these 
wretches before I go down my- 
self. Good-bye.” 

He rushed back to the road, 
and headed directly for the 
British lines, the crackle of 
musketry still persisting, and 
growing clearer as he strode on. 

He met several English and 
Anglo-Indians on the road, 
fleeing in the opposite direction. 
They all had the same tale to 
tell—surprise and massacre in 
the British lines, an over- 
whelmed garrison and an un- 
defended cantonment. Wo- 
men’s voices called to him 
from one or two subordinates’ 
bungalows as he passed. He 
found them alone with their 
children, waiting for their men, 
who had gone out on duty 
and had not returned. He 
could only advise them to 
leave their bungalows at once, 
and so get a start upon the 
murderous sepoys, who might 
soon be expected in pursuit. 

Round a turn in the road a 
car came, driven with reckless 
fury by a young Tank officer. 
Two other officers were in the 
back of the car. There was 
@ shout of mutual recognition 
and a scream of brakes as the 
car pulled up fifty yards away. 
Macready ran back to it. 

Then he saw that the two 
men at the back were badly 
wounded—one was obviously 
dying. Their injuries were 
gaping and undressed. The 
driver himself was bleeding 
and dishevelled. 

_ “Want a lift, Macready ? ” 
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cried Lieutenant Wilson, at the 
wheel. “Jump in. We can’t 
wait.” 

“What has happened—and 
where are you going? ” asked 
the Station Staff Officer. 

“The native regiments have 
risen, and scuppered the lot of 
us. Tanks out of action— 
sabotage, of course. We were 
attacked while trying to start 
them, and Grimes, Hudson, 
and I are the only officers 
left alive—so far. We were 
lucky enough to jump into 
this car, and I am rushing 
these poor devils to Kalka— 
if I can. You're not coming ? 
Good-bye.” 

They drove off. Macready 
was never to see this car-load 
or the Frenches again. 

Gritting his teeth he broke 
into a run which soon brought 
him in sight of the British 
lines. Then he advanced more 
cautiously, moving from cover 
to cover. He could see a 
number of figures prone on 
the ground—some motionless, 
others writhing. There were 

also groups of sepoys, with fixed 
bayonets, and two machine- 
guns guarding the approaches 
to the barrack. Moans and 
shrieks, mingled with laughter 
and shouts of victory, filled the 
air. These were varied by the 
occasional crack of a rifle. 
Hiding behind a tree he saw 
two British soldiers staggering 
out of the entrance. Several 
shots rang out, and they col- 
lapsed on the barrack yard. 

Macready decided that it 
was time he began. He would 
have preferred to kill bigger 
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game, but considered it doubt- 
ful whether he would have a 
chance. He was a marksman, 
the distance was 300 yards, and 
he had thirty rounds to his 
rifle, to say nothing of the 
bayonet. He had written off 
his life, but prayed neverthe- 
less to be allowed to sell it 
dearly. 

Kneeling down behind the 
tree he took the nearest machine - 
gunner and fired. The man 
dropped without a sound, and 
Macready got his mate before 
anyone of them had had time 
to turn his head. A third fell 
wounded in as many seconds ; 
and then there was a rush to 
cover, during which Macready 
dropped one more before ex- 
hausting his clip. By the time 
he had reloaded the space 
outside the barrack yard was 
clear. 

He leaned back against the 
trunk, well satisfied with the 
way things were going. ‘‘ Three 
bulls and an inner out of five 
rounds isn’t bad,’ he muttered 
to himself, and waited. He 
knew that the enemy would 
presently begin to stalk him; 
but promised himself that it 
would cost them several lives 
more to ‘get’ him. He saw 
them occasionally dodging from 
one cover to another so as to 
get behind him. He was also 
aware that others were wrig- 
gling towards him in a more 
direct line. He held his fire ; 
there was plenty of time. 

Presently an Indian—a suba- 
dar, he could see, even at that 
distance—came out of the bar- 
rack and shouted an_ order. 
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Chuckling at the response he 
was about to meet with, Mae- 
ready covered him and fired. 
He crumpled up on the steps. 
Two sepoys came out to pick 
him up. Macready dropped 
one of them immediately ; the 
other darted back inside. 

By this time the rifle firing 
had practically ceased inside 
the building. Only groans and 
cries could be heard. Mac- 
ready turned, and fired at a 
sepoy who was running towards 
a neighbouring tree. He missed 
him, and swore at himself. 
The next moment two bullets 
spat close to him, and entered 
his tree. He flung himself 
on his face—a precaution which 
lessened the chances of his 
being hit, but prevented him 
from seeing what was going on 
around him. 

This would not do. He had 
no mind to be ‘rushed’ and 
killed like a cornered rat. He 
preferred to do the rushing 
himself. Before flinging him- 
self down, he had noticed a 
small line of mutineers in open 
formation, working towards him 
from the direction of the bar- 
rack, and he decided to give 
them a surprise. 

‘ He rose and made for them, 
whirling his rifle and bayonet 
round his head, and uttering a 
wild Irish “‘Hurroo!’’ His blue 
eyes were blazing with fury. 
His mouth under its red mous- 
tache was wide open, and the 
teeth were clenched and grin- 
ning. His face and clothes 
were grimy with sweat and dust. 
His red hair looked as though 
he had dipped his head in 
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blood. He bounded forward 
with giant strides, carrying his 
sixteen stone as if it were a 
featherweight, and unaware 
himself of the awesome figure 
he presented to his enemies. 
Half a dozen strides brought 
him up to the scattered line 
of the attacking sepoys. Even 
if they had not been semi- 
paralysed with fear they 
scarcely had time to aim and 
fire at him. With the butt of 
his rifle he smashed in the 
upturned face of the man who 
was nearest him; and then, 
with a bound, leaped on and 
bayoneted the next man. Two 
shots were fired at him, but 
the aim was wild. He extracted 
his bayonet swiftly, and dis- 
embowelled a third enemy. He 
was mad with the lust of 
killing by this time, shrieking 
and cursing as he withdrew 
the bayonet. More wild shoot- 
ing came from a little distance, 
but the nerves of the men who 
were nearest to him gave way 
completely. With shouts of 
terror they broke cover, and 
ran in all directions, as if the 
devil himself were after them. 
Macready killed a man who 
was fleeing before him back 
to the barrack, and then rushed 
forward to enter it. He wished 
to strike down a native officer 
or two before this exciting 
adventure was finished. Shouts 
came after him, warning the 
others that the Shaitan—that 
is to say, the devil—was loose, 
and further shots were fired. 
They missed him, and so in- 
creased the superstitious horror 
‘of the mutineers. He reached 
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the nearest steps and bounded 
up them, only to find a heavy 
door slammed suddenly in his 
face. 

Possessed though he was by 
a blood thirst which felt as 
though it never could be 
quenched, he was nevertheless 
thinking coolly and clearly. He 
saw that it was not worth 
while trying to force the door, 
or to enter the building through 
a window. That would be to 
sacrifice his life gratuitously. 
Macready- threw his ‘ baleful 
eyes’ around him. By the 
steps was a motor-cycle on its 
stand—the property, doubtless, 
of some unfortunate subaltern. 
Macready reflected that he had 
done a certain amount of dam- 
age to the enemy, and_ that if 
he could get away to do some 
more elsewhere it might be 
better than being killed just 
then. 

He seized the machine and 
straightened the stand, ignoring 
several bullets which whizzed 
past him. He gave the pedal 
a powerful kick, and as he did 
so he heard a groan from a 
huddled heap close by. 

‘For Gawd’s sake, take me 
with you,” came from a pair 
of bloodless lips, as a wounded 
Suffolk raised himself painfully 
from the ground. 

Macready did not hesitate. 
Here was another reason for 
quitting. He had ‘outed’ 
nearly a dozen rebels, and 
might possibly save a British 
life. He swung the wounded 
man before him on the saddle, 
gave two more tremendous 
kicks, and started the engine. 
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The noise drowned alike the 
agonised groans of the soldier 
and the sputter of musketry 
which now came at him both 
from within and without the 
barrack. But the shooting was 
wilder than ever, every muti- 
neer being now convinced that 
he was a devil and bore a 


charmed life. He let in the 
gear and scooted away from 
the barrack towards the main 
road leading to Raisina. There 
was a dying fusilade as he 
made his getaway, but he was 
completely unconscious of it. 
The balancing of a wounded 
soldier on the crupper of a 
strange ‘bike’ occupied his 
attention to the exclusion of 


every other thought. 
occurred to him how uncom- 
fortable the poor fellow must 
be, and he felt very sorry for 
him. 

Why he went towards Rai- 
sina or New Delhi he hardly 
knew. Possibly he may have 
had a confused notion of re- 
porting to the Commander-in- 
Chief (who had been assassi- 
nated in Lahore that morning), 
or of getting into touch some- 
how with the Government which 
he served. But in any case, as 
he told himself, it didn’t much 
matter where he went. So far 
the luck had been with him, 
but it must turn, sooner or 
later. 


Iil. 


In the meantime Macready’s 
difficulties increased. The 
wounded man, whose shoulder 
had been shattered by a 
machine-gun bullet, fainted, and 
lay, a limp mass, across the 
handlebars. Macready, in spite 
of his great strength, found it 
difficult to support him and 
steer the machine at the same 
time. He passed several refu- 
gees flying in the Raisina 
direction. He drove more 
slowly, and in ten minutes or 
so found himself in Raisina and 
passing Government House. He 
now looked out for first-aid. 
Most of the larger houses were 
untenanted, either because the 
occupants were on tour or had 
fled. Turning into the first 
road he came to, he approached 
a decent bungalow, where it 


seemed to him he might hope 
for help. 

Standing under the porch 
was a cheap six-cylinder closed 
car, which was evidently on 
the verge of starting up. In 
the back seat were two women, 
one middle-aged and kindly, 
the other pretty but troubled, 
and clasping a beautiful boy 
of three. Two men were put- 
ting a few things into the car, 
the elder slightly dark and 
stout, the younger a stalwart 
fellow, tall and blond. 

Macready drove his motor- 
cycle up the short roadway 
leading from the gate to the 
house. The little party looked 
startled as the gigantic Irish- 
man rode in. But the younger 
man, who was none other than 
Roland Knyvett, caught hold 
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of the motor-bicycle and 
steadied it, while Macready 
dismounted and gently laid 
his human burden upon the 
porch step, letting him lean 
against the pillar. Both men 
were covered with blood, and 
the dark and dirty bayonet 
slung behind Macready’s back 
told another grim story. 

Margaret Knyvett’s face grew 
paler than it had been. On 
being awakened by the noise 
of the outbreak at dawn they 
had taken Bubbles, and had 
run round to their neighbours, 
Mr and Mrs Jones, who had a 
car and were about to make 
their escape. The Joneses had 
willingly agreed to take the 
little party with them. 

The elder lady promptly got 
out of the car and bent over 
the wounded man. 

“Poor fellow!” she said in 
a soft voice. ‘“‘ Fred, give me 
the brandy, and let me have 
some lint and water to dress 
his wound.” 

“It’s good ye are, madam,”’ 
said Macready, feeling as though 
many years had elapsed since 
he had spoken to a civilised 
human being. His mouth was 
dry and his utterance was 
thick. “ But I think,” he went 
on, pulling himself together, 
“that the sooner you can get 
away from here the better. 
The mutineers are in posses- 
sion of cantonments, and will 
soon be in Raisina. I shall be 
indebted to you if you can take 
this poor fellow with you, 
wherever you may be going. 
The handle-bars of a motor- 
bike are a poor bed for a 
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wounded man. And I have 
other work to do.” 

The two men knew who he 
was. Mr Jones, the husband 
of the elder lady and the owner 
of the car, procured water for 
the two soldiers, and Macready 
gulped down a long glassful. 

“What is the news, sir? ” 
asked Roland Knyvett. 

“Faith, it’s the worst in 
the world,” Macready answered. 
** All I know is that the British 
garrison in cantonments has 
been all but wiped out, and 
that this man and I are among 
the very few survivors.” 

By this time Mrs Jones was 
bathing and binding up the 
battered shoulder, and _ the 
wounded man after being dosed 
with brandy had recovered suffi- 
ciently to groan and writhe 
under her kindly ministrations. 

“T’m afraid you can’t do 
much for him now,” said Mac- 
ready. ‘‘ But if ye can take 
him along with you—and if 
ye do reach a place of safety— 
maybe the doctors can patch 
him up again. But I warn ye, 
ye’ve no time to lose. The 
rebels will enter Raisina from 
two directions—from the can- 
tonments and from the Fort. 
If you start now you may 
save this poor lad as well as 
yourselves. If ye delay much 
longer, ye can hardly hope to 
escape.” 

*“‘ Especially,” broke in Mr 
Jones bitterly, ‘‘ as the Govern- 
ment has disarmed all its Euro- 
pean subordinates, and has left 
us helpless before ‘these — 
wretches.” 

Macready, who had unslung 
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his rifle and bayonet, patted 

them affectionately. 

“It’s sorry I am that I can’t 
give ye these,” he said, “ but 
they have done good service 
this morning, and, please God, 
I will use them again before 
the day is out. Now, madam, 
if you are ready, I will lift 
the Suffolk man into the car, 
and place him in your good 
hands.” 

He raised the boy in his arms 
—he was only a boy, and looked 
as delicate as a woman—and 
placed him tenderly in the arms 
of the two ladies. His head 
lay on Mrs Jones’ motherly 
bosom, and his feet on Margaret 
Knyvett’s lap. Bubbies was 
taken by his father as the two 
men climbed into the driving 
seat. The Jones’ faithful bearer 
crouched on the running-board, 
and held on by the door. The 
carrier supported two boxes, 
one containing food and drink, 
and the other a few clothes, 
towels, &c., hastily thrown 
into it. 

Mr Jones, almost on the point 
of pressing the starter, recol- 
lected himself and turned to 
Macready. 

“Won't you come with us, 
captain?’’ he asked. “ We 
can take you up somehow.” 

Macready shook his head. 
“Thank ye, my friend,” he 
replied, “‘ but my place is here, 
and here I must stay. But a 
prosperous journey to you, 
ladies, and may we meet again 
before we get to heaven. Where 
do you go now? ” 

“We will try and get to 
Agra,’’ answered Mr Jones. 
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“It stood through the lagt 
Mutiny, and it seems as safe 
as any other place. Good-bye 
to you, captain, and good 
luck.”’ 

He pressed the starter and 
let in the clutch. As the car 
moved forward Mrs Jones called 
excitedly to her husband to 
stop. 

“Captain Macready,” she 
inquired, “have you had any- 
thing to eat? ”’ 

“ Nothing as yet,” he replied 
with a smile, “ but I am going 
to rifle your larder before the 
mutineers can reach it.” 

“I was going to ask you to 
do it,” she said. ‘“‘ There is 
plenty of food, and—oh, cap- 
tain, God bless you for a brave 
man.” 

Macready saluted as the car 
slid away. He then went into 
the deserted house. There 
was plenty to eat, as Mrs Jones 
had said, and he made a hearty 
meal. Then, feeling literally 
like a giant refreshed, he pro- 
ceeded to lay out his second 
plan of campaign. The first, 
he felt, had been crude and 
unscientific, and he was lucky 
to have got off as lightly as he 
had done. But a second scheme 
had come to him, even while 
he was talking to the Jones- 
Knyvett party. It was indeed 

no less dangerous or evel 
foolhardy than his first wild 
gesture of defiance and re- 
venge ; but it called for greater 
skill, and it might conceivably 
have more important results. 

His first need was for some- 
thing to stain his skin. He was 
fortunate enough to discover 
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some permanganate of potash 
after a short tour of the house. 
In a few minutes he had 
effected a transformation; he 
told himself that his own mother 
would not have known him. 
With his darkened hair and 
skin he looked very much like 
an Afghan. Then he discarded 
his smart leather gaiters, and 
tore every badge and distin- 
gushing mark from his uni- 
form. He now looked like an 
out-at-elbows Indian officer 
after a night spent in the 
bazaar. But be must have a 
puggaree (native head-dress) and 
puttees, and these must be 
acquired as spoils of war. 

His prediction as to the 
speedy arrival of the mutineers 
was fulfilled. In less than an 
hour groups of them began to 
come into Raisina, both from 
cantonments and from the city. 
Most of them were drunk, some 
with liquor, others with blood. 
They had killed every English 
man or woman they had seen, 
and were now busy looting the 
European houses. Peering out, 
Macready could see them burst- 
ing into neighbouring bunga- 
lows, and emerging from them 
laden with spoil. Shrieks were 
also heard, as though they had 
surprised some unfortunate 
Europeans in hiding, and were 
butchering them. The sound 
almost made Macready see red 
again, but he controlled him- 
self and waited. 

He was rewarded at last. 
Two sepoys turned aside to 
loot the Jones’ bungalow. 
They entered the house to- 
gether, but then they separated, 
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one going into the Grawing- 
room, the other into the dining- 
room, on the opposite side of 
the little hall, where Macready 
awaited him behind the door. 

As he entered, he was trans- 
fixed by the Irishman’s bay- 
onet, and the one sobbing cry 
which he would have uttered 
was choked by a huge hand 
gripping his throat. 

Macready extracted his bay- 
onet and walked into the hall. 
The other mutineer, a tall man, 
was ransacking the drawing- 
room. His back was turned— 
a circumstance which deprived 
him of his one chance of escape. 
Macready flung his sixteen 
stones of bone and muscle upon 
him, jerked his head sideways, 
and broke his neck. 

He quickly transferred the 
dead man’s puggaree to his own 
head—not without a grimace 
as he did so, for the mutineer’s 
headgear was not too clean. 
It did not sit particularly well 
either, for Macready had a 
larger head than his victim. 
But he had no time to unwind 
it, and he promised himself to 
make it a better fit later on. 
His own uniform would pass 
muster. 

Next, he transferred the 
sepoy’s puttees and shoes to 
his own extremities. Here he 
was in luck, for the man’s feet 
were large for his size, and his 
shoes fitted Macready suffi- 
ciently comfortably. 

He now donned his second 
victim’s cartridge belt, which 
was more than half-full of 
ammunition. Then, before the 
house should be visited by 
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other bands of mutineers, he 
quitted it, his rifle and blood- 
stained bayonet over his 
shoulder, and bent his steps, 


Meanwhile the scenes in which 
he had just taken part were 
being reproduced all over 
Northern India, with every 
circumstance of atrocity and 
license. Englishmen were killed 
defending their women, women 
were outraged after their de- 
fenders had been murdered, 
children were tossed from 


A Council of War was held in 
Delhi at six o’clock in the 
evening of Friday the 7th 
November at the Pindarinagar 
Palace. 

All the members were present. 
An atmosphere of excitement 
pervaded the room. Bijli Rao’s 
eyes glittered as though he 
were in the first stage of in- 
toxication. His wide rapacious 
mouth frequently opened in a 
grin. His staunch adherent, 


Chittoo Bhunj Rao, looked 
like a terrier that has 
just killed a rat. Prince Ma- 


homed Tughlak seemed a little 
more animated than usual, 
but his heavy face registered 
nervousness. Seraj-ud-dowlah 
alone looked unmoved. Rash 
Bihari was cool, succinct, and 
polished in his speech, but he 
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waywardly and loiteringly, ag 
became a miutineer, towards 
Old Delhi, the heart and centr 
of the revolt. 







bayonet to bayonet. Property 
was destroyed wholesale, 
British control had been groyw- 
ing weaker and weaker by 


degrees, and now it had 
snapped. And robbery, out- 
rage, murder, and anarchy 


emerged from their lurking 
places, shook themselves, and 
stalked abroad. 


was not, and did not look, 
happy. If the British had been 
like most other races, he would 
have been fairly content with 
the day’s work—half a dozen 
of the principal cities i 
Northern India in possession 
of the rebels : the few English- 
men and Englishwomen in them 
who had not been slain, fleeing 
along the highways, or hiding 
in the jungle or in disused 
buildings. Not a hitch any- 
where. Even at Risalpur, the 
main air camp, the rebels had 
been extraordinarily lucky. 
There had been a local epidemic 
of influenza, and half the Ai 
Force had been down with it. 
Before the other half could be 
roused, irreparable damage had 
been done. The Air Fore 
deliberately set fire to the 
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remaining machines to prevent 
them from falling into the 
hands of the enemy; and 
then, selling their lives as 
dearly as possible, had been 
cut down to a man. The 
British in Northern India— 
such of them as had survived— 
were completely without air 
support. And without air arma- 
ment it is difficult, if not 
impossible, for a modern army 
to exist. 

But there were two big flies 
in the ointment. In the first 
place the rebels had failed to 
seize any of the great ports. 
In Calcutta they had been 
completely forestalled. In 


Bombay, Karachi, and Madras 
they had been able to impart 
a greater measure of surprise 
into their attack. But here, 
too, they had had to deal with 


a strong non-official British 
element which had been more 
or less prepared for events. 
The result was that, beyond 
inflicting a certain number of 
casualties upon the British— 
and these had been heavy in 
Troportion to British unpre- 
paredness,—they had failed to 
do them any serious damage. 
The British mercantile element, 
reinforced by the refugees from 
the mofussil districts, had clung 
to the ports with all its old 
tenacity. So that; while the 
rebels had been victorious all 
over Northern India, they were 
high and dry. The only out- 
side help they could expect 
was from Bokharistan in the 
north. 

But—here came in the other 
fly—Bokharistan had made no 
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sign. If it had fallen in with 
the revised plan, and had sent 
over 500 planes to join forces 
at the moment when the rising 
took place, the rebels would 
not only have been masters of 
Northern India, but they would 
certainly have been able to 
seize at least one of the 
ports. 

But Bokharistan had hitherto 
done nothing. 

These were the chief reasons 
for the uneasiness which Rash 
Bihari felt, and which he strove 
successfully to hide from the 
others. There was besides a 
third motive in operation which, 
although it was a little more in 
the background, was almost as 
influential. The rebels had 
done just what he was afraid 
they would do—they had 
broken loose the moment they 
had felt the snapping of the 
British yoke. They had gone 
mad with blood lust. They had 
slaughtered every white person 
that had fallen into their hands. 
True, many of the atrocities 
which were afterwards debited 
to them were not of their 
doing. They were the work 
of the criminal classes who, in 
India as elsewhere, always come 
into the open at a time of 
anarchy. 

It was so in the last great 
Mutiny.- History was only re- 
peating itself. But Rash Bihari 
felt specially bitter about it 
because he had foreseen it, and 
had implored his confederates— 
especially Chittoo and Seraj-ud- 
dowlah—to control their men. 
These ferocious fighters, how- 
ever, were strangers to the 
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qualms of the more refined 
Bengali, and to the fear of 
reprisals which was his chief 
animating motive. They looked 
upon rape and murder as the 
natural concomitants of victory. 
They approved of the atrocities, 
and, even if they had not, they 
would not have been prepared 
to thwart their soldiers and 
damp their ardour at the very 
beginning of the struggle. 
Moreover, they were themselves 
excited by the completeness and 
comparative ease of their own 
triumph. They now felt so 
confident of ultimate success 
that they were less inclined 
than ever to listen to counsels 
of moderation. 2 

Sir Bijli Rao was more alive 
than his two henchmen to the 
dangers of reprisal. He was, 
however, a Mahratta, as ruth- 


less in action as he was mp. 
scrupulous in his plans, ang 
had many grievances, real @ 
fancied, to wipe out. He had 
tremendous ambition to Satisfy, 
He knew that if he failed t 
wrest India from the British 
he was doomed either to execu. 
tion, or to a lifelong imprison. 
ment, which would be far worse, 
In any case there was nothing 
to gain by restraining the 
murderous tendencies of the 
mutineers, and he did tot 
care whether they indulged 
them or not. 

Rash Bihari therefore felt 
himself in a minority of one 
so far as his misgivings wer 
concerned. Things had gone 
very differently from what he 
had planned, but he felt, with 
further qualms, that he had 
gone too far to retreat. 


I. 


The Council were individually 
aware that Lahore, Lucknow, 
and the other great stations had 
fallen, and it was natural that 
in considering the formal re- 
ports that had come in, the 
rebel successes should receive 
the earliest attention. 

These were presented accord- 
ingly. Chittoo Bhunj Rao 
grunted approval, his small 
keen eyes twinkling. The two 
Mahomedans were impassive. 
Bijli Rao eyed them at in- 
tervals. He was impatient to 
proclaim himself King of Delhi, 
but knew that things were far 
from being sufficiently ripe. 

Then came the unfavourable 


reports. At Bombay the Hng- 
lish and the Parsees had made 
common cause, and had bom- 
barded the town from the 
islands in the harbour. The 
rebels had been driven out 
with loss and were resting at 
Kalyan. In Madras the u- 
touchables had actively assisted 
the British. Two thousand 
Brahmins had been killed. The 
rebel sepoys had actually been 
ambushed and had been badly 
cut up. Madras remained 
British. 

At Karachi the rebels had 
succeeded in largely destroying 
the aerodrome and landing- 
ground. But they had been 
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attacked while doing it, and 
had been driven into the desert. 

“Tj is fortunate that we 
have not had to deal with the 
British merchant in this part 
of India,” commented Bijli 
Rao, with a sneer. “The 
British soldier is a much easier 
proposition.” 

“TI would hardly say that, 
Your Highness,” answered Rash 
Bihari. ‘“‘The British soldier 
is still formidable. It is his 
Government which has really 
handed him over to us. If 
the Government had had as 
much influence in Calcutta or 
Bombay as it had in Delhi, 
we should have captured them 
both.” 

“ Well, as I have said before, 
I dislike Calcutta,” said the 
Maharaja, “and anyhow it can 
wait.” 

As he spoke there was a 
knock at the door, and his 
wireless operator was admitted. 
He brought a newly-decoded 
wireless, which he handed to 
the Maharaja in silence. Bijli 
Rao read it eagerly and then, 
with an oath, tossed it over to 
Rash Bihari. 

“Bokharistan is hedging!” 
he exclaimed. ‘Read that 
aloud, if you please.” 

Rash Bihari read as 
follows :— 


“Begins. Regret unable 


despatch aeroplanes. Ad- 
vancement of date not under- 
stood. Despatch army corps 
being considered. Will ad- 
vise a8 soon as decision has 
been come to.—AKBAR JAN, 
Foreign Minister. Ends.” 
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Rash Bihari’s voice grew hoarse 
as he read, and Bijli Rao, noting 
the fact as a sign of fear, grew 
instantly impatient. 

“Well,” he said, as Rash 
Bihari sat silent, ‘“ what do 
you make of it?”’. 

The Bengali colonel recovered 
himself. 

“Tt means, Your Highness,” 
he said, “that Bokharistan is 
backing out of its pledges.” 

Both the Musalman coun- 
cillors started angrily. 

“That is a lie,” declared 
Seraj-ud-dowlah. 

“*T wish I could agree with 
you,” retorted Rash Bihari, 
feeling that his own fears were 
partially compensated by the 
ruffian’s obvious discomfiture. 
“But, for a diplomatic com- 
munication, nothing could be 
clearer. The message distinctly 
says that they are unable to 
send aeroplanes, either now or 
next week. The offer of two 
army corps is withdrawn.” 

“No!” thundered Seraj-ud- 
dowlah. 

“‘ Look at the message. ‘ Des- 
patch army corps being con- 
sidered. Will advise as soon as 
decision has been come to.’ 
That means, if it means any- 
thing, that the despatch of 
troops has not yet been decided 
upon. And I will stake my 
reputation, gentlemen, that it 
never will be so long as we 
are engaged with the British in 
India.” 

There was a pause, broken 
by the Maharaja’s resolute 
tones. 

“You may be right, Rash 
Bihari,” he said viciously. “I 
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hope you are not, but it looks 
like it. These sneaks are going 
to let us take all the hard 
knocks that may be going, and 
then attack us when we are 
more or less exhausted.” 

“Your Highness is unques- 
tionably right,’’ rejoined Rash 
Bihari. “We shall come 
between two fires.” 

“‘ Not necessarily,’ Bijli Rao 
demurred. “We have only 
come under one so far, and 
that has proved so feeble that 
we can easily turn and face 
the other if necessary.” 

His words put a little heart 
into his confederates. But the 
defection of their powerful ally 
had damped their ardour. The 
exultation with which they had 
entered the meeting was appre- 
ciably lessened. Unfortunately 
they were not any the more 
disposed to listen to Rash 
Bihari’s next point. 

““T suggest, Your Highness,” 
said he, “that we should make 
a definite effort to prevent the 
recurrence of the atrocities 
which have taken place to-day. 
Our men have reproduced all 
the horrors of 1857 except the 
well of Cawnpore. The British 
took a terrible revenge for 
these outrages, and besides they 
throw a slur upon our cause.” 

“Rash Bihari!” exclaimed 
Bijli Rao angrily, ‘‘ for a clever 
man you talk very foolishly at 
times. What is the use of 
speculating upon what the 
British would do if they got 
the upper hand? They have 
not got the upper hand, and 
they never will get the upper 
hand if we don’t lose our 
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heads. But if they do beat 1% 
this time, do you imagine that 
they will spare us, however 
much we try to restrain og 
troops? I tell you, we shall 
suffer all the same. 
besides, I hate the devils, 
They have lorded it over w 
too long, and whether we win 
or lose I am for punishing 
them, now that we have got 
the chance.” 

The others all murmured 
agreement, except Prince Ma- 
homed Tughlak, and he did 
not venture to disagree. 

The Council then turned to 
the details of concentration. 
The mutineers in the other 
centres, it was decided, wer 
to be called to Delhi as soon 
as they had completely crushed 
the British and their local 
sympathisers. Some of them 
were already on the march. 
Rash Bihari explained how he 
would dispose them in groups 
all round the perimeter of 
Greater Delhi, leaving only a 
handful of troops in Old Delhi 
itself. 

Prince Mahomed ‘Tughlak 
took alarm, and spoke for the 
first time. His speech was slow 
and ponderous, like himself. 
His thoughts ran on the glories 
of his imperial ancestors. He 
hoped to be crowned Mogul 
emperor in the marble palace 
in the Fort, and was alarmed 
at the thought that he would 
be left without troops to main- 
tain his imperial state. He 
did not voice all this, but 
heavily demanded that the 
rebel forces should concentrate 
in the city and Fort of Delhi. 
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To Rash Bihari’s consterna- 
tion, the Maharaja concurred. 
Bijli Rao divined Prince Ma- were now shut out of it.” 
homed’s object, but saw only “‘ Besides,”’ struck in Prince 
advantage to himself in giving Mahomed Tughlak, agreeably 
efiect to it. The Mahratta surprised to find support in 
wanted to get hold of the troops, such a quarter, “‘ there will be 
and considered it would be less desertion and discontent if 
easier to do this if they were they are housed in the city 
concentrated and not dispersed. than if they have to spend 

“But,” cried the bewildered months under canvas.” 

Rash Bihari, “no one ever “But to bring them into 
heard of modern troops being the city is to court far greater 
bunched up together in a walled dangers,” protested Rash 
town like Old Delhi. It is Bihari. 

against all the text-books. And He was, however, once more 
if the English catch us——”’ overborne. Chittoo Bhunj Rao 

“My dear Colonel Sahib,’”’ sided with Bijli Rao as a matter 
interrupted Bijli Rao, “‘ you of course, and Seraj-ud-dowlah 
are too much inclined to go with Prince Mahomed. And 
according to the text-books. after further vain attempts to 
These are all very well in their reason with them, he shrugged 
way, but they should be our his shoulders and said no more. 
servants and not our masters. But from that moment he 
If the English catch us, of became convinced that the rebel 
course—but they are not going cause was lost. He looked 
to catch us. If we have the upon his confederates as mad- 
troops under our own eye in men, and cursed the day when, 
Delhi, we shall be able to out of pique, he had resigned 
control them, and possibly pre- from the Army and begun to 
vent those outrages of which plot against the British Govern- 
you complain. We can always ment. 
march out and engage the In effect, the rebel Council 
ehemy outside, when necessary. resolved to concentrate their 
Besides, all the thoughts of troops in Old Delhi, and to 
our men are centred in Delhi. hold daily mancuvres around 
It would be a cruel disappoint- the Ridge. 


ment to them if, after rising on 
behalf of the old city, they 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN. 


I. 


At the time when he saw his 
sister leave for Calcutta by 
aeroplane on Monday morning, 
the Sultan of Jehanabad was 


convinced that the outbreak of 
the rebellion in Northern India 
was now only a matter of days. 
He reviewed all his troops, 
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overhauled his equipment, and 
warned the officers in com- 
mand that mobilisation might 
be ordered at any moment. 
“I have boasted to some of 
my English friends that we can 
mobilise in twelve hours,” he 
told them. ‘Don’t let me 
down when I call upon you.” 
He hardly required their as- 
surance that they would not. 
Zahir-ud-Din now held con- 
ference by wireless with the 
Maharajas of Rajwarra, Baber- 
gunge, Jhelumgarh, and Jodh- 
garh —four of the most im- 
portant princes in India. He 
ascertained that three of them 
were heart and soul with Brit- 
ain, and would move their 
troops at the shortest notice 
whenever their duty to the 
Empire required it of them. 
The fourth, Jodhgarh, 
sounded a little doubtful. He 


was a young man, just turned 
twenty, and the Sultan wire- 
lessed an invitation to come and 
see him. It was a seven hours’ 
journey by air, and the boy 
turned up at Jehanabad at 


three o'clock 
afternoon. 

In the meantime the Sultan 
had been in wireless communi- 
cation with nearly a dozen 
smaller princes in Rajputana. 
These he found almost unani- 
mous in their desire to support 
the Government of India 
should any crisis arise. Their 
armed strength was compara- 
tively small. All told it did 
not amount to more than 5000 
horse, foot, and mechanised 
units. But these troops would 
be led by the chiefs in person ; 


on Tuesday 
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and they had the utmost cop. 
fidence in the Sultan, and wep 
whole-heartedly loyal to Great 
Britain. Zahir-ud-Din noy 
knew that, with Jodhgarh ip 
line, he could put 25,000 men 
in the field, and lead them by 
converging routes to Delhi. 

Hardly had these communi- 
cations taken place, when he 
was startled to receive a wire 
less from Calcutta, telling him 
of the burning of Princeg 
Roshanara’s aeroplane and the 
murder of one of his retainer, 
He was, however, relieved to 
hear of his sister’s safety, and 
of her intention to remain in 
Calcutta in the meantime. 

On the arrival of the 
youthful Maharaja of Jodh- 
garh the same afternoon the 
Sultan met him, and motored 
him out to a review of the 
Jehanabad contingent—a per 
fect little army, complete at all 
points, animated by a strong 
esprit de corps, and by 4 
remarkable devotion to the 
ruler himself. One felt it m 
the atmosphere : Jodhgarh felt 
it, and his eyes kindled. He 
was a handsome impressionable 
youth, tall and slender, with 
a classic profile, close shaven— 
a good specimen of the Rajput 
chief. The Sultan knew that 
if his word were pledged he 
would be faithful to the death, 
that he was generous, and that 
he feared nothing. He had 
been ‘got at’ by the emissaries 
of sedition and Bolshevism— 
that was all. 

The two princes drove back 
to the palace. The young 
Maharaja was silent most of 
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the way. Zahir-ud-Din could 
almost hear him thinking. The 
Rajputs had long overcome 
their prejudices against eating 
with non-Hindus. The princes 
dined together, and then, after 
a brief interval of wireless 
and the private cinema, they 
adjourned to Zahir-ud-Din’s 
sitting-room. 

“Jehanabad,” suddenly ex- 
claimed the Maharaja, lighting 
his cigarette, ‘why shouldn’t 
you be Emperor of India? ” 

Like all the other princes, he 
spoke English perfectly. 

This was not quite the open- 
ing the Sultan had bargained 
for, but he felt that it would 
serve his purpose as well as 
any other. 

“ Well, I’m hardly big enough 
for the job,”’ he replied. 

“You're the biggest man 
and the greatest sovereign 
prince in India,’ said Jodhgarh 
enthusiastically, “‘and you’ve 
got the finest army too.” 

“Even assuming all that, I 
don’t quite see how it makes 
me eligible,”’ answered the Sul- 
tan. “Nor do I specially 
wish to be Emperor. Why 
should I? ” 

“Don’t you feel that we’ve 
stood the English long enough, 
Sultan? Why should they 
tule India, and order us princes 
about as if we were clerks ? 
I'm tired of the foreigners. We 
want an Indian overlord, and 
you are the best man for the 
post.” 

The Sultan smiled. 

“Very good of you,” he said. 
“I suppose I am as good as 
most of the other candidates. 
VOL. CCXXVII.—NO. MCOCLXXIV. 
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But consider the cost, Jodh- 
garh. Do you think it would 
be worth it ? ” 

“Sultan,” said the boy earn- 
estly, “I for one would follow 
you to the death. I would die 
happy if I felt that a man 
like you was on the throne of a 
united India.” 

“United India! There you 
have stated the problem,”’ the 
Sultan replied. ‘“‘ What hope 
is there of a united India if I 
should ever be mad enough to 
grasp at the supreme power? 
How many Hindus, how many 
Rajputs would submit to the 
rule of a Mogul nobleman? 
And if Pindarinagar succeeds 
in his ambition and attempts 
to set up a Mahratta Empire at 
Delhi, do you imagine that 1 
and a hundred other Maho- 
medan princes will acknow- 
ledge him as our suzerain? 
Never! We know how the 
Hindu dynasties failed to unite 
India. Even the great Mogul 
period was only a passing 
phase. Akbar himself, most 
enlightened of monarchs, failed 
to establish unity. And I am 
very far from being an Akbar.” 

‘But surely,” argued the 
young Maharaja, “‘surely we 
have learned a little since 
then. Surely we are not still 
necessarily dependent upon a 
foreign race for unity ? ” 

“Do the Hindus and 
Mahomedans love each other 
any more than they did a 
hundred years ago?” asked 
the Sultan. ‘‘ You know quite 
well that but for the presence 
of the British, they would fly 
at each other’s throats.” 

T 
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* At first, perhaps. But they 
would learn to respect each 
other’s religion—they would 
have to,—to present a united 
front if India were standing 
alone.” 

“Tt is just because they 
can’t and won’t do that that 
the British are here,” the Sul- 
tan pointed out. ‘‘ And for the 
same reason, we should only 
get rid of the British to saddle 
ourselves with a still more 
irksome foreign rule. How 
would you like to dance 
attendance on a Japanese, or a 
Bokharistan Viceroy ? ” 

Jodhgarh stirred uneasily. 

“Oh,” he said, “if we can’t 
unite sufficiently to keep out 
that class of invader, there 
wouldn’t be much advantage in 
kicking out the British. But 
it’s a shame, Jehanabad—it’s a 
damned shame that you and I 
and a hundred other princes 
should be tied to the British 
chariot.” 

“Not if we take a states- 
manlike view of it,” was the 
answer. ‘The whole question 
resolves itself into one of re- 
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ligious belief. The only hop 
of unity for India lies in th 
discovery of a common p. 
ligion. Until then it is essential 
that an enlightened outsidg 
Power should hold the balaneg, 
And while the British supren. 
acy is sometimes irksome, 
it has its good points, 
Jodhgarh.” 

“Yes, I admit that,” a. 
sented the Maharaja grudgingly, 

“TIT will go a lot further 
than that,’ continued the Sul: 
tan. ‘I will say that it would 
be a crime to attempt t 
upset it, unless it were going 
to be succeeded by a rule s 
overwhelmingly superior, that 
it would justify the appalling 
riot of anarchy and bloodshed 
which would accompany its 
disappearance. And that is 
why I could never lend myself 
to any movement which aimed 
at dislodging the British—even 
if others besides yourself offered 
me the throne of Delhi. But 
come, Jodhgarh, let’s throw 
off the cares of State for one 
evening, and have two hundred 
up.” 


Il. 


The next afternoon, that is 
to say Wednesday, the 5th 
November, Zahir-ud-Din re- 
ceived a code wireless from 
Hardy. It decoded into ‘ Stand 
by.’ 

He showed the message to 
young Jodhgarh, who was with 
him in the Dewan-i-khas. The 
two princes had been insep- 
arable the whole day. No 


reference had been made by 
either of them to the conversa 
tion of the evening before. The 
Sultan was content to leave 
the leaven of common-sense 0 
work. 

The Maharaja looked quet 
tioningly at his host after 
reading the wireless. : 

“That means, Jodhgarh, 
said Zahir-ud-Din, “that we 
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are not the only people who 
have been talking and thinking 
of possible revolutions. The 
British in Calcutta are wide 
awake to the situation, and are 
getting ready to spring a sur- 
prise upon—well, upon all who 
think of driving them out.” 

“Jehanabad!” exclaimed 
the lad, “‘ I spoke foolishly last 
night. I see it clearly enough 
now. I assure you I am loyal 
to the British. There is only 
one thing I said that I will 
not retract. I will follow 
you to the death. What do 
you want me to do with my 
contingent ? ”’ 

Impulsively he held out his 
hand, and the Sultan grasped 
it. 

“I knew it would be all 
right, Jodhgarh,” he said. 
“The first thing I want you 
to do is to go back to your 
State and mobilise at once. 
How long will it take you to 
do so? ” 

“Three days at least.” 
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“ Colonel 
mands ? ” 

“ce Yes.’ 

“Well, Maharaja, be sure to 
retain him in command—at all 
events, until you have fought 
your first battle. Let me see. 
You will be back in Jodhgarh 
to-night. Orders will issue to- 
morrow, and the contingent 
will be mobilised by Saturday 
night ? ” 
“I have every reason to hope 
“Then, my dear fellow, tell 
your people to pack, and let’s 
go to the aerodrome at once. 
If by any chance the con- 
tingent shouldn’t be wanted, I 
will wireless you to suspend 
mobilisation. But I fear we 
shall have no such luck. Be 
ready, then, by Saturday even- 
ing, and by that time, if not 
before, you may expect a wire- 
less from me appointing a 
rendezvous for all the loyal 
chiefs. As likely as not it will 
be at Delhi.” 


Grimley com- 


80 


Ii. 


The next morning, Thursday, 
brought news to Jehanabad 
that stirred the Sultan as noth- 
ing that he could remember 


had ever done. It was a 
Wireless from Roshanara de- 
scribing the Calcutta coup d’état 
of the previous evening, supple- 
mented by a message from 
Hardy repeating his warning of 
the day before. 

The Sultan at once wire- 
lessed the news to his allies, 
and added that this develop- 


ment was likely to force the 
hand of the Delhi conspirators. 
“Mobilise !”’ he told them. 
“Your help will be needed 
almost immediately. Be ready 
to assemble when and where 
I notify you.” 

On Friday something ominous 
happened. There was no broad- 
casting from Delhi. He wire- 
lessed. to the capital to find out 
the reason. There was no 
response. He sent an ordinary 
telegraphic wire. The Jehana- 
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bad office notified him that 
the Delhi end was dead, 
and the message could not be 
sent. 

— Later in the day broad- 
casting was resumed at Delhi, 
but the announcer was no 
longer a European. He was 
an Indian, who spoke well 
enough, but with a pronounced 
Bengali accent. Not only did 
the voice arouse suspicion, but 
the news given seemed gro- 
tesque, and helped to strengthen 
the feeling that all was not 
well at Delhi. He wirelessed 
to the Foreign Office there, 
asking a question the answer 
to which would have come 
within the routine of the 
Foreign Office in normal times. 
There was again no reply, but 
that, he told himself, might 
be because he was suspect. 
The day wore on to night, and 
he passed it in a state of 
feverish anxiety. 

The bazaars were full of 
rumours that a revolution had 
broken out in Delhi as well as 
Calcutta. At first he had felt 
inclined to ignore the Delhi 
rumours, thinking it possible 
that the two capitals had been 
mixed up; but the rumours 
gained strength. He remem- 
bered his failures to get in 
touch with Delhi, and again 
experience had taught him that 
persistent bazaar rumours often 
proved to be founded on fact. 
‘He knew the reports of the 
Calcutta rising to be true. Why 
not those relating to Delhi ? 

The first authentic news of 
the mutiny came from Hardy, 
and reached him in the evening. 
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Almost immediately afterwards 
private wireless messages came 
through from his allies, Jodh- 
garh and Rajwarra, asking for 
the rendezvous. 

Zahir-ud-Din’s problem wag 
how to concentrate his widely- 
scattered allies. It was simpli- 
fied by the fact that, with 
the exception of Jhelumgarh 
and Simiala, they were all 
situated to the south of Delhi, 
On the other hand, it was 
complicated by the fact that 
Jhelumgarh’s 5000 had to pass 
what was now, doubtless, a 
rebel stronghold—Rawalpindi. 

Accordingly he wirelessed to 
Jhelumgarh to stand fast, but 
to hold his air force ready to 
act at a moment’s notice. The 
other princes he directed to 
meet him at Muttra in a week, 
or at the latest in ten days. 
Muttra, on the Jumna, was, 
and is, one of the holiest 
places in India. It was also 
within striking distance of 
Delhi. 

The Sultan now sent a code 
wireless to Hardy, notifying 
him that he had mobilised, 
and would move on Delhi 
next day, Sunday. 

He mentioned the names and 
numbers of his allies. His own 
army was ready to the last 
detail, and his route had been 
completely mapped out. His 
State railway was mobilised, 
and every carriage and truck 
had been commandeered. Even 
so, it could not provide sufii- 
cient transport for his 10,000 
men. He accordingly de- 
spatched them in relays. The 
first contingent was carried a8 
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far as the foreign railways were 
loyal. When they were stopped 
at Ganpore the troops were 
detrained, and the train came 
back to Jehanabad for a fresh 
load. Meanwhile the detrained 
troops made their way steadily 
northwards, assisted by light 
motor transport which had 
accompanied them on_ the 
trains. The tanks moved more 
slowly under their own power. 
The Jehanabad Air Force, con- 
sisting of fifty machines, covered 
the advance, and scouted a 
hundred miles ahead. 

The Sultan waited to see the 
last of his troops leave Jehana- 
bad. Then he himself took to 
the air, and kept in touch not 
only with his own army on the 
march, but also with those of 
his allies. Each day he notified 
Hardy of his progress, and re- 
ceived an acknowledgment. 

There was little opposition to 
their advance. On the con- 
trary, they were welcomed in 
many places, when it became 


Lord Quantock flew on Sun- 
day from Rangoon to Calcutta. 
His Excellency alighted on the 
Ellenborough Course at three 
o'clock in the afternoon, and 
was met by Colonel Hardy, 
tepresenting the Provisional 
Government. The Roughriders 
furnished a guard of honour. 

The meeting was awkward. 
Knowing what had happened 
to Sir James Bowles, the Vice- 
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understood that they were on 
their way to Delhi to restore 
law and order. Anarchy was 
already rampant. All the law- 
less elements had come to the 
front. Rape, murder, and rob- 
bery were widespread. Those 
who had money buried it, or 
fled carrying it with them. 
Grain was hidden. Famine 
was threatened. The construc- 
tive work of administration 
and the building up of general 
prosperity were undone almost 
in a night. 

There were, of course, others 
who rejoiced in the confusion, 
and looked to share in the loot 
when the hated British had 
been driven out. These grasped 
their arms and made for Delhi, 
singly or in groups. ‘ Dilli dur 
ust’ (‘It is a far cry to Delhi’). 
The ancient slogan was once 
again revived, for the last 
time, as the sequel was to 
prove; for after this fateful 
year 1957 it was never heard 


again. 


roy was by no means confident 
as to the reception he himself 
might expect. Up to the pre- 
vious Sunday the policy of the 
Government of India and the 
Government of Bengal had 
appeared to be identical. Nor 
was Hardy to know how greatly 
the Viceroy’s attitude had 
changed. Lord Quantock had 
first heard of the coup d'état 
from the India Office, im- 
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mediately before the ignomini- 
ous disappearance of the Graf- 
ton Government at home. 

(Grafton and his colleagues 
had, in fact, resigned on the 
previous day, Saturday, shat- 
tered and demoralised by an 
irresistible outburst of popular 
indignation in London and the 
provinces ; and Stephen Wort- 
ley, the Conservative leader, 
had formed a Government with 
St John Travers at the India 
Office, Sir Joseph Fenwick as 
Minister for War, Lord Hugh- 
enden as First Lord, and Bar- 
ton Greer as Air Minister, 
while Air- Marshal Sir Bryan 
Neville had been appointed to 
the vacant chief command in 
India.) 

The Viceroy’s acquaintance 
with the details of the European 
revolt in Calcutta was extremely 
scanty. All he knew definitely 
was that Sir James Bowles, 
his Executive Council, and most 
of the Bengali politicians with 
whom he was on friendly, not 
to say intimate terms, had 
been interned by the Pro- 
visional Government—that the 
British element was on top in 
Calcutta, and that Hardy was 
master of the local situation. 
His Excellency had also heard, 
though still more vaguely, of 
the rebellion in the north. 
But such reports as had filtered 
through to him had filled him 
with apprehension. 

On his part Hardy was by 
no means at ease. He was, of 
course, ignorant of Lord Quan- 
tock’s complete change of heart. 
At best he saw before him a 
long and possibly fruitless dis- 
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cussion, ending up with an 
ultimatum to the Viceroy. For 
all he knew, Lord Quantock 
might regard him as a pestilent 
revolutionary, and might refuse 
to recognise him, or permit him 
to exercise his newly-assumed 
powers. 

The usual formalities wer 
observed, however, when the 
viceregal plane landed. Lord 
Quantock descended from hig 
saloon, followed by his Private 
Secretary, his Military Secre- 
tary, and an A.D.C. 

Hardy stepped forward and 
saluted. The Viceroy raised his 
helmet. The two men then 
shook hands. Hardy was the 
first to speak. After inquiries 
about the voyage he said— 

“Your Excellency is aware 
that I represent the Provisional 
Government appointed by Si 
James Bowles a few days ago. 
Imagining that you would wish 
to discuss the situation with 
the least possible delay I 
arranged for Your Excellency 
to land here, where I hope to 
have the honour of escorting 
you to Belvedere.” 

The speech partially relieved 
the Viceroy’s anxiety. The 
Provisional Government, then, 
was not personally hostile to 
him. 
“It was well thought of, 
Colonel Hardy,” he replied. 
“You are correct in assuming 
that I desire an early discussion 
of the situation. But the most 
important need of all is the 
facts, and I trust you will be 
able to enlighten my ignorance 
of these.” 

After saluting the Viceroy’ 
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staff, Hardy invited His Hx- 
gllency to inspect the guard 
of honour. This done, he 
carried him off to Belvedere 
with the least possible delay. 

The viceregal residence was a 
three minutes’ drive from the 
landing-place. Hardy accom- 
panied the Viceroy, sitting on 
his left. Scarcely a word was 
exchanged on the drive, but 
as soon as Belvedere was 
reached Lord Quantock shut 
himself up in his sanctum 
with Hardy, and enjoyed the 
first heart to heart talk which 
he had had for years. 

Hardy had news of a varied 
character and extreme im- 


portance to give him. Further 
details of the revolt only con- 
frmed its catastrophic com- 
pleteness. The tale of butchery 
and destruction grew longer. 


The wholesale loss of European 
and Eurasian life surpassed the 
worst excesses of 1857. 

The Viceroy listened con- 
science-stricken. To what ex- 
tent were not he and his 
policy responsible for these 
frightful consequences? He 
wondered how he could have 
been so mad as to lend himself 
to the anti-imperial campaign 
of the Labour Government. 
Even the poverty which had 
been his excuse at the time 
now seemed an enviable con- 
dition compared to the igno- 
miny which must attach to 
his name when the history of 
the mutiny came to be written. 

Then came the story of the 
fall of the Grafton Ministry and 
the formation of Stephen Wort- 
ley’s Cabinet. The new Secre- 
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tary of State had telephoned 
that morning, and had held a 
long conversation with Hardy, 
during which he had briefly 
described the popular revolt 
at home, and had received in 
return an account of the coup 
ad’ état in Caleutta. The upshot 
of the conversation had been 
that the Provisional Govern- 
ment was instructed to carry 
on, and to report to London 
as soon as the Viceroy arrived 
in Calcutta. 

Lord Quantock was too de- 
pressed by the situation in 
India, by the difficulties con- 
fronting him, and by the 
thought of his share in the 
catastrophe, to exult over the 
downfall of his old enemies and 
taskmasters. He sat silent for 
some time after Hardy had 
ceased speaking, his head sunk 
on his breast. 

Rousing himself, he sum- 
moned his Private Secretary, 
who had been busy in the 
interim opening and decoding 
messages. These were largely 
confirmatory of what Hardy 
had told him, but they filled 
in the picture, and gave addi- 
tional details. The programme 
of relief drawn up by the new 
Government was studied. It 
promised an immediate rein- 
forcement by air of 12,000 
men, under Sir Bryan Neville, 
the new Commander-in-Chief, 
and an army of 100,000 within 
three weeks. 

‘What do you reckon our 
military losses at? ” inquized 
the Viceroy of Hardy. 

“At between 25,000 and 
30,000, Sir,” was the reply. 
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“They represent, in fact, the 
total loss of our regular forces 
in Northern India.” 

** And the rebels ? ” 

“Well, Sir, their strength 
can only be reckoned ew pede 
Herculem. They had at least 
160,000 men at various stations. 
Their losses up to date have 
been nil, or next to nothing. 
But they will now, of course, 
be joined by all the riff-raff in 
the north—and then there are 
the Imperial Service contingents 
in the pay of the disloyal 
princes—say another 20,000. 
I should say that their total 
strength cannot be less than 
200,000 regular troops, with 
perhaps half as many again of 
irregulars and cut-throats.”’ 

“‘ Charteris,” said the Vice- 
roy to the Private Secretary, 
“‘ will you try to get on to the 
Secretary of State on the 
distance ? ’ The Private Secre- 
tary was, of course, aware of 
the change of Government at 
home. 

When Charteris had left the 

room, Lord Quantock turned to 
Hardy. 
“Colonel Hardy,” said he, 
“whatever happens to me, I 
wish to put it upon record 
that you have preserved the 
prestige of Britain in Bengal. 
I wish to God that others— 
among whom I include my- 
self—had had a little of your 
courage and vision. But, tell 
me—for you must have con- 
sidered the situation in the 
north—can anything be done 
from this end to retrieve the 
situation ? ” 

“TI think it can,” Hardy 
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replied. “I don’t see why 
should not be able to spam 
three or four battalions from 
Calcutta. The back of the 
seditious movement has beep 
broken locally, and one, or at 
most two European 

together with one of the Uni- 
versity Corps, should be able te 
guard Calcutta from now on.,”. 

“My view,”’ said Lord Quan. 
tock, “is that the rebels wil 
concentrate at Delhi. Delhi is 
for them the symbol of mon 
archy, and I have always 
noticed the fascination which 
the place seems to have for 
the Indian mind.”’ 

“TI agree with Your Ex 
cellency; and in that very 
anticipation I have arranged for 
a concentration of the loyal 
princes, with their armies, i 
the neighbourhood of Delhi 
within a few days.” 

“The loyal princes! That 
is good hearing. Are they 
organised ? ” 

“Yes. The five principal 
States—Jehanabad, Rajwarra, 
Babergunge, Jhelumgarh, and 
Jodhgarh—have a definite un 
derstanding between them, and 
they, and several smaller States 
whom they influence, have @ 
combined force of 25,000 men.” 

The Viceroy chewed the cud 
of further bitter reflections. 

“Jehanabad!” he ex 
claimed. ‘It is what he might 
have been expected to do. A 
prince indeed! And to think— 
no, Hardy, it won’t bear think 
ing of—the manner in which 
he received my ultimatum it 
this very room a week ago! 
And, by Jove, he was right; 
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as I told that little bounder, 
Sir James Bowles, immediately 
afterwar ” 

Hardy, who had heard the 
Sultan’s account of the inter- 
view, noted with interest its 
reactions upon the Viceroy. 

“The Sultan,” he informed 
him, “is the head and front 
of the resistance which the 
loyal States and their rulers 
are about to offer to the 
revolution. If we win through, 
our victory will be largely due 
to him. But for his steadying 
influence, the entire Chamber 
of Princes would have gone 
over to the enemy.” 

“Yes, I expect you are right 
—I know you are right,” replied 
His Excellency. ‘Of all the 
blunders we made, that was 
the most ineffable. Hardy, 
I can’t resign—I have no 


right to resign—until I have 
done something to retrieve 
them.” 

Hardy was silent. 


“You,” continued Lord 
Quantock, ‘‘ are in touch, then, 
with the loyal princes ? ” 

“The Sultan and I are in 
daily communication. He is 
setting his army in motion 
to-day.” 

“Now, listen to me,” con- 
tinned His Excellency. ‘‘ You 
have staved off the danger 
from Calcutta, and you are 
wanted elsewhere. What I 
propose is that you should 
take command of a Calcutta 
contingent with the rank of 
Brigadier-General, and move 
to the capture of Delhi, co- 
Operating with the loyal 
Princes.”’ 
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“TIT had thought of that 
myself,” Hardy answered, “ but 
have not felt at liberty to 
leave Calcutta until a regular 
form of government was re- 
established.” 

“I will see to that,” replied 
His Excellency. “ As Viceroy 
and Governor-General I will 
issue an Ordinance creating 
Bengal an imperial province 
administered directly by my- 
self in Council. The Govern- 
ment of India must have its 
capital somewhere, and as Delhi 
is in the occupation of the 
rebels, what more natural than 
that it should revert to its 
former capital in Calcutta? ” 

Hardy’s eyes lit up. “By 
Jove, Sir!” he exclaimed, “I 
believe you have hit on a very 
happy solution of the difficulty. 
And, once having established 
your capital in Calcutta, is 
there any reason why it 
shouldn’t remain here ? ” 

“None at all so far as I 
am concerned,” replied the 
Viceroy. ‘I loathe Delhi—so 
does everyone who has ever 
lived there,—and I have always 
felt that a criminal blunder 
was made when the capital was 
moved from Calcutta. This is 
our natural base. Calcutta is 
a purely British city, protected 
by the sea. Delhi has been a 
graveyard for centuries—and 
now it is once again living up 
to its reputation. The number 
of lives lost there must be 
appalling—Delhi will have to 
be enlarged to make room for 
more graves.” 

Another pause. Then— 

“T am willing to accept the 

T 2 
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command of the Calcutta 
brigade on one condition,” said 
Hardy, ‘‘and that is that 
Your Excellency gives the first 
refusal of it to General Stewart, 
now Military Governor of Cal- 
cutta. General Stewart came 
to our aid at a very critical 
moment. He took big risks in 
placing himself at the disposal 
of the Provisional Government, 
and the fact that we have held 
Calcutta is due in large measure 
to him.” 

“T will offer General Stewart 
the command, by all means,” 
replied Lord Quantock. “ But, 
in any case, I promote you 
to Brigadier-General. I am 
anxious that you should go to 
Delhi. Not, believe me, be- 
cause I want to get rid of you 
from Calcutta, but purely in 
the interests of the energetic 
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prosecution of the campaign, 
You know Jehanabad, and are 
in touch with the loyal princes, 
Sir Bryan Neville, the new 
Commander-in-Chief, has never 
served in India, and will require 
the assistance of a man who 
speaks with authority, and can 
look at things at the same time 
from the citizen’s point of view. 
I desire, General Hardy, that 
you will in any case accompany 
the Calcutta column, and I 
will make that. point clear to 
General Stewart.” 

“I doubt whether, in that 
case, he will accept the 
command.” 

“That will dispose of the 
only obstacle to your leading 
the column. And I firmly 
believe, Hardy, that you are 
essential to the success of our 
campaign.” 


I, 


At His Excellency’s request, 
General Hardy remained at 
Belvedere“ until“ the Viceroy 
had finished his conversation 
over the long distance tele- 
phone with the new Secretary 
of State. It was clear from 
Mr Travers’ opening sentences 
that he took Lord Quantock’s 
resignation for granted. The 
Prime Minister had, in fact, 
already nominated his suc- 
cessor. But the Secretary of 
State was taken aback by the 
Viceroy’s immediate and down- 
right refusal to resign. 

“TI admit,” he said frankly, 
“that I deserve everything 
that is coming to me, and 


when this trouble is over I 
shall be perfectly willing to 
stand my trial or face im- 
peachment. But I feel that I 
must and can see this business 
through better than the best 
man you could at the moment 
send out to replace me. To 
begin with, the Government of 
India has ceased to function 
for the time being. The mem- 
bers of Council are marooned 
in different parts of India, and 
some of them have been done 
to death. If my successor 
comes out now, he will have 
no instrument with which to 
work. Now I am, for the 
present, independent of my 
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Council. I know the ropes, and 
can carry on. Moreover, just 
because I have been in touch 
with the seditious element, I 
know how to tackle it—and I 
mean to, God helping me.” 

“This requires considera- 
tion,” said Mr Travers, non- 
plussed by the Viceroy’s direct- 
ness. ‘‘ Frankly, Lord Quan- 
tock, we had intended to send 
out Lord Birchall to replace 
you.” 

“My old friend Birchall will 
certainly not wish to queer 
my pitch if you will be good 
enough to tell him my point 
of view,” replied the Viceroy. 
“You see, apart from every- 
thing else, I feel I must do 
something to undo the mischief 
Ihave done. And I assure you 
and the Prime Minister that I 
can do much—more, certainly, 
than anyone who is new to the 
country.” 

Mr Travers was impressed, 
in spite of himself, by Lord 
Quantock’s earnestness. He 
decided to take counsel with 
his chief before insisting on 
the Viceroy’s resignation. In 
the meantime he discussed the 
situation over the wireless. He 
was agreeably surprised by Lord 
Quantock’s grasp of the situa- 
tion, and approved of his deci- 
sion to establish the seat of 
the Government of India at 
Calcutta. He also approved 
of the despatch of a brigade to 
Delhi, with General Hardy in 
command. 

“The Provisional Govern- 
ment disappears,” he said, 
“and it is perhaps as well 


that it should do so, though 
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I quite agree with Your Ex- 
cellency that it has saved 
Bengal, and possibly the Em- 
pire.” 

The conversation lasted for 
nearly an hour, and when it 
was over Lord Quantock felt 
twice the man he had been. 
The scorn displayed by the 
Sultan at their last interview 
had rankled for a week. The 
crass obstinacy and folly of 
Sir James Bowles had stung 
him almost to madness, while 
the white revolt in Calcutta 
and the rebellion in Northern 
India had delivered him to the 
tortures of a conscience in 
which he had almost ceased to 
believe. Now, he felt he was 
being given another chance. 

He looked years younger 
when he rejoined Hardy. 

‘Your promotion to General 
and your appointment to the 
command of the Calcutta con- 
tingent are confirmed,” he told 
him. “As for myself, they 
have not pressed my resigna- 
tion, and, please God, Hardy, 
I hope to do something to 
avert the consequences of the 
folly of the Graftons, the Der- 
wents, and I am afraid I must 
add of the Quantocks and the 
Bowles’s.”’ 

His Excellency had still sev- 
eral matters to discuss. 

“‘ Send me the three best men 
in the Bengal Secretariat,” he 
said. ‘“‘I will draft them pro 
tem into the Government of 
India, and begin the recon- 
struction of the Home and 
Foreign Offices at least. The 
Finance Department must 
wait.” 
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He also requested Hardy to 
communicate with the Military 
Governor and arrange for the 
return of Sir James and Lady 
Bowles to England. 

“TI will call and see them 

both to-morrow,”’ he said, “‘ and 
they ought to be out of Calcutta 
within the week.” 
‘ On taking his leave Hardy 
drove at once to the Legislative 
Council building and saw Gen- 
eral Stewart. As he had ex- 
pected, the old warrior declined 
the command of the Calcutta 
column. He had several reasons 
for doing so, he said. 

“ First of all,’ he explained, 
“you are obviously the man 
to lead Calcutta troops to 
victory. You are the John 
Nicholson of Calcutta. Damn 
it, Hardy, you are Calcutta. 
Your irregulars will follow you 
as they would never follow 
me. 
* Also, I find my present 
post decidedly interesting. I 
am glad His Excellency doesn’t 
propose to put an end to 
martial law. I shall find plenty 
to do keeping Calcutta quiet, 
while you and Bryan Neville 
between you win back Delhi 
for the Empire. Apropos, what 
force are you leaving behind 
for the protection of Calcutta? ”’ 

“The Port Artillery, a bat- 
talion of University volunteers, 


the Civil Guard, and the armed 
police.” 

Well, we ought to be able 
to hold the place with these, 
You are taking the other Uni- 
versity battalion with you?” 

“Yes, they deserve it, the 
plucky fellows. They have 
been blooded here, and I have 
no doubt they will give an 
excellent account of themselves, 
The other units will be the 
Roughriders, of course, the 
Cossipore Fencibles, the Cale- 
donians, and the three Essex 
companies.” 

“A compact little striking 
force. Well, go in and win, 
Hardy. You had to make 
your own chance when you 
formed the Provisional Govern- 
ment. You now have your 
chance ready-made, and wait- 
ing for you. Be sure to make 
the best of it—although I know 
you will.” 

“Thank you, General. I 
had better lose no time, any- 
way, in getting ready. By the 
way, the Viceroy would like 
arrangements made for the de- 
parture of Sir James and Lady 
Bowles. He himself wishes to 
take up his residence at Govern- 
ment House.” 

“By Gad!” exclaimed the 
General, “I begin to se 
all sorts of possibilities for 
Calcutta.”’ 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SECRET OF MAISTRE FRISSEGOULET. 


BY JAN GORDON, 


It is difficult te determine 
the causes that first tempted 
Maistre Jehan Frissegoulet to 
the study of alchemy, for it is 
@ pursuit needing some private 
means and considerable leisure, 
while the Maistre Frissegoulet 
was forced to work for his 
living. But in an amateurish 
way he dabbled with the art, 
and had accumulated a number 
of alembics, retorts, worms, 
and phials in a draughty attic 
under the roof of his house. 

Madame Frissegoulet was well 
content that he should occupy 
himself thus. Alchemy has no 
sex. For his wife saw Frisse- 
goulet with the eyes of jealousy, 
as @ man not lacking in a 
certain amount of masculine 
attraction, although to the eyes 
of the majority in the little 
town of Yvec-le-pont he al- 
ways seemed to be a rather 
weedy, pink-eyed, and stooping 
piece of humanity. However, 
Madame stuck to her own 
opinions, and was therefore 
glad that Frissegoulet had a 
hobby which segregated him 
from the feminine attractions 
of the place. 

Moreover, the hobby of 
Frissegoulet added something 
to his reputation: not to that 
for shaving chins, of course, 
but to that of his associated 
trade, surgery, which the 
alchemic halo, although gained 
m an amateurish way, did 


help undoubtedly. For in- 
stance, before bleeding or ex- 
cising a carbuncle, Frissegoulet 
would pass his knife through 
flame, muttering words of 
magical import, and all the 
province knew how cleanly the 
wounds of Maistre Frissegoulet;, 

knife healed in comparison wit 

those of other surgeons. 

The latter had in vain en 
deavoured to catch the impo 
of the Maistre’s muttered spells, \ 
but they were in an outlandish 
lingo, and no one could be sure 
that he had got the rights of 
them; while to use them 
wrongly might call down an 
ill-luck possibly attendant on a 
misspoken spell. So his rivals 
‘could but curse and cut. with 
the raw knife cleaned only with 
spittle. Had Frissegoulet been 
@ more impressive character he 
would have gained a great 
reputation, but he was a clumsy 
man, and his operations were 
but bungling affairs. He feared 
to cut. So that often a 
patient preferred the sharp 
pain of the precise incisions 
of the Maistres Happ or Pen- 
tamone to the agonies of the 
fumbled gnawings of Maistre 
Frissegoulet, spells and all. 

In minor necromancy he was 
fairly successful. Mares con- 
tinued to foal and cows to 
calve as well as nature had 
designed in spite of his in- 
cantations and draughts. With 
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regard to the pre-vision whether 
an expected child should be a 
boy or a girl, either a natural 
acuteness told him that his 
directions should be compli- 
cated, even at times ambiguous, 
or else feminine powers of con- 
centration were ill - trained ; 
anyhow those ladies who con- 
ceived the desired sex loudly 
lauded his gifts, while those 
who were disappointed could 
always blame themselves for 
some misunderstanding of his 
instructions. Nor was the 
Maistre the man to risk the 
anger of Mother Church. He 
always insisted in the pure 
whiteness of his spells, and he 
prefaced all of them with an 
exhortation to the Trinity. He 
merely, as it were, tickled the 
processes of Nature, and in 
spite of higher profits and the 
innate lure of a greater potency 
he kept free from all Penta- 
grams, Abracadabras, or any- 
thing that might ever so 
little smack of a sulphurous 
fume. 

But any magical halo the 
Maistre had fell from him at 
his own front door. It only 
reappeared when he had climbed 
the staircase and, entering his 
attic, was able to lock himself 
in with his retorts and alembies 
and the few books of alchem- 
ist’s old musty Latin that he 
had managed to collect. In 
the house Madame ruled, and 
the Maistre walked like Agag. 
Indeed, he had laboured long 
over & potion that should mini- 
mise her temper. The basis 


of this was composed of all 
mild and loving natures. The 
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bloods of a male and female 
turtle dove were mixed ang 
dried. This was then combined 
with the juices of several climp- 
ing and twining plants, and 
the pounded leaves of the sengi- 
tive herb; honey, too, wag 
added; there were other in- 
gredients of a similar nature. 
It is, however, unnecessary to 
give them, for the dose was a 
failure. He learned much later 
that turtle doves of all creatures 
are the most hypocritical, and 
in spite of a great show of 
loving-kindness in public are 
by nature irritable, cantanker- 
ous, and even libidinous. In 
fact, he almost poisoned Ma- 
dame, who from that moment 
suffered from spasms of indi- 
gestion that by no means 
diminished the natural acidity 
of her temper. The failure of 
this experiment was a blow to 
Maistre Frissegoulet, for he had 
promised himself great gains 
in case of success. The potion 
would have had a most ex- 
tended sale. 

Small doubt that the Maistre 
Frissegoulet might have lived 
out an unobtrusive life and 
have come to a blameless end 
had it not been for a sport of 
the wind; on such slight acei- 
dents does our future depend. 
One morning in June, having 
no customers for shaving, sul- 
gery, or minor spells, he had 
ventured to leave the shop in 
the charge of his apprentice, 
and went out in order to search 
for a few rare herbs needed in 
his alchemic experiments. He 
was walking over a certain 
tract of marshy ground where 
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he might find some of the de- 
sired plants, when he espied 
before him a scrap of material 
sailing about on the gusty lift 
of the breeze. At first he had 
thought it to be alive, a bird 
dancing from bush to bush, so 
gay and frolicsome was it; 
but with a closer attention he 
saw that it was no more than 
a scrap of some cloth or other. 
After all, a scrap of cloth is of 
small account except for patches, 
and Maistre Frissegoulet was 
@ man too important to collect 
scraps for such a purpose; 
besides, he never wore patches 
in any visible spot. His mo- 
mentary interest had quite 
faded when the wind caught 
up the material and, as if in 
deliberate sport, whirled it up 
to Maistre Frissegoulet, hung 
it for a moment or two flutter- 
ing before his nose, and then 
whisked it high into the air 
over his head, as though AXolus 
himself had in mind to tantalise 
the good surgeon. And in the 
moment, as the piece hung on 
the fingers of the breeze before 
his nose, Maistre Frissegoulet 
saw that it was no fragment of 
cloth but of parchment, and 
that there was writing upon it. 
Now parchment, and written 
parchment at that, is a thing 
much more unusual to find 
fluttering over the moors than 
cloth, and so Maistre Frisse- 
goulet at once set off in pursuit 
of it. 

Half a dozen times he nearly 
had his hands upon it, but 
each time it slid from under 
his fingers, and danced down 
the ways of the air once more. 
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In fact, after nearly twenty 
minutes of heated chase, the 
Maistre was about to curse all 
scraps of errant parchment and 
to let it go to the devil its own 
way, when the wind changed 
its fancy and blew the thing 
slap into his face. He clutched 
at it and held it tight prisoner. 
“* Aha!” he cried, “so you 
thought you could escape me ? ” 
iolus whistled in his ear 
@ piping note of derision, but 
the Maistre was far too content 
to listen to him. For on the 
parchment he had discovered 
@ script, in a crabbed hand it 
is true, and in Latin; still, 
vicissitudes had not made it 
illegible, nor had the rain too 
badly washed the letters. The 
top of the page was cut straight 
across, and the writing in a 
fairly clear heading ran close 
under the margin thus— 


“Doc sequitur pro co qui vult 
se facere inuisibilem.” 


Which being translated was— 


“This follows for him who would 
make himself invisible.” 


On reading these few words 
Maistre Frissegoulet shuddered. 
Could this parchment be a wile 
of the Evil One tempting him 
to forsake the clear path of 
righteousness and take the road 
to perdition? For a moment 
he was in half a mind to let 
the fragment fly again, but mere 
curiosity made him hold on to 
it a little longer. After all, a 
man could not be sure without 
perusal. So Maistre Frisse- 
goulet sat himself beneath a 
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shrub and began a closer ex- 
amination of the parchment. 
The instructions that followed 
were not so easy to decipher. 
The writing was abominable 
and the abbreviations many. 
But about half-way down the 
page he managed to find an 
allusion to the Blessed Trinity. 
Therefore this was self-con- 
fessed the whitest of white 
magic. A little lower a new 
paragraph began, headed in 
the more legible script: “‘ This 
for him who would make himself 
visible once more.” But alas! 
these latter instructions were 
torn across as though the parch- 
ment had been severed by some 
rough instrument. Thus the 
final directions for the meta- 
morphosis were incomplete. 

Nevertheless the Maistre 
could make out sufficient to 
rejoice over his discovery, and, 
forgetting all about the herbs 
that he had needed, he set off 
home. Being a small and on 
the whole an insignificant look- 
ing man, the Maistre was in the 
habit of dreaming himself into 
impossibly heroic positions, and 
now he began to think out a 
splendid future. He would be 
the Colonel of a regiment of 
invisible soldiery. That would 
puzzle the Spaniards and the 
Swiss. He would offer his 
services to the King, he would 
be ennobled, the invisible Sieur 
de Frissegoulet. He pictured 
himself as he went along. 

Once home he was for run- 
ning up to his attic without 
delay to continue the decipher- 
ing of his precious find. But 
his wife called to him that a 


traveller was wanting his gep. 
vices at the inn, and with 
profound sense of humiliation 
he had to seize his shaving 
basin and tools and set off, 
The man was no more than 4 
mere Ensign of infantry, and 
in contempt at having to shave 
so unimportant a chin the 
Maistre Frissegoulet cut. the 
fellow rather badly, and in 
consequence was booted across 
the big common-room. He 
finished his task in a humbler 
spirit, but as he returned home, 
walking a little stiffly, he prom- 
ised himself that once Colonel 
of the Invisible Arquebusiers, 
should he meet that Ensign 
again he would teach him a 
lesson in courtesy. 

The highway to success 
was not as easy or as rapid 
as Maistre Frissegoulet had 
anticipated. The complete de- 
ciphering of the sheet was no 
simple matter, and, had the 
Maistre not been short-sighted 
in one eye, might have been 
impossible. However, in some 
six months he was nearly sure 
that his laborious translation 
was as correct as could be 
except for the names of two 
ingredients the constitution of 
which was doubtful. With 
regard to the second of the 
two recipes, the parchment had 
been apparently sawn in two 
just at the conclusion of the 
chemical portion.. Therefore 
the accompanying instructions 
how the drug should be used 
and the necessary exhortation 
were missing. The Maistre 
was not hopeless of discovering 
both by empirical methods; 
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for what had been discovered 
once was surely not beyond 
the power of man to discover 


again. 

During the months of the 
winter he laboured long at 
both formulas, for they were 
complicated, requiring distilla- 
tions, filtrations, fermentations, 
calcinations, reductions, and ex- 
posures to the sun’s rays. Once 
or twice owing to small chemi- 
cal ability he spoiled his mix- 
tures; at other times he cracked 
his alembics, and then had to 
begin over again from the 
start. At last, however, the 
two elixirs were completed, and 
Frissegoulet had to find some- 
thing living on which to experi- 
ment. The most obvious was 
the cat. She was not a beau- 
tiful object, for, since her chief 
purpose was to keep in subjec- 
tion the rats which would other- 
wise have infested the premises, 
local custom snipped off the 
ears and tail when quite young 
to save the animals from future 
dangers of blood poisoning. 
But, not concerned with looks, 
the Maistre merely reflected 
that an invisible cat in the 
house would be much more 
useful than a visible one, and 
80, choosing a time when Ma- 
dame was absent on a call, he 
tempted the cat into his attic 
and shut the door. 

Then without delay he 
sprinkled the beast with a 
goupillon, and uttered the 
magic formula. : 

“In the Name of the Holy 
Trinity I command thee utterly 
to disappear, to become in- 
visible spirit and impalpable 
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nothingness walking the face 
of the earth.” 

The cat spat as the liquid 
struck her and, turning quickly, 
began to lick herself. But no 
sooner had the first drops 
touched her tongue than the 
animal uttered a piercing yell, 
sprang high into the air, landed 
on the working table, across 
which she bounded, tumbling 
retorts, alembics, and vials to 
right and left. She then tore 
round the room, spreading 
havoc as she went, until the 
Maistre, terrified, opened the 
door and hid himself behind it. 
The cat, rushing down the 
stairs and through the house, 
fled up the street followed by 
the town dogs, who were soon 
outdistanced, however, and re- 
turned with their tongues hang- 
ing. 

Undoubtedly, in a sense, the 
cat had disappeared, yet one 
could hardly say that she had 
either become invisible or im- 
palpable, though perhaps, the 
Maistre reflected, she might be, 
even then, in the process of so 
becoming. However, on the 
following morning the cat 
returned home, but from that 
moment evinced an unconquer- 
able dislike to the company of 
Maistre Frissegoulet. 

During the cat’s wild scamper 
over his table the phial con- 
taining the elixir had been 
knocked over and the contents 
spilt. But the Maistre could 
let them go without regret, 
for clearly there had been an 
error in the ingredients. He 
set himself to work once more, 
and after a time produced a 
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second dose slightly different 
in composition, which he tried 
on a wandering dog that he en- 
ticed to the house by means of a 
bone tied to a length of string. 
The dog merely shook itself 
and made off with the bone. 
A third variant of the illegible 
recipe was possible; indeed, 
many more, and at this 
the Maistre worked during the 
ensuing winter. But the con- 
tinual concentration demanded 
by the process was damaging 
his business, and Madame was 
becoming more and more ex- 
asperated. Alchemy as a hobby 
had seemed to her an excellent 
thing, but as a serious pursuit 
it failed to bring in an adequate 
recompense. 

When the third variant was 
completed the Maistre looked 
about him for a subject that 
could not so easily escape. 
With a kind of exasperation 
roused by long hours of fruit- 
less toil, and by his two other 
failures and by the anticipa- 
tion of other failures to come, 
he sprayed the family pig and 
uttered the magic formula. And 
to his first sensation of utter 
dismay, in a trice the creature 
had disappeared. He seized 
a@ long stick and poked about 
with it all round the sty. But 
there was no doubt of the 
thing. He had hit the right 
combination at last; the pig 
had utterly and impalpably 
disappeared. His growing sense 
of triumph was only damped 
by a growing sense of dismay. 
How could he explain the dis- 
appearance to his wife ? 
Hastily he ran upstairs and 
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brought down the bottle of 
the elixir of reappearance. | He 
dipped in his gowpillon, and, 
scattering the precious drops 
far and wide across the sty, 
cried out— 

“In the Name of the Trinity, 
I command thee to return to 
visibility and reappear once 
more.”’ 

But the sty remained empty, 
He tried a dozen different 
formulas of command, but the 
pig refused to return to pleas- 
ing solidity. Of course, he 
could not be sure that he had 
sprayed the pig, nor, if he had 
at any time sprayed it, whether 
he had uttered the correct 
formula simultaneously, nor in- 
deed if the antidote should be 
used a8 a spray at all. And 
Frissegoulet suddenly under- 
stood, what had not occurred 
to him before, the extreme difii- 
culty of trying experiments on 
a thing that is wholly invisible 
and impalpable. 

Naturally Madame was greatly 
annoyed at the disappearance 
of the pig. Her husband had 
an instinctive feeling that this 
was not the proper moment to 
share his secret with her. I- 
deed he had not yet decided 
whether Madame was to par- 
take of his future glory or no. 
She would not be a very im 
posing figure at court. At 
any rate, as long as he was 
unable to discover the proper 
formula for reappearance she 
would be aware only of the 
vanished pig. And vanished 


pig would be vanished pig t0 
her and nothing more. So the 
Maistre invented a tale that 
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pe had left the house but for a 
moment, and on his return 
had found the door open and 
the pig gone. 

His confession brought down 
on him a storm of abuse, but 
not such a storm as the truth 
would have raised. However, 


- to his dismay Madame at once 


rushed to the pig-sty, and 
flinging open the door searched 
the interior frantically. So 
that, although the Maistre at 
once clapped the door shut 
again, he could no more feel 
sure that the pig was inside. 
At any rate it was of little 
use sprinkling a probably empty 
sty and hoping against hope. 
Why, he might use the correct 
formula and never know that he 
had ever hit on the right one. 
During the next few days the 
Maistre Frissegoulet became 
tired of hearing the voice of 
Madame eternally harping on 
the loss of the pig, a theme 
which she had finally developed 
into an accusation against him 
of plotting to destroy the wealth 
and happiness of the Frisse- 
goulet family. At intervening 
times he sat up in his attic 
trying to think out possible 
formulas which would. make 
the reappearance potion work. 
He was now experimenting, as 
he might have done earlier had 
he but taken thought, on flies : 
creatures easily caught yet not 
wholly satisfactory, for how 
could he be certain that an 
invisible and impalpable fly 
could be still subjected to 
bonds. In addition another 
query was worrying him: was 
it possible that things which 
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became so instantly and im- 
palpably invisible, could be of 
any use as @ military force— 
except perhaps for spying, an 
inglorious branch of the service 
which would never be rewarded 
with noble honours ? : 

Nevertheless the main prob- 
lem itself was sufficiently ab- 
sorbing to keep Maistre Frisse- 
goulet at work so intently 
that the whole town soon 
suspected he was on the 
track of some alchemic dis- 
covery of importance. And 
on this, the casual remark of 
a jester led to his final undoing. 
This wit, having recently been 
worsted in a passage of words 
by Madame, suggested one 
evening in the tavern that he 
would not be surprised to learn 
that the old fox Frissegoulet 
had found some secret for the 
raising of beautiful women in 
that attic of his, for by no 
other reasoning could he remain 
so contented with his actual 
wife. The joke caught on 
quickly, for the notion of Frisse- 
goulet raising lovely women 
had a flavour of the ludicrous ; 
but as such rumours will, com- 
ing into the mouths of persons 
ill-provided with humour, it 
rapidly changed to real earnest. 
At last the gossips definitely 
stated that the Maistre could 
call up for himself as fine a 
company in his attic as any 
that the celebrated Dr Faustus 
had ever enjoyed. 

Naturally the tale was not 
long in coming to the ears of 
Madame, and the virago 
stormed Frissegoulet’s work- 
room just as he was about to 
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banish to invisibility his one 
hundred and thirty-first fly. 
The Maistre was tired and 
almost at the end of his in- 
ventive faculties. Also he was 
wholly unprepared for the storm 
of abuse, the hysterics, the 
wild accusations that poured 
in @ stream more and more 
volubly from the lips of his 
incensed wife. He had indeed 
been caught in the act; and 
though he did not understand 
the exact nature of the accusa- 
tion, there was enough in it 
about ‘ raising to visibility ’ to 
make his denials smack of the 
insincere. Madame, convinced 
by his equivocal manner that 
the tale was indeed true, leapt 
upon him and clutched him 
by the hair, loudly expressing 
the intention of destroying all 
his nefarious apparatus with 
no less an instrument than his 
own head. In his dismay the 
Maistre could think of no means 
of escape but the obvious. 
Pushing Madame from him 
with all his force, he thrust 
the goupillon into the elixir, 
and, plentifully bespattering his 
wife, cried at the top of his 
voice— 

“In the Name of the Trinity 
I command thee utterly to dis- 
appear, to become invisible 
spirit and impalpable nothing- 
ness walking upon the face of 
the earth.” 

A shriek echoed his com- 
mand, and in a trice Madame’s 
clothes had fallen in a heap 
to the floor, while the woman 
herself faded instantly from 
both sight and feeling. 
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** Dieu!” cried Frissegoulet, 
aghast at himself, ‘‘ what haye 
I done ? ” 

But the astonishing thing 
was that although Madame 
Frissegoulet had disappeared 
her voice had not. Shriek 
after shriek sounded through 
the attic till Frissegoulet, fear. 
ing that the neighbours might 
hear, ran to the windows and 
door and closed them tight. 
Luckily, Madame’s voice was 
often raised, not so poignantly 
it is true; but in any case at 
the time little notice was taken 
of the noise. Later some doubt 
was raised why the voice, too, 
should not have disappeared, 
but expert opinion maintained 
that being already invisible 
and impalpable it was not 
properly included in the con- 
mand. 

Though invisible Madame did 
not long remain ignorant that 
her voice was still potent. The 
pen of the writer must hesitate 
to transcribe the vehemence 
of her rage. But, as she gradu- 
ally learned from Frissegoulet’s 
trembling avowals the full truth 
of the tragedy that had over- 
taken her, rage turned to weep- 
ing and prayerful despair. And 
this change in turn made Frisse- 
goulet aware of what he had 
been slow to understand, that 
he was master of the situation. 
Indeed an invisible and impal- 
pable wife was little to be 
afraid of ; besides, he had now 
@® definite object on which he 
could experiment — something 
far superior to flies or even to 


pigs. 
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Naturally neither Frissegou- 
let nor his wife wished this 
adventure to become public, he 
because of his secret, she for 
motives of vanity; for what 
woman would wish it known 
that her husband can banish 
her to invisibility at will. So 
the two agreed that Frisse- 
goulet should say that Madame 
had gone off on a visit, but 
meanwhile, with her assistance, 
he should make all efforts to 
discover the secret of the anti- 
dote. He first repeated ail 
his experiments tried on the 
pig, and then the one hundred 
and thirty-one variants used on 
the flies, all without success. 
After those they tried more 
and more recondite experiments, 
but nothing availed. Madame 
Frissegoulet remained invisible 
and impalpable, and Frisse- 
goulet himself, as he confessed 
to the justices afterwards, was 
becoming worn for lack of 
sleep; for the woman, being 
now but spirit, had no need 
of repose, and would awaken 
him at any hour of the night 
providing she had hit on an- 
other idea. Then she would 
force him up to the attic to 
try it instantly. 

For the thing could not re- 
main hidden much longer. The 
Frissegoulets had no children, 
but the servants began to com- 
plain that they could hear two 
voices conversing in a room 
where they afterwards ascer- 
tained that Frissegoulet had 
been alone. The maids left 
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in a body, and no others 
would accept service in the 
house. Frissegoulet had to do 
his own cooking and marketing, 
and was looked at askance in 
the streets, for the servants 
did not keep silent on the 
matter. At last one morning 
he was arrested, and carried 
before the justices of the town 
on the charge of murdering 
his wife. 

Frissegoulet could do no more 
than confess the truth; and 
it is from his examination as 
recorded in the archives of the 
town of Yvec-le-pont that this 
story for the most part has 
been compiled. Under a guard 
he was escorted to his house 
to fetch the parchment and his 
wife. For a long time he had 
some difficulty in persuading 
her to accompany him, but he 
prevailed, and the whole town 
could witness with amazement 
how as he went her voice pur- 
sued him, upbraiding loudly in 
her well-known manner. 

The genuineness of the parch- 
ment was beyond all doubt, 
though none of the judges had 
sufficient Latinity to decipher 
it; but on the assurance of 
Frissegoulet that the name of 
the Trinity was prominent in 
the exhortation, they agreed 
that he must be absolved for 
the moment of dealing with 
Satanic powers. Frissegoulet 
told them the whole story, 
which was corroborated by the 
voice of his wife. He asserted 
that his experiments had been 
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pursued solely in the hopes of 
becoming useful to the King’s 
Majesty in his wars. Madame 
also pleaded that he should be 
left at liberty, since it was her 
only hope of regaining visi- 
bility. For some time the jus- 
tices were not agreed whether 
an invisible person could give 
evidence, since by no manner 
of means could she be seen to 
take the oath. Atlast humanity 
triumphed over pedantry, and 
she was allowed to be a credible 
witness, since on her evidence 
depended both the prosecution 
and the defence. A strict pro- 
viso was added, however, that 
this by no means should create 
@ precedent. 

The justices would have had 
Frissegoulet give a practical 
demonstration of the powers of 
his elixir causing a cat, pig, 
or even a condemned criminal, 
if he should prefer, to disappear 
before their very eyes. But 
Frissegoulet sadly admitted that 
in the final wrench, as he had 
dragged the goupillon from the 
flask the vessel had been over- 
turned and all the elixir wasted. 
Six months or so would be 
required to make another brew. 

At last the justices agreed 
that Frissegoulet in thus banish- 
ing his wife to invisibility was 
guilty of a crime of passion, 
but that there were extenuating 
circumstances. In the first 
place she was his wife, which 
gave him powers over her body ; 
secondly, the crime had no 
place on the statute books, for 
clearly a person could not be 
held as murdered whose voice 
was still living; and thirdly, 
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the said injured party, although 
naturally complaining of his 
action, had pleaded against 
forfeiture ; therefore the Sieur 
Frissegoulet should remain at 
liberty provisionally, but should 
use his utmost efforts to fing 
the antidote and restore his 
wife to the state from which 
he had so forcibly wrested her, 

Frissegoulet bowed humbly 
to the judges’ temperate deci- 
sion, while Madame, invisibly 
but not inaudibly, thanked all 
the Saints in the calendar 
whom she could call to mind at 
the moment. 

Yet, it was held that the 
thing had not been proved to 
be wholly non-diabolic, and 
therefore Frissegoulet and his 
wife should repair to the church 
immediately after high mass on 
Sunday morning, when a grand 
exorcism should be attempted. 

“And woe to you, Frisse- 
goulet,”’ cried the chief justice, 
shaking an admonitory finger 
at him, “if we find the least 
hint of Satan’s hand in this 
affair.” 

But Frissegoulet showed him- 
self so eager for the trial that 
little hope was expected from 
the experiment. 

Such fears were justified. 
The ceremony was to the high- 
est degree impressive. An ab- 
bot, no less, had consented to 
pronounce the most powerful 
exorcism that could be found. 
Frissegoulet, in his Sunday best, 
was led up to the high altar 
with his wife at his side; at 
least so it was presumed from her 
voice. Unluckily the final words 
of the exorcism were interrupted 
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by @ scream from the back of 
the church, where an old woman, 
hitherto wholly unsuspected of 
witchcraft, was seen to fall on 
her back foaming at the mouth 
and jerking her limbs about in 
a hideous fashion. Curiosity 
must have led her there, not 
suspecting that the exorcism 
aimed at another could strike 
herself. She was at once car- 
ried from the precincts, but 
died before she could be brought 
to justice, so violently had the 
exorcism wrought on the evil 
spirit within her. But upon 
the invisible Madame Frisse- 
goulet neither the command of 
the Church nor the showers of 


sacred water had the least- 


effect, clearly showing that 
whatever might be responsible 
for her invisibility the power 
could not be that of the devil. 

Naturally the whole incident 
much increased the importance 
of the Maistre Frissegoulet. 
His spells grew so rapidly in 
demand that on several occa- 
sions he was able to raise his 
fees and yet lose no custom; 
in fact, so much did he now 
gain from this one source that 
he gave up the practice of both 
barbering and surgery. He 
was spontaneously accorded 
measures of distinction hitherto 
reserved for the richer bur- 
gesses, the justices, or the 
higher clergy. Everybody was 
careful to avoid giving him 
offence, for had he not the 
power to banish a man to 
invisibility in a trice. His 
habits, too, changed. With the 
disappearance of his wife and 
his increase of importance and 
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wealth he now spent his even- 
ings at the tavern enjoying 
himself, in spite of the fact 
that from time to time her voice 
might be heard imploring him 
to come home. At first the 
presence of Madame, although 
wholly invisible, had discon- 
certed the roysterers, but in a 
short time use made them ac- 
customed to her interruptions, 
and, indeed, the poor woman 
became something of a butt for 
that coarse-minded gathering. 

“ Hey, la Mére,” they would 
ery, “give us a bit of your 
mind now. Engueulez, va!” 

On more than one occasion 
the Maistre had received visits 
after dark at his house from 
men whose faces were carefully 
shrouded and who spoke in 
obviously disguised voices. 
They offered him large sums 
if he would banish certain 
persons to invisibility. To the 
honour of the Maistre, in re- 
futation of a certain accusation 
brought later against him, he 
always refused them, no matter 
how much gold they might 
offer. If they threatened him 
he always replied that his 
supply of the elixir had been 
spilt, and he had been latterly 
too occupied in the search for 
the antidote to make another 
lot. Twice during his absence 
from home the house had been 
entered and searched from cellar 
to attic. The burglars evidently 
hoped to find the precious 
recipe, but it was too well 
hidden away, and remained 
undiscovered. 

Twice the Maistre himself 
had been waylaid and searched, 
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but he did not carry the 
parchment on his person. On 
the second time there is reason 
to believe that a scheme of 
abduction had been planned, 
but his cries brought up the 
watch, and the others had fled. 
From that moment the Maistre 
was always accompanied from 
the tavern to his door by a 
guard of citizens, who had no 
desire that the secret of in- 
visibility should get into the 
hands of criminal fellows. 
There is no reason why the 
Maistre Frissegoulet should not 
have spent his life wealthy and 
respected in Yvec-le-pont had 
it not been for the tongue of 
Madame. Though invisible, it 
was soon clear that she had 
lost none of her spite or malice. 
She stuck to her husband tighter 
than wax, but, growing more 
exasperated by the lapse of 
time, she began a truly horrid 
practice of divulging secrets in 
public and of flouting with de- 
famatory gossip those very per- 
sons most poignantly interested. 
Her husband tried in vain to 
curb her tongue. Invisibility, 
and a growing certainty that 
she would never regain her 
former state, made her reck- 
less. She sowed scandal abroad 
with no fear of consequences, 
for an ordinary scandal-monger 
might be brought to book .. . 
but an invisible one . . . who 
could manage such a scourge ? 
In a short time the town was 
aseeth with jealousies, re- 
venges, backbitings, duels, and 
even murders. Never had a 
respectable community known 
such a frightful state of affairs ; 
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all their secrets were 
remorselessly to light. 

However, the affair took ay 
unexpected turn. The justices, 
at their wits’ end, suddenly 
decided to rearrest Frissego 
the last thing which that worthy 
had expected. He protested 
that in life, or rather in vigi- 
bility, his wife’s tongue wag 
always beyond his control; how 
then should he handle her in- 
visible? But their worships 
replied that they had reason 
to suspect he was not pur 
suing his endeavours to restore 
her to visibility with sufi 
cient diligence. They could 
not blame him, they added, 
but in the cause of public 
necessity his normal wishes 
could not be considered. His 
efforts must be stimulated, and 
to show that they were in 
earnest the justices had de- 
cided to give him a small taste 
of the question. To-day one 
tooth should be drawn. On 
the Sunday following, had the 
Maistre not succeeded in re 
storing his wife, two should 
be extracted, and so on. The 
Maistre prayed, implored, wept, 
but without success. The jus- 
tices coldly answered that he 
had already had time; the 
loss of a tooth would stimulate 
his wits, maybe. 

He was accordingly handed 
over to the torturer, who ex- 
tracted the tooth as instructed, 
but he kept away from the 
Maistre during the following 
week, although it was gener: 
ally understood that another 
supply of elixir had not yet 
been manufactured. 
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However, in this there must 
have been a misunderstanding, 
for, on the following Saturday, 
when the justices sent a posse 
to rearrest Frissegoulet, in an- 
swer to their knocking he thrust 
his head from an upper window, 
and, waving a goupillon at the 
men below, asked them to come 
and try a dose of invisibility. 

“I’ve got a new brew all 
fresh and potent,’’ he screamed. 

Without a word of command 
the posse retreated hurriedly 
from the door; no one dared 
to risk the fatal shower. <A 
messenger was sent scampering 
for the justices, who sum- 
moned Frissegoulet to surren- 
der. He only threatened them 
with his spraying instrument 
and jeered at them. In vain 
the justices urged their officers 
to assault the house: men who 


would have confronted arrows, 
cross-bow quarrels, cannon balls 
and bullets refused to face the 


terrors of invisibility. The 
justices then determined to 
starve him out. Two movable 
penthouses were constructed, 
and under these the guards 
were brought to the doors. 
But no one would venture 
Within. 

For a week no sound was 
heard. Two weeks passed and 
no sign of life came from the 
interior. But a whole month 
elapsed before a man was found 
with sufficient courage to inves- 
tigate. The bold fellow was a 
half-drunken arquebusier, who 
vowed that he would face the 
devil himself for a handful of 
ducats. He kicked open the 
door and reeled recklessly in- 
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side. For ten minutes the 
watchers could hear his foot- 
steps stumbling about the rooms 
or up the stairs. At last he 
thrust his head from an attic 
window. 

“ The place is as empty as a 
tossed pot,” he yelled. 

The justices hurried into the 
house. They found nothing 
except that on the table in the 
workroom of the Maistre a 
piece of parchment was pinned 
down, and on the parchment 
a rude figure of a man was 
scrawled, his thumb at his 
nose and the fingers of both 
hands extended therefrom. Be- 
neath this wretched drawing 
was written— 

“A wise man can take his 
own dose.” 

Beside the parchment was a 
goupillon and an overturned 
flask, from which the liquid 
had stained the board. So 
that those who believed that 
Frissegoulet possessed no more 
elixir were deceived ; or, what 
is more likely, he had been 
manufacturing it all the while 
instead of seeking the anti- 
dote. 

But now that the magician 
had taken himself off into 
oblivion, the people of Yvec-le- 
pont could estimate their loss. 
Who would henceforth make 
good protective spells to guard 
their cattle in crises, or from 
whom might anxious mothers 
get advice ? 

The hasty action of the 
justices was generally con- 
demned, for, after all, Frisse- 
goulet had but spoken the 
truth when he said that even 
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in visibility he could not con- 
trol his wife’s tongue. His 


disappearance was widely felt 
and deeply regretted. Besides, 
he had been an ornament to 
the town; what other place in 
the whole of France could boast 
of a man with an invisible 
wife ? 


Yet we must not fail to 
leave on record that there 
were certain persons so scep- 
tical by nature that they dared 
to deny Frissegoulet’s discovery 
of an elixir of invisibility. It 
is true that they only raised 
their voices after his disappear- 
ance; they never gave him a 
chance to prove by rude ex- 
periment on their own persons 
the falsity of their contention. 
The fact of the parchment 
they did not deny, but they 
maintained that Frissegoulet 
had failed in his experiments. 
They said that the pig had 
really escaped, and they claimed 
to have the confession of a 
malefactor, who said that he 
had caught and had eaten the 
pig himself; but. malefactors 
will say anything for notoriety’s 
sake. They further avowed 
their belief that Frissegoulet, 
exasperated by his wife’s con- 
tinual harping over the loss of 
the pig, had at last murdered 
her in a fit of rage. Then, 
inspired by the disappearance 
of the pig, he had used a 
Bohemian’s device whereby the 
voices of other persons could 
be imitated and cast at a dis- 
tance without moving the lips. 
But at last his natural malice 
had_ carried him too far, and 
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justice had descended equivoc- 
ally upon him. 

To expose the weakness of 
their cause we add that one 
party asserted that Frissegoulet, 
in his new-found insolenee, 
calmly came to the door one 
night and terrified the wateh- 
man with his goupillon. He 
then walked off, and the watch 
had never dared to admit that 
he had let him escape. Another 
party protested that it was an 
easy thing, seeing the darkness 
of the nights, for Frissegoulet 
to have made his way across 
several neighbouring roofs and 
to have let himself down by 
means of a rope attached toa 
chimney. 

On the other hand, the more 
popular side was wnanimow 
that he had simply sprayed him- 
self into invisibility. 

The sceptical party further 
asserted that a fellow much 
resembling Frissegoulet was 
said to have been spied in & 
Paris Fair with a doll on his 
knees, making that doll speak 
apparently like a living Chris- 
tian. He was in the company 
of a rough woman who danced 
dressed as a Bohemian. But 
everyone is aware how little 
faith can be placed in the words 
of such as those who will deny 
that the moon has any influence 
on growing roots, that witches 
are able to ride on broomsticks, 
and even that the King’s touch 
has power of healing. Persons 
who will rashly make such 
statements will invent any kind 
of lie with which to bolster up 
their impious and heretical ob- 
stinacy. 
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THE ILLUSTRIOUS ORDER OF ICELAND 
FISHERMEN. 


BY H. 8. ROBINSON. 


In the Navy of to-day, as 
in the time of our forefathers, 
paint is primarily an aid to 
beauty. Now, as then, other 
things being equal, “there be 
those who have risen thereby.” 
The merchant seaman regards 
it mainly as an antidote, a 
corrective directed against the 
efforts of weather and water to 
corrode. The fisherman does 
not think about it at all, and 
would be highly incensed if 
asked to spend any idle hours 
between catches, which he re- 
gards as sacred to himself, in 
wing it to repair the ravages 
of time. This accounts for 
the decrepit appearance of the 


- string of trawlers over whose 


whale-backed forecastles I clam- 
bered in the wake of the ship- 
keeper, who reminded me of 
Captain Hook minus the iron 
substitute for a hand, so tall 
and saturnine was he in appear- 
ance. 

Dropping down on to the 
flush deck of the end ship of 
the line, he led the way up 
to the wheel-house, indicated 
the hatchway leading down to 
the miniature cabin, and in- 
vited me to make myself at 
home. As this was guarded 
by a dog of doubtful breed, 
who bared his teeth at my 
approach and showed no in- 
clination to take me on trust, 
I decided to await the arrival 


of one having authority, and 
became absorbed in watching 
@ Jarge Greenland trawler dis- 
charging a catch, which ap- 
peared to consist mainly of 
giant halibut. 

Suddenly the wheel - house 
door opened to admit “the 
best skipper out of Grimsby.” 
He was tall, over six feet, 
broad of shoulder and massive 
in build, and he carried his 
sixty-three years lightly. He 
walked with the crabbed gait 
and slight roll of the fisherman ; 
his arms, with their enormous 
hands, one of which was twisted 
and searred as the result of 
an accident with a winch, 
hung loosely at his sides. Blue 
eyes, candid as a child’s, hinted 
at a hasty temper over which 
even age had not brought with 
it complete control, though it 
is many years since boot and 
fist lent additional force to 
orders slackly carried out. He 
extended the maimed hand in 
welcome, and led the way into 
the cabin. 

Half an hour later we 
bumped our way out of the 
docks into the Humber, where 
Harry, the third hand, took 
over the wheel and started a 
spirited discussion on the rela- 
tive merits of teetotallers and 
beer - drinkers as § workers. 
‘* Boozers is best,” was Harry’s 
opinion; but the more he 
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asserted it the more obvious 
it became that Harry was not 
exactly unbiassed. He was 
just warming to the defence 
of the beer-drinker when he 
stopped as if shot, turned to 
the skipper, and said, “ Gor, 
skipper, I’ve forgot my clob- 
ber!” 

There was only one thing to 
be done. For Harry to carry 
out his duties in a “ gent’s 
natty blue suiting” was un- 
thinkable, so the anchor was 
dropped, a launch summoned, 
and the delinquent hurried 
shorewards for his missing 
clothes. The rest of the out- 
ward- bound trawlers dis- 
appeared, and we were left 
alone among those which had 
just returned from sea and 
were waiting for the launch 
which acts as a sort of traffic 
policeman to give them per- 
mission to proceed into dock. 
This prevents the mad rush 
for dock which used to result 
when a number of trawlers 
arrived together, especially if 
the Grimsby Town Football 
Club happened to be playing 
at home that day. 

Just as the chastened Harry 
returned thinking darkly of ‘the 
sack’ and the ten shillings he 
would have to pay for the use 
of the launch, the chief engineer 
came forward to report tube 
trouble. The skipper groaned 
and turned to the mate. 
“George,” he shouted, “ tell 
the skipper of the launch to 
get some _ boilermakers sent 
out to us.” Then, as an after- 
thought, “And give ‘im that 
there black cat to take ashore. 
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I knew it would bring us no 
luck.” 

Twelve hours later, after 4 
difference of opinion with 4 
French trawlerman who had 
elected to cross our bows to 
pass us to starboard, then 
changed his mind and recrogsed 
to pass us on the port side, 
the little vessel rounded the 
Bull Light which marks the 
entrance to the Humber, frisked 
her tail playfully in farewell, 
and dipping her nose into 4 
ninth wave, spattered the wheel- 
house windows with spray. The 
skipper cocked a weather-wise 
eye, and observed that it was 
going to blow. It did. Twelve 
hours later the gale burst upon 
us from the north-east, and for 
five days flung the little ship 
hither and thither in a welter 
of foaming white water. Hach 
wave hit the bow with a noise 
like an explosion and a fore 
that sent a shudder through 
the framework of the ship, 
which retaliated by burrowing 
down into it and flinging sheets 
of spray high above her solitary 
funnel and masts. An endless 
cascade of water flooded the 
fore-deck, raced aft to jom 
that which poured in amidships 
—so that the after-end was com- 
pletely submerged throughout 
the trip—and slithered back into 
the sea over the stern. Three 
feet of water dashing madly 
along the deck made progress 
aft impossible except by clam- 
bering precariously over the 
engine-room casing. The skip- 
per’s observation that all she 
needed to be a submarine was 
& periscope was justified when, 
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on one occasion, the whole ship 
was submerged ; only the fun- 
nel, masts, and upper works 
could be seen above water. 
The skipper, intent upon mak- 
ing up for lost time, drove her 
for all she was worth, deter- 
mined, if possible, to catch up 
with the others. He need not 
have bothered. Most of them 
were either sheltering, or mak- 
ing good defects caused by the 
storm, in Aberdeen when we 
passed there, and one skipper 
landed two young passengers 
because he feared they would 
not live to reach Iceland. 

In the cabin it was insuffer- 
ably hot owing to a steam- 
heater which could not be 
turned off, and the closed 
scuttles which could not be 
opened without filling the place 
with water. The monotonous 
clanking of the cranks in the 
adjoining engine-room re-echoed 
round the bulkheads. Each 
revolution felt like a hammer- 
tap on the head of anyone 
lying on bunk or settee, driving 
away sleep until sheer physical 
fatigue induced an uneasy night- 
mare-haunted doze from which 
the sleeper awoke, unrefreshed, 
to be flung from side’to side by 
the writhing and rolling of the 
vessel. 

Coal in the fish-holds shifted 
and produced a dangerous list 
80 that the men had to toil 
below restowing it. To them 
the Pentland Firth gave a 
breathing space, the last any- 
one would have until the lee 
of the Faroe Islands gave an- 
other brief respite from the 
fury of the storm, leaving an- 
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other two hundred and thirty 
miles to cover. 

Eventually, two days over- 
due, Iceland was sighted, and 
the anchor dropped in the 
mountain - girdled harbour of 
Nord Fiord. Tea, which we 
drank every two hours, was 
produced, and from somewhere 
aft, in @ long quavering call 
which made me think of Cap- 
tain Flint’s parrot, came the 
magical cry, “‘ Dinner—oh ! ” 

Despite our five days’ fast, 
neither the skipper nor I had 
any desire for food. Prudence, 
however, urged us to try to 
eat something. Just as we had 
decided to do so a lean cadaver- 
ous face, with timid eyes peer- 
ing from beneath the peak of 
a greasy cap, from which a few 
lank wisps of hair escaped, was 
pushed round the door, and 
‘ cookie,’ nervously fingering a 
drooping moustache, begged us, 
in a high piping treble, to sample 
his fare. As I was preparing 
to follow the skipper down to 
the deck, I heard his voice, in 
tones of mingled horror and 
remonstrance, addressing one 
of the hands. 

“* If that gentleman,” he said, 
‘“‘ was to come down from the 
bridge now, he’d think there 
wasn’t a sailor in the ship!” 
Apparently he had discovered, 
lying on a part of the deck 
which had been under water 
until then, a rope’s end without 
a whipping on it. That I con- 
sidered to be the height of 
professional pride. 

When we sat down we were 
as pretty a set of pirates in 
appearance a8 anyone could 
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wish to see. Unwashed and 
unshaven, with hands and faces 
begrimed by coal-dust, and 
jerseys, trousers, and sea-boots 
eaked with salt, we occupied 
two sides of the triangular 
table round which ran a settee 
beneath the bunks occupied 
by the third hand, second 
engineer, and steward, and at- 
tempted to eat the meal of 
pea-soup, sour bread, sodden 
potatoes, and uneatable salt 
beef which the cook had pro- 
vided for us. At a later stage 
that worthy informed us that 
he had once been a boatswain 
in “the company’s boats.” It 
is to be hoped that he was a 
good one, for assuredly he was 
the world’s worst cook. 
Throughout the meal Harry, 
ever voluble, discussed the ad- 
vantages of life in prison, from 
which he had just been released 
after undergoing fourteen days’ 
detention for, as he expressed 
it, “slogging a policeman.” 
As the skipper interrupted, 
with a dry chuckle, to admit 
that he had once had to stay 
away from Grimsby for six 
months after a similar offence, 
it would seem that a police- 
man’s lot, there at least, is 
not a happy one. To Harry 
good food, the use of a library, 
and fivepence a day for sewing 
seventy-two feet of mail-bags 
appeared to be better than going 
to sea in a trawler. This view 
did not commend itself to 
George, the mate, who was in- 
clined to regard Harry as being 
not quite respectable. To 
George—who, like the skipper, 
received no pay but a per- 
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centage of the profits, if any— 
every fish caught represented 
part of a brick in the row of 
houses in which he lives, and 
which he hopes some day to 
own. The end house ig half. 
shop. In that he intends to 
live and settle down as a r- 
spectable tradesman ashore, 
Across the table the chief 
engineer, his meal concluded, 
sat wrapped in thought, idly 
exploring the cavity of a hollow 
tooth with the bent prong of 
a fork, while the second, clad, 
like the chief, in oily dungaree 
trousers and a grey singlet, 
gazed, with Celtic detachment, 
at @ bolt in the deckhead. 
Beside him sat Mick the trim- 
mer, quiet-voiced and gentle- 
eyed, given to the reading of 
books not usually found in 
trawlers. Unlike the skipper 
he looked his age, which was 
the same, but then Mick had 
once been a man of substance 
and importance ashore. What 
had caused his downfall none 
knew or cared to ask. The 
trawler trade contains many 
such waifs and strays, who, 
having made their own pat- 
ticular hell on earth, ask noth- 
ing but to be left alone in it. 
The other trimmer was Mick's 
mental and physical opposite, 
a@ brawny young man of twenty- 
one, who could neither read 
nor write. The others wer 
ordinary enough in their way, 
and included a young man of 
herculean strength who only 
spoke one sentence during the 
month I knew him, and that 
in such broad Scotch as to be 
unintelligible to me. 
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Dinner over, proposed by 
the skipper, seconded by George, 
I was acclaimed unanimously 
a member of The Illustrious 
Order of Iceland Fishermen, 
who point the finger of scorn 
at their less adventurous 
prothers of the North Sea, and 
speak disparagingly, in their 
presence, of people who potter 
about the Dogger Bank for 
four days and then make for 
Grimsby and fetch up at Flam- 
borough Head, thirty-two miles 
to the northward. 

Back on the bridge once 
more we discussed many sub- 
jects, ranging fromthe behaviour 
of wives, upon which the skipper 
might be considered as an 
authority having had three, 
to the eloquence of Lord Birken- 
head, for which he had the most 
profound respect. Anything 
for which he had a profound 
respect he was prepared to 
defend to the last ditch, so 
that when he mentioned the 
fact in passing that one tur- 
bulent member of a former 
crew had had the temerity, 
after speaking slightingly of 
the noble peer, to sing a song 
known as ‘The Red Flag,’ I 
asked what happened, to which 
he replied : “‘ Well, sir, we ’ad 
a bit of an accident. You see, 
when I ‘it ‘im ’e fell over- 
board.” It must have been a 
very sore Communist that was 
hauled back aboard after being 
lifted three feet over a bulwark 
with one blow. 

Strengthened by regular 
draughts of fresh tea, we talked 
or read the hours away, until 
my watch informed me that 
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it was midnight, though the 
long Arctic day made it pos- 
sible still to read without the 
aid of artificial light, and I 
sought my hard bed. 

Five o’clock the next morn- 
ing saw us once more heading 
for sea, though the appearance 
of a new moon on the Monday, 
two days before, rendered a 
change in the weather unlikely 
before the Friday and seemed 
to indicate that our efforts 
were foredoomed to be:wasted. 
In any case, with the wind 
from the north-east the fish off 
the east coast of Iceland dis- 
appear. We had been out a 
bare hour when it became evi- 
dent that fishing was out of 
the question, and the ship’s 
head was turned for Seidis 
Fiord. Surrounded byits moun- 
tains between three and four 
thousand feet high, from the 
snow-clad summits of which 
waterfalls drop almost sheer 
to the sea, we covered the ten 
miles to the trading station of 
Vestdalseyri and anchored off 
Wathnes Villa, the agent’s 
house, built, like all the agents’ 
and factors’ houses, of wood on 
stone, enclosed by a garden of 
shrubs. 

Impassable mountains cut off 
all communication with the rest 
of Iceland, except by sea and 
the telegraph which runs round 
the coast. The station is built 
in semicircular shape with 
about three miles of water 
frontage, and is composed, apart 
from church and school, of 
stores, villas, and the smaller 
shacks of peasantry and fisher- 
men. Most of the payment is 
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in kind, the factors providing 
the fishermen’s wives and fami- 
lies with food while they are 
away for some six months or 
so after herring. The principal 
food is dried fish. As the 
miniature sheep and cattle are 
also fed on it their flesh has an 
unpleasantly fishy flavour, and 
the cows yield fishy milk. Rab- 
bits are unknown, but hares 
Tun about the moss-covered 
slopes in summer. 

Waving away some Faroe 
fishermen begging for ice the 
skipper levelled his glasses at 
the trim Danish fishery pro- 
tection cruiser, bought from 
Britain, which takes the place 
of the old and slow motor- 
boats which used to prowl 
about on the look-out for fisher- 
men poaching within the three- 
mile limit. On her first grand 
tour of Iceland she returned 
with almost enough astonished 
and disgruntled trawlermen to 
pay, in fines, for her cost. 

“TI never poach,” said the 
skipper. ‘“‘It isn’t fair, besides 
I’ve been caught eight times. 
The last time they put a smart 
young officer aboard to take 
me to Reikavick for trial. I 
asked ’im to lend me one of 
their guns and we'd fight it 
out with them, but ’e only 
smiled and offered me a cigar. 
Proper gentleman ’e was, 80 
was the captain. After they’d 
fined me and confiscated my 
gear, same as they always do, 
’e brought me a whisky-and- 
soda, and said ’e “oped we'd 
always be friends. I thanked 
’*im and said it was the most 
expensive drink I’d ever had. 


When trawlermen tell you, gir, 
that they’ve been caught ang 
fined when they were outside 
the limit, don’t you listen to 
‘em. They're mostly liars any- 
way, and those officers belong 
to the Danish Navy. Naval 
Officers don’t do tricks like 
that. Lor’, sir, you should gee 
some of ours keeping the peace 
on our own fishing grounds, 
settling this and settling that, 
surrounded by Frenchmen, Nor- 
wegians, and Germans, and 
keeping ‘em all in order, and 
smiling all the time as though 
they liked the job. The com- 
mander of one of them never 
thinks of passing me without 
a cheery ‘Good day, and good 
luck.’ If you could ’ve seen 
some of our own men, before 
the'insurance companies stopped 
‘em from carrying ‘ the bond, 
coming down the Humber two 
and three abreast, the crews 
fighting drunk when they 
shouldn’t rightly ’ave broached 
the stuff until they were twenty 
miles out, you’d ’ve thought 
the protection boats would ’ve 
all their work cut out to look 
after them, without bothering 
about foreigners.” 

The following day we set off 
again to try our luck at five 
o'clock in the afternoon. 
Steaming north-east the gear 
was prepared, and at sevel- 
thirty the first ‘shot.’ After 
three hours’ slow steaming the 
rattle of the winch warned 
all hands that a haul was 
about to be made. Slowly 
and steadily the towing wires, 
each three times as long as the 
depth of water, in this case 
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forty fathoms, were hauled in 
until the doors, which keep 
open the net, clanged up against 
the steel derricks on the bul- 
warks fore and aft. By heav- 
ing in on the head and quarter 
ropes attached to the steel 
footrope of the net with its 
heavy hardwood bobbins at 
regular intervals, which roll 
along the ocean bed while the 
gape of the net is kept open 
by means of football bladders 
in canvas cases, the bobbins 
were drawn inboard and all 
hands set-to to haul in the belly 
and wings by hand. Finally, 
by strop and jilson, the cod- 
end came aboard and deposited 
its load in the pens on the fore- 
deck. 

One catch was very much 
like another, varying only in 
the number and quality of the 
fish. As Harry, diving be- 
neath the hides which cover 
the cod-end to prevent chafing 
of the thick netting by the sea- 
floor, unfastened the slip knot, 
an eight-foot halibut slithered 
into a pen followed by cat- 
fish which, when alive, will bite 
clean through a broomstick, 
and when apparently dead will 
turn suddenly and bite through 
arubber sea-boot, lacerating the 
foot inside. Then came plaice, 
tock salmon, or ‘coalies’ as 
they are popularly called, 
which are frequently tinned 
and sold as salmon; cod, had- 
dock, ling; a species of red 
mullet known as ‘soldiers’ 
from their bright red colour, 
discarded as useless by English 
fishermen but retained by the 
Germans: because all fish fetch 
VOL. COXXVII.—NO. MCCCLXXIV. 


the same price in Germany, 
and the German people appear 
to have no objection to them ; 
monk or angler fish. 

Steaming inshore, the men 
who were not engaged in repair- 
ing the net went forward to 
gut and stow the catch. George, 
with a piece of the white 
under-skin of a dab wrapped 
round one finger to ward off 
poison from a scratch caused 
by a fish-bone, sliced open a 
cat-fish. Deftly he removed the 
liver, dropping it in a basket 
at his feet, cleaned the fish out 
thoroughly, and flung it across 
the deck into a vacant pen to 
lie writhing and twisting for 
a full ten minutes. There it 
finally lay still to await the 
cleansing ministrations of the 
hose before being stowed on 
ice below. Seizing a large monk 
fish by the two tendons above 
its head, which hang over its 
mouth as it lies on the shingle 
and light up at the ends, at- 
tracting its prey into its mouth, 
he advanced the theory that 
while the heart of a fish beats 
it still lives, though it has been 
completely gutted. Pausing 
only to dig out from its mouth 
six ‘soldiers,’ each nine inches 
long, with the end of a broom- 
stick—he was too wary to put 
his hand into a mouth armed 
with three rows of teeth on 
top and one below,—to get 
at two more from each of 
the pouches on either side 
of its flat head, in which it 
stores what it does not wish to 
eat at the moment, he removed 
the heart, with its attendant 
blood-vessel, and placed it 
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on a hatch where, for a 
space of ten minutes by the 
clock, it continued to beat 
while its rightful owner lay, 
with jaws agape, in an adjacent 
pen. A squid, with its ‘ Govern- 
ment arrow ’ tail, parrot beak, 
octopus tentacles, and delicate 
colouring, still bearing traces 
of the indelible black fluid it 
ejects when frightened, came 
within his range of vision, and 
spearing it with his knife he 
flung it far into the sea, to be 
swooped upon by gulls, who 
abandoned it in turn for other 
fish more to their taste. To 
George Nature’s freaks and 
beauties were nothing unless 
they could be translated into 
bricks. 

With the catch stowed below, 
and the nets repaired, serious 
fishing began. Every three 
hours a haul was made, and 
as we struck bad ground there 
was a constant changing of 
nets followed by the repairing 
of the damaged one and the 
usual gutting and stowing. As 
these operations usually took 
two and a half hours, the men 
for the next ten days were lucky 
if they got three out of the 
twenty-four hours; in half-hour 
snatches, in which to eat and 
sleep. Wet through as they 
were they dropped down to 
the forecastle’ to sleep, and 
when weariness would have 
made them careless of life and 
limb the voice of the skipper 
from the bridge awoke them 
to @ sense of danger once 


For a brief spell fish-cakes re- 
lieved the monotony of endless 
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pea-soup. Then the potatos 
gave out, and the skipper, gay. 
agely asserting that to ask men 
to work hard you must feed 
them well, offered his share of 
the ‘ poundage ’ to anyone who 
would “ stab the cook.” George 
lamented the loss of a previous 
cook, whose kettle had beep 
picked up in the cod-end but 
of whom, when a man went aft 
to restore it to him, no trace 
could be found, and a sorrow- 
ing ship’s company came to 
the conclusion that he must 
have slipped overboard when 
trying to fill it. 

When bars of gold along the 
horizon, shading off into all 
the colours of the spectrum 
and subtended by a ribbon of 
palest blue, in which the newly- 
arrived trawlermen who had 
been sheltering among the 
Faroe Islands stood out like 
black silhouettes, heralded the 
the arrival of the short Arctic 
night, electric clusters enabled 
the work to be carried on until 
daylight again made it possible 
to see the buoy round which 
the assembled trawlers revolved. 

When fish showed signs of 
falling off, the ship moved on 
to The Whaleback. The first 
haul split and the entire catch 
was lost, whereat, after a con- 
cise summary of the short 
comings of individual members 
of the crew, interrupted by al 
appeal to Mick to stop crawling 
about like a qualified crab, 
followed by an exhortation # 
George to chuck the trimmer 
overboard, the skipper observed 
dolefully that there was a curse 
aboard the boat. 
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In sunshine and rain, in 
wind and in fog, the work went 
on. From time to time Harry 
produced for my consolation 

» which he had rolled 
in his hard-won moments of 
leisure, bearing on them traces 
of blood which dripped from 
his hands covered with had- 
dock rash caused by the slime 
which runs out of the haddock 
when it is gutted. This, con- 
sisting of minute living organ- 
isms on which the fish has been 
feeding, eats through to the 
bone when it touches human 
flesh. When the soup gave out 
and the principal food became 
ship’s biscuits smeared with 
syrup, the ship’s head was 
turned for home with the in- 
tention of putting into the 
Faroes for supplies ; but before 
starting a final shot was made 
with the modified French trawl, 
which fishermen claim is slowly 
denuding the seas of fish by 
retaining fish too small to be 
of any use which the otter 
trawl would allow to go free. 
Once in the cod-end the pres- 
sure squeezes the air out of 
them, so that even if thrown 
back into the sea they would 
not live. Unfortunately net, 
cod-end, and hides were carried 
away completely before an hour 
had passed. 

Twenty-five hours later, with 
Vaago abeam and Myggenaes 
two points on the port bow, the 
skipper announced his inten- 
tion of pushing on to Peter- 
head before putting in for food ; 
and with a following wind, that 
did nothing to relieve the stifling 
heat in the cabin, the vessel 
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ploughed gamely on, passing 
@ whaler at work, who har- 
pooned one whale and, mark- 


_ing him with a flag, pushed on 


after another, to return’ to 
finish off the first by rifle-fire. 
Hampered by a strong adverse 
tide, and short of water, we 
made the entrance to the Pent- 
land Firth at four o’clock on 
a Sunday afternoon, to be 
greeted by a flock of gulls 
which meet and escort all 
trawlers, leaving other vessels 
severely alone, and are re- 
warded by tit-bits of fish, 
saved for the occasion, which, 
when really hungry, they will 
take from a man’s hand. 


Fishermen call them ‘ Pentland 
Pilots.’ 

A lop off the entrance made 
the skipper decide to abandon 
the idea of calling at Peter- 


head and push on to Grimsby 
to catch Tuesday’s market. 
Broken water was succeeded 
by a flat calm off Scarborough, 
ending in turn by a freshening 
wind and rain squalls which, 
while denied to parched earth, 
have been more than usually 
prevalent in the North Sea this 
year. 

Entering the mouth of the 
Humber in thick fog, the ship 
felt its way on until a sudden 
lifting of the cloud of vapour 
showed us the dock-gates and 
home. 

George, whose hands suf- 
fered so badly from haddock 
rash that throughout the home- 
ward trip he had to use his 
arms to turn the spokes of 
the wheel, and who had con- 
tracted a severe bodily strain 
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from hauling on the nets, 
breathed an audible prayer for 
@ favourable market as a brass- 
bound gentleman directed us 
through the dock-gates. Alas! 
the market proved to be against 
us, and a catch which, had it 
arrived a day later, would have 
realised a profit of six hundred 
pounds, only just cleared ex- 
penses. George added noth- 
ing to his tally of bricks that 
trip, but, like the skipper, 
actually was out of pocket to 
the extent of twenty-five shil- 
lings a week for food. How- 
ever, there is always a grain 
of comfort to be gained from 
knowing that things might have 
been worse, for across the dock 
lay a large White Sea trawler, 
@ veritable floating palace in 
comparison, whose skipper had 
just returned, after a voyage 
‘which cost a thousand pounds, 
with a catch that brought 
twenty-five. They say that 
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it will take him a year to wipe 
off that loss and begin again 
to earn money for himself. 

An hour later the skipper 
was seeing me off. Sublimely 
unconscious of the scurrying 
holiday-makers eddying about 
him he gravely shook my hand 
through the open carriage win- 
dow. 

“Proper picnic it. ’s been, 
sir,” he said, and his great 
shoulders shook with mirth. 
“If we ever ’ave another war 
I'shall be in it ’’—he was blown 
up five times in mine-sweepers 
in the last,—‘‘ and if we meet 
I shall say to you, ‘Do you 
remember our picnic, sir?’ But 
I do ’ope they'll make me 4 
warrant officer next time.” §o 
do I, whatever his age may be. 
A whistle shrilled, slowly. the 
train began to move, and after 
@ valedictory wave of the hand, 
he turned and made his way 
slowly towards the exit. 







































TRIVIAL events sometimes 
have far-reaching consequences. 
In the spring of 1773, a child 
of eighteen months, after a 
display of sudden and un- 
wonted activity, developed the 
fever which often accompanies 
‘teething.’ He was put to 
bed and carefully tended, but 
in his case the fever produced 
unexpected results. After four 
days it was found that one of 
his legs was partially paralysed, 
and for the rest of his days he 
suffered from lameness. In 
the case of most people such 
an event, while lamentable, 
would not be of world-wide 
consequence. But the child 
thus affected happened to be 
Walter Scott. He himself has 
told us that but for his lame- 
ness he would have embraced 
a military career, and it thus 
becomes a question whether 
dental trouble did not deprive 
the world of a soldier, as it 
gave it an author, of the first 
tank. Napoleon was born two 
years before Sir Walter Scott. 
By the time he had reached 
the age of thirty he was First 
Consul of France. William 
Pitt at the age of twenty-five 
became Prime Minister of Eng- 
land. In an age which pro- 
duced two such men, it is no 
extravagant faney to imagine 
that Walter Scott, with the 
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industry and genius which 
marked his literary career, 
might, had he become a soldier, 
have achieved eminence at a 
similar age. But although the 
accidental consequences of a 
childish complaint were suffi- 
cient to alter the course of his 
life, he never relinquished the 
idea which had captured his 
boyish fancy, and—so far as 
circumstanees permitted — he 
followed as an amateur the 
career which Fate forbade 
him to follow as a_ profes- 
sional. 

During the earlier years of the 
Napoleonic Wars, the danger 
with which the nation was 
confronted as a result of the 
French Revolution led to a 
general rush to arms very 
similar to that which took 
place in the autumn of 1914. 
New regiments were being 
raised on every side, and every- 
one was anxious to become a 
member of some corps of volun- 
teers. The rush to the colours, 
however, was not—like that 
of the Great War—mainly con- 
fined to a few months at the 
outset of the war, but came in 
waves, which rose and fellfas 
the danger of French invasion 
increased or died away. One 
such wave of military enthu- 
siasm occurred in Edinburgh 
in 1794, when the Royal Edin- 
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burgh Volunteers—one of the 
finest infantry volunteer regi- 
ments in the kingdom—came 
into existence. Amongst its 
members was Thomas, a brother 
of Walter Scott. Walter Scott 
looked with envious eyes upon 
his brother’s military figure, 
and he bitterly lamented the 
lameness which prevented him 
from joining their ranks. At 
that time there was a sugges- 
tion that a corps of volunteer 
light horse should be formed, 
and Walter Scott’s anxiety to 
join it may be judged from the 
fact that he wrote to his uncle 
to be on the look-out for “a 
strong gelding, such as would 
suit a stalwart dragoon,” and 
told him that it was his inten- 
tion to sell his dearly-loved col- 
lection of Scottish coins rather 
than not be mounted to his 
mind. At the time, however, 
the project fell through, and 
he had to be content with 
watching the volunteers at drill 
in the Meadows. 

Towards the end of 1796 
the situation became alarming, 
and the possibility of a French 
invasion was vividly brought 
home to everyone by the fact 
that on 15th December a large 
French fleet, with 18,000 troops 
on board, set sail from Brest 
with the idea of landing at 
Cork and arming the disaffected 
Irish peasants. Mismanage- 
ment and an Atlantic gale led 
to the complete failure of the 
expedition, and its return to 
Brest. But early in February 
1797 three French frigates 
suddenly appeared off Ilfra- 
combe, on the coast of Devon- 
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shire, and scuttled a number 
of merchantmen lying in the 
harbour. The fear that similar 
incidents might occur on the 
coast of Scotland no doubt 
led many of the inhabitants 
of Edinburgh to _ consider 
whether they should not pre- 
pare themselves to deal with 
such an event. As a result, 
on 14th February 1797 a 
meeting of gentlemen was held 
in the Royal Exchange Coffee 
House for the purpose of offer- 
ing their services to the Govern- 
ment to form a body of vol- 
unteer cavalry. A few days 
later a notice appeared in a 
local paper announcing that 
an offer of service had been 
subscribed by “sixty gentle- 
men and upwards of this city 
and neighbourhood, that regu- 
lar ‘drills had in consequence 
been started, and that applica- 
tions were to be sent to Mr 
Walter Scott, Advocate, George 
Square, Secretary to the Com- 
mittee of Management.” The 
notice also added that “ The 
service is limited to Mid- 
Lothian, unless in case of 
actual invasion, or the immi- 
nent hazard, when it extends 
to all Scotland.” It was not, 
however, until the beginning 
of April that a letter was 
received announcing that His 
Majesty was graciously pleased 
to accept of their services 28 
forming two troops of cavalry, 
wearing the royal colours—red 
and blue—and bearing the title 
of the Royal Edinburgh Volun- 
teer Light Dragoons. 

Whether the idea of starting 
such a corps originated with 
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Walter Scott is not clear. But 
there is no doubt that the 
success which attended its in- 
stitution, and the enthusiasm 
with which it was carried on, 
were mainly due to his untiring 
activity. He was, in fact, 
the life and spirit of the corps. 
At a general meeting of sixty- 
six members of the corps, 
held on 15th ‘March, Walter 
Scott was ously elected 
Quartermaster, Secretary, and 
Paymaster. For the time being 
the appointment of Major Com- 
mandant was left vacant. But 
the names of the other proposed 
officers were selected by ballot 
and submitted to the Lord- 
Lieutenant for appointment, 
while the non-commissioned 
officers were chosen by the 
rank and file of the troops, 
the difficult question of seni- 
ority being determined by cast- 
ing lots. Similar difficulties 
arose in many volunteer corps 
of that time: and it is said 
of the Royal Edinburgh Volun- 
teers that when they were 
called upon to select their 
Officers they carefully chose 
those whose inability to keep 
step, and whose general awk- 
wardness on parade, rendered 
it desirable that they should 
be eliminated from the ranks. 

The wisdom of those who 
had thus offered their services 
on 14th February was soon 
shown. Nine days later, on 
23rd February, the French 
frigates once more reappeared, 
this. time off the coast of 
Pembrokeshire, where they 
entered Fishguard Bay, and 
succeeded in landing their forces 
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on the beach. Their arrival, 
however, had been foreseen, 
and as the invaders entered 
the village they were met by 
Lord Cawdor at the head. of 
several detachments of the 
Cardigan Militia and other local 
levies, which had been hastily 
gathered together. Tradition 
asserts that the Frenchmen, 
catching sight of the cloaks of 
the Welsh women who = had 
gathered on the neighbouring 
hills, mistook them for rein- 
forcements. But whether that 
be the case or not, they cer- 
tainly surrendered their arms 
without any show of resist- 
ance. 

At this time Walter Scott 
was in his twenty-sixth year. 
He had been at the Scottish 
Bar for four or five years and 
had passed. through the usual 
stages familiar to the young 
advocate during the first few 
years after his admission to 
the Faculty, giving his services 
without fee to pauper litigants, 
defending poachers, sheep- 
stealers and burglars on Cir- 
cuit at Jedburgh—amusing his 
friends by his imitation of 
Lord Eskgrove, and rapidly 
acquiring a reputation as one 
of the best_story-tellers at the 
gatherings round the fireplace 
in the Parliament House. By 
this time he had begun to lay 
the foundations of a practice. 
His first love affair had run 
its unhappy course, and ended 
in disappointment. And it 
was not until the summer of 
this year, during a tour to the 
English Lakes, that he made 
the acquaintance of the lady 
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whom he married the following 
Christmas Eve. It is interest- 
ing to find that when Scott 
and his fiancée decided to have 
their portraits painted in the 
form of miniatures, which they 
exchanged with one another, 
Scott chose to be painted in 
uniform, so that the miniature 
of him, which can still be 
seen at Abbotsford, shows him 
in all the magnificence of what 
is said to be his yeomanry 
uniform. 

Tt was not until 25th Novem- 
ber that the vacant post of 
Major Commandant was filled 
by the selection of Charles 
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Maitland of Rankeillor by bal- 
lot at a General Meeting held 
for the purpose—a meeting 
at which the officers refrained 
from being present, “ being of 
opinion that their attendance 
would be indelicate.” The 
selection of Major Maitland 
as Commanding Officer must, 
one would think, have been 4 
foregone conclusion. The other 
officers were all new to military 
affairs, but he had been in the 
Army for almost twenty years, 
and during eight years of that 
period he had seen service 
abroad in Gibraltar, Ireland, 
and the West Indies 


Il. 


At the present time a dem- 
ocratic spirit in matters mili- 
tary is generally held to indicate 
a lack of discipline and a 
tendency towards revolutionary 
methods and Soviet rule. But 
during the Napoleonic Wars, 
when men of every rank of 
society hastened to volunteer 
for service in the ranks, it was 
regarded as quite natural that 
in volunteer regiments the pri- 
vate soldier should have a 
say in the management of the 
regiment, and even in the issue 
of orders. Indeed it could 
scarcely be regarded as un- 
reasonable in regiments of 
“Gentlemen and Yeomanry 
Cavalry ” (as they were called), 
which often included among 
the rank and file (as did the 
Edinburgh Dragoons) viscounts 
and baronets. Consequently, 
strange as it may seem to 


modern ideas, it is not surprising 
to find that the management of 
the corps was entrusted to a 
Committee of Management, con- 
sisting of the officers (including 
the Quartermaster) and one 
‘Committee-man ’ selected by 
each of the troops. So powerful 
were these Committees that (as 
has been pointed out by the 
historian of the British Army) 
in some cases the Committees 
addressed the Secretary of State 
directly, and it was an opel 
question whether they or the 
Officers were the true com- 
manders of the corps. 

The Committee of the Royal 
Edinburgh Volunteer Light 
Dragoons met, as a rule, once 
@ week, and often, when octa 
sion demanded, more frequent 
ly. It transacted the whole 
business of the corps, financial 
and administrative, in its owl 
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name, conjoined with that of 
the Commanding Officer. In 
cases of doubt and difficulty it 
referred matters for the con- 
sideration of the whole corps, 
assembled at a General Meet- 
ing, which was usually held on 
parade. Indeed, the functions 
of the officers, apart from their 
duties as members of Com- 
mittee, seem to have been 
confined to giving orders when 
on parade. The Committee 
scrutinised the proposals for 
membership, and admitted or 
rejected applicants. It framed 
regulations which were sub- 
mitted for the approval of the 
whole corps. It maintained 
discipline by remonstrating 
with those guilty of non-attend- 
ance or neglect of duty, and by 
deciding as to the reasonable- 
ness of excuses tendered for 
non-compliance with orders. It 
also imposed or remitted the 
fines laid down by the regula- 
tions. Orders proposed to be 
issued by the Commanding 
Officer on any particular occa- 
sion, as, for instance, when the 
corps was to march into quar- 
ters at Musselburgh, were ap- 
proved by the Committee, and 
then laid before the whole 
corps before being issued by 
the Commanding Officer — a 
method of procedure very alien 
to modern notions. In fact, 
to put it shortly, the affairs 
of a regiment of volunteers in 
those days was run much in 
the manner of a well-conducted 
club—an institution which (ex- 
cept on parade) it very much 
resembled. 

Regular drills had already 
VOL. COXXVII.—NO. MCOCLXXIV. 
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been started during February, 
and drilling went on with even 
greater enthusiasm once the 
corps had been officially recog- 
nised. Drills took place daily, 
at first in a park near the 
Botanic Gardens in Leith Walk, 
and later, when the tide served, 
on the sands at Leith. As the 
majority of the corps had pro- 
fessional duties to attend to, 
the ordinary hour for drill was 
five o’clock in the morning— 
® circumstance which in itself 
shows the spirit of devotion to 
duty which animated the corps, 
when we remember that these 
drills were but the prelude each 
morning to the real work of 
the day in some Writer’s office 
or at the Parliament House. 
The difficulty of obtaining 
trained drill instructors was 
overcome by making use of the 
services of the sergeants of the 
Cinque Ports Light Dragoons, 
a regiment of fencible cavalry 
which had been stationed in 
Edinburgh for some time. 
When that regiment left Edin- 
burgh, Lieutenant Adams re- 
mained behind, and was ap- 
pointed Adjutant of the Royal 
Edinburgh Volunteer Light 
Dragoons, while at the same 
time arrangements were made 
for the transfer of Sergeant 
Cunningham, who took up a 
position roughly corresponding 
to that of a modern permanent 
Staff Sergeant-Major. In the 
draft rules drawn up for his 
guidance he was ordered to 
attend Committee Meetings for 
the purpose of transmitting 
orders. On Thursdays and 


Saturdays he was to give in- 
U2 
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struction to the officers in the 
sword drill at one o’clock on 
Leith Sands, and at all times 
he was to hold himself ready 
to attend any member of the 
corps at his own house in order 
to give him private instruction 
in the sword exercise. 

By May 1797 the progress 
of members under the system 
of daily drills had been so 
rapid it was decided that those 
whose progress had been to 
the satisfaction of the Adju- 
tant need only attend twice a 
week, and by 25th November 
it was considered possible to 
reduce the drills to one a week, 
on Saturdays at one o’clock. 
Sword drill was still optional. 
But the Committee drew the 
attention of members to the 
necessity of learning the sword 
exercise, as laid down by the 
War Office. The standard re- 


quired was that they “ should 
be able to perform the division 
on horseback, standing, leav- 
ing it optional to any gentle- 
man to complete himself in 


the exercise on speed.” The 
more enthusiastic members— 
among whom was Walter Scott, 
—of course did so. Lord 
Cockburn has described the 
spirit in which Scott approached 
his task. “His troop used 
to practice individually with 
the sabre at a turnip which 
was stuck on the top of a 
staff, to represent a French- 
man, in front of the lines. 
Every other trooper, when 
he set forward in his turn, was 
far less concerned about the 
success of his aim at the turnip 
than about how he was to 
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tumble. But Walter prickeg 
forward gallantly, saying t 
himself, ‘Cut them down, the 
villains, cut them down,’ and 
made his blow, which from hig 
lameness was often an awkward 
one, cordially, muttering curses 
all the while at the detested 
enemy.” 

From the beginning fines 
had been imposed for absence 
from drill. On 25th May 1797 
the penalty for non-attendance 
was raised to five shillings, 
and for ‘coming too late’ to 
two shillings. Absence from 
any parade was reported by 
the sergeant to the Committee, 
and fines were collected by 
the sergeants according to lists 
issued to them by the Com- 
mittee. When a member was 
absent from drill the Com- 
mittee, in addition to fining 
him, remonstrated with him 
by letter, and required him to 
attend the next drill. If he 
again failed to attend, a second 
notice was sent to him, in- 
timating that if he absented 
himself from the third succes- 
sive drill his conduct would 
be reported to the corps at a 
General Meeting. Excuses for 
non-attendance were addressed 
to the Troop Officer, and by 
him reported to the Committee, 
who decided whether the excuse 
should be admitted or not. It 
was soon decided that “the 
only admissible apologies are 
iiness or absence from town, 
or lastly a horse being unfit 
for service, which last excuse 
must be offered by the gentle- 
man who pleads it upon the 
parade and in uniform.” As 
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may be imagined, a great deal 
of the Committee’s time was 
geoupied in considering excuses 
for absence. They found it 
necessary to intimate to mem- 
bers that neither ‘the amuse- 
ment of hunting ’ nor business 
engagements could be accepted 
as excuses. An interesting in- 
stance of the methods of moral 
susion adopted by the 
Committee is contained in their 
letter to Mr Innes, which states 
that “such a dereliction of 
duty is utterly inconsistent 
with the principles on which 
the corps is embodied, and 
that—not conceiving any 


pecuniary penalty to be com- 
mensurate to the extent of 
your offence—the Committee 
cannot let it pass without their 
most severe censure, which you 
will consider as imposed by 


this letter.” It was by such 
means that the Committee 
strove to create a proper feeling 
of esprit de corps. That their 
efforts were successful may be 
seen from the conduct of the 
farrier, Alexander Gray. It 
had occurred to several mem- 
bers that ‘a complement of 
twenty guineas’ should be 
offered to the farrier. On 
hearing of this, however, Gray 
at once went to Lieutenant 
Robinson in order to express 
his thanks, but at the same 
time begging leave to decline 
aly pecuniary recompense, and 
declaring himself amply satis- 
fled with the honour of serving 
in the corps. 

One of the first matters to 
engage the attention of the 
Committee was the question of 
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arms. Highty sabres and eighty 
pairs of pistols were at once 
ordered and sent up from 
London. In spite of some 
doubts as to the excellence 
of the swords, these were 
accepted and distributed to 
members, since the corps were 
‘in the utmost need of arms 
in the present crisis.’ The 
original offer of service by 
the corps was to serve without 
receiving any pay, and mounted 
and armed by themselves, or 
with such arms as the Govern- 
ment should provide. Soon, 
however, an application was 
made to the War Office for 
constant pay for the Adjutant 
of the corps and for a Riding 
Master for each troop. This 
was refused, but permanent 
pay was allowed for a sergeant 
and trumpeter for each troop, 
and an allowance for the keep 
of their horses. The Govern- 
ment also agreed to issue arms 
and accoutrements, and to grant 
the pay of the regular cavalry 
to the corps when called out 
on actual service. Nevertheless 
the corps do not seem at any 
time to have received reim- 
bursement for the arms with 
which they had equipped them- 
selves. In April 1798 the War 
Office consented to give an 
allowance, up to £3 per annum 
for each man, in order to 
enable deficiencies in clothing 
and equipment to be made 
good. This, however, was 
merely to make good wastages, 
and the War Office asked: that 
in view of the exigencies of 
the country, no claim should 
be made except where 
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absolutely necessary. Con- 
sequently no claim was made 
until April 1800. No pay 
was received in respect of 
ordinary drills, although such 
pay could be claimed under 
some of the Volunteer Acts. 
But pay and horse allowance at 
the rate of 3s. 4d. per man per 
day was received for the days 
spent in quarters each year at 
Musselburgh, after the system 
of an annual period of train- 
ing in quarters had once 
begun. 

The full dress of the corps 
consisted of a helmet, field 
jacket, white leather breeches, 
black boots, and spurs. The 
jacket was of scarlet cloth, 
with silver wings (or epaul- 
ettes). It was trimmed with 
silver lace, and the collar and 
cuffs were blue. On the left 
side of the black helmet (which 
was almost hidden in a large 
semi-circle of bearskin) was a 
white feather tipped with red, 
and on the right side was a 
thistle ornament. As may be 
imagined, such an outfit was 
fairly expensive, and the total 
expense of the necessary uni- 
form, arms, and accoutrements 
for a trooper amounted to 
£22, 3s. if ordered from the 
regimental tailors. 
i@By the 16th of June the 
corps had made such progress 
that it was able to undergo the 
ordeal of inspection by General 
Sir James Stewart at a full 
muster of the whole of the 
Edinburgh Volunteers on 
Bruntsfield Links. At _ the 
conclusion of the review a 
standard was presented to 
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the corps by Miss Paton of 
Kinaldy. 

At the beginning of May 
1798 a circular letter was sent 
by the Government to the 
Lords Lieutenant of the mari: 
time counties, outlining 4 
scheme for driving all cattle 
and stock inland in case of 
invasion, and waggons for the 
transport of provisions for the 
armed forces and for the car- 
riage of sick persons, women 
and children to places of safety. 
The local authorities were also 
urged to organise the body of 
the people into armed associa- 
tions for the general defence of 
the country. The Lords Liew 
tenant at once appealed to all’ 
gentlemen yeomen and farmers 
to join one or other of the 
volunteer corps of cavalry al- 
ready raised. The numbers of 
the Royal Edinburgh Volunteer 
Light Dragoons who might be 
counted on as effective in case 
of invasion had at this time 
seriously fallen, since maiy 
members of the corps had ac 
cepted commissions in other 
yeomanry regiments and in the 
Militia, while others were absent 
in the performance of duty 2 
Deputy Lieutenants and Mem: 
bers of Parliament. This ap 
peal, however, had a godd 
effect in bringing in recruits # 
make up the strength. In Jum 
the Light Dragoons, with the 
rest of the volunteers, took 
part in the usual military dit 
play on Leith Links in honow 
of the King’s birthday, ‘and 
the annual inspection was held 
about the middle of July. B 
October the corps took pat 
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with the whole Volunteer Bri- 
gade in a grand field day at 
Drylaw Mains. At this time 
great difficulty was experienced 
in finding suitable ground for 
exercise on occasions when the 
tide was not suitable at Leith, 
and efforts were made to get 
permission from the Magistrates 
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of Edinburgh to use Brunts- 
field Links for the purpose. 
The Society of Golfers, however, 
opposed the suggestion, and 
the Magistrates, ‘‘ out of respect 
for that ancient and useful 
body,” replied that it was 
impossible to comply with the 
request. 


Itt. 


During the year 1798 an Act 
had been passed by the Govern- 
ment allowing volunteer corps 
to billet themselves for any 
period up to twenty days for 
the purpose of drill. It was 
decided to take advantage of 
the Act, and on 11th March 
1799 the corps paraded and 
marched into quarters at Mus- 
selburgh. Elaborate arrange- 
ments had been made by Quar- 
termaster Scott for billeting 
the whole corps and for for- 
aging the horses. Members 
were allowed to billet them- 
selves in friends’ houses if 
they so wished, but it was 
laid down that the corps were 
constantly to mess together at 
breakfast, dinner, and supper, 
and that attendance at the 
latter would be held indis- 
pensable. A Sub-Committee 
estimated the expense, and re- 
ported that after deducting 
the allowance of 3s. 4d. for 
each dragoon attending exer- 
cise, the cost. would not exceed 
5s. per day. Those who had 
Servants maintained them at 
their own expense. The train- 
ing lasted for a fortnight, and 
ended in a review by the 


Commander - in - Chief, after 
which the corps presented ‘an 
elegant silver cup’ to their 
Commanding Officer. The 
Magistrates of Musselburgh, “‘ in 
compliment to the regular and 
orderly conduct of the corps 
while quartered there,” gave 
them a dinner, and presented 
each individual with the free- 
dom of the town. It is inter- 
esting to notice that the Com- 
mittee, in spite of their wide 
powers of management, quite 
realised the necessity of yielding 
complete command to the offi- 
cers of the corps in the field, 
and therefore resolved that their 
powers and duties should be 
suspended during the period of 
training in quarters. At a 
General Meeting of the corps 
held on 14th March it was 
decided to expel two members 
“on account of their uniform 
train of remissness and in- 
attention to military duty.” 
The corps also considered medi- 
cal certificates produced in 
favour of two other members. 
These were considered not to 
be satisfactory, and the two 
members in question were 
ordered “‘to attend divine wor- 
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ship here on Sunday, fully 
accoutred as dragoons, and to 
be prepared for such duty 
while the corps remained in 
quarters as the state of their 
health might occasionally per- 
mit of.” 

In spite of the undoubted 
success of this new venture it 
had nevertheless been an ex- 
periment, and, like most ex- 
periments, it yielded several 
lessons for the future. An 
elaborate report on the accounts 
was drawn up by a Committee 
appointed for the purpose, from 
which we get a glimpse of the 
work which it had involved 
for Walter Scott, whose shoul- 
ders had to bear the heavy 
burden of the duties of Quar- 
termaster, Paymaster, and 
Secretary. He had to arrange 
billets for every officer and 
trooper in the two troops, and 
also for their servants—a body 
so considerable that a pro- 
posal had some time previously 
been made to form a subsidiary 
corps of servants. He had to 
purchase, store, and distribute 
all the forage necessary for 
the whole period, and in that 
task he was altogether un- 
assisted. It is scarcely sur- 
prising therefore that the Com- 
mittee, “while paying their 
due tribute of praise to the 
zeal and ability of the Quar- 
termaster,” recommended that 
in future he should be assisted 
by two N.C.O.’s or privates, 
who should be responsible for 
the issue of all corn, hay, and 
straw. Scott himself, in a 
letter to a friend: a couple of 
years later, gives ‘a descrip- 


[April 
tion of his duties at the anna) 
training. Apologising for not 
being able to give more in. 
formation concerning some of 
his researches into romantic 
literature, he says: “I think 
I could give you some mor 
crumbs of information were | 
at home: but I am at present 
discharging the duties of Quar- 
termaster to a regiment of 
volunteer cavalry —an office 
altogether inconsistent with 
romance: for where do you 
read that Sir Tristrem weighed 
out hay and corn: that Sir 
Lancelot du Lac distributed 
billets: or that any Knight 
of the Round Table conde- 
scended to higgle about a truss 
of straw?” 

The Committee which ex- 
amined the accounts also found 
that, in spite of the most 
commendable sobriety, the 
quantity of wine consumed in 
the mess was far larger than 
had been estimated. Examina 
tion showed that on an average 
each person drank almost 4 
bottle of wine a day, which 
was not, one would think, a 
excessive quantity. Still, the 
rules of the mess had been 
infringed, and the Committee 
suggested making it a part of 
the strict duty of the officer 
of the day, or orderly sergeant, 
“to overlook the distribution 
of wine, and prevent the joct 
lar devices by which the 
vigilance of the waiter was often 
overreached.”’ They also note 
that the introduction of gil, 
strong beer, and porter after 
dinner was quite superfluous 
The result was that the actual 
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expense of messing (after de- 
duction of Government allow- 
ances) came to 7s. instead of 
5s. 4d. 

The leading part which Scott 
took in the affairs of the corps, 
and the spirit of enthusiasm 
with which he inspired all his 
comrades, have been well 
described by Cornet Skene, one 
of his fellow-officers, a great 
personal friend, and a fellow- 
member of Committee. “ At 
every interval in the drill,” 
he says, “the order ‘Sit at 
ease’ was the signal for the 
Quartermaster to lead the 


squadron to merriment. Every 
eye was intuitively turned to 
‘Earl Walter,’ as he was fam- 
iliarly called by his associates 
of that date, and his ready 
joke seldom failed to raise 
the ready laugh. He took his 


full share in all the labours 
and duties of the corps, had 
the highest pride in its progress 
and efficiency, and was such 
@ trooper himself as only a 
very powerful frame of body 
and the warmest zeal in the 
cause could have enabled any- 
one to be. But his habitual 
good humour was the great 
charm, and at the daily mess— 
for we all dined together when 
in quarters — that reigned 
supreme.” In fact, if we may 
believe some of Scott’s critics, 
his zeal in the good cause 
must have amounted almost to 
® monomania. Perhaps, on 
account of different political 
opinions, they looked with a 
cold eye on such 'a display of 
military enthusiasm. One of 
them, writing to another in 
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April 1797, said, “‘ Not an idea 
crosses his mind, or a word his 
lips, that has not an allusion 
to some damned instrument or 
evolution of the Cavalry— 
‘Draw your Swords! — By 
Single files to the right of the 
front!—To the left, wheel— 
Charge! ...’ I saw them 
charge on Leith Walk a few 
days ago, and I can assure 
you it was by no means orderly 
proceeded. Clerk and I are 
continually obliged to open a 
six-pounder on him in self- 
defence, but in spite of a 
temporary confusion he soon 
rallies and returns to the 
attack.” 

An anecdote about Scott is 
preserved in a letter from Mr 
Guthrie Wright, who was then 
auditor of the Court of Session, 
to J. G. Lockhart, as an in- 
stance of the fun and good 
humour which prevailed, as 
well as of Sir Walter’s ready 
wit. “My rear rank man,” 
he says, “rode a great brute 
of a carriage horse, over which 
he had not sufficient control, 
and which therefore not in- 
frequently, at a charge, broke 
through the front rank, and 
he could not pull him up till 
he had got several yards ahead 
of the troop. One day, as we 
were standing at ease after 
this had occurred, I was rather 
grumbling, I suppose, at one 
of my legs being carried off 
in this unceremonious way, 
when Scott said, ‘Why, sir, 
I think you are most properly 
placed in your present posi- 
tion, as you know it is your 
special business to check over- 
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charges,’ alluding to my official 
duty as auditor of the Court 
of Session, to check overcharges 
in bills of costs.” 

It was while the corps were 
in quarters at Musselburgh that 
Cornet Skene’s recitation of a 
German ballad gave great de- 
light to Scott and to a literary 
acquaintance who was staying 


S 


[April 
From high Dunedin’s towers we come, 
A band of brothers true. 
Our casques the leopards’ spoils sur. 
round, 
With Scotland’s hardy thistle crowned 
We boast the red and blue.” 


This troop-song, says Skene, 
was much sung and relished by 
those for whom it was intended, 
It was set to the music of a 


with him at the time. Next 
morning, Lockhart tells us, 


Scott produced “ that spirited 


little piece in the same measure, 
which—embodying the volun- 
teer ardour of the time—was 
forthwith adopted as the War 
Song of the Edinburgh Light 
Dragoons.” 


“*To horse! To horse. The standard 
flies, 
The bugles sound the call ! 
The Gallic navy stems the seas, 
The voice of battle’s on the breeze, 
Arouse ye, one and all ! 


German song, and when it was 
sung at mess “every trooper 
stood up and unsheathed his 
sabre, for enthusiasm was the 
order of the day, and although 
the remembrance of such 
demonstrations may now call 
forth a smile, when everything 
allied to patriotism and the 
feelings it inspires stinks in 
the nostrils of our degenerate 
race, yet at that period it had 
its effect in sustaining a spirit 
of devotion to the cause, and 
to the honour of the country, 
which I fear we shall never 
again see.” 


IV. 


In the following autumn, 
during November 1799, regular 
horse drills were discontinued, 
“on account of the present 
high price of forage,” and a 
system of foot drills once a 
fortnight was instituted. This, 
however, proved most unsatis- 
factory, and eventually it was 
decided that, in addition to 
going into quarters once an- 
nually for twenty days, daily 
drills should be held for a week 
at a time twice during each 
year. It was also agreed that 
every member should “ sign this 


resolution in token of pledging 
his honour that nothing shall 
prevent his attending the estab- 
lished drills, except such ex- 
cuses a8 are set forth in the 


Regulations.” Arrangements 
were made for this to be done 
by the whole corps on 14th 
February 1800, the anniversary 
of the offer of service, after 
which a dinner was held to 
celebrate that event. 

During the course of the 
winter negotiations had been 
taking place with the Mid- 
Lothian Yeomanry, with a view 
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to the amalgamation of the 
tworegiments. This eventually 
took place during the spring of 
1800. The new regiment con- 
sisted of six troops, of which 
two were from Edinburgh, and 
the remaining four from Her- 
miston, Dalkeith, Cramond, and 
Dalmahoy respectively, the 
whole regiment being under 
the command, as Colonel, of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Trotter of 
the Mid-Lothian Yeomanry. 
Before this amalgamation had 
taken place in anything more 
than name, an occasion had 
arisen for the Lord Provost 


-to call upon the corps to fulfil 


their offer to “‘ suppress dis- 
order wherever called upon to 
do so.” In those days there 
was no police force, and that 
antiquated and picturesque 
foree, the Old Town Guard of 
Edinburgh, was useless in emer- 
gencies. It therefore became 
necessary on such occasions 
to call upon the services of 
the military to maintain order. 
The scarcity of provisions, 
especially meal, had led to 
what were called the ‘ Meal 
Riots,’ in which the mob seized 
loads going in to market, dis- 
tributed the meal, and even 
broke into the houses of several 
dealers in Edinburgh and Leith. 
The Magistrates called upon 
the Volunteers and Yeomanry, 
and for several days thereafter 
the corps paraded twice daily, 
morning and evening, to assist 
the Magistrates. The bulk of 
the horses were then out at 
grass, but those who could 
produce horses (or who could 
borrow them) were employed 
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in accompanying the Sheriff 
‘to the country.’ After the 
disturbances had lasted for a 
week the corps were dismissed, 
and received the thanks of 
the Lord Provost, and also of 
the Home Secretary. 

In June 1801 the usual parade 
on the King’s birthday took 
place. And at the end of the 
same month one of those sudden 
emergencies arose in which the 
services of the Yeomanry were 
requisitioned. A carter bring- 
ing meal to market thought- 
lessly left his carts unattended. 
Some women, incited by the 
rise in the price of meal, cut 
open the sacks and carried off 
the meal. This led others to 
attempt similar outrages, but 
the prompt action of the Magi- 
strates, and the prompt 
response of the members of the 
Edinburgh troops, seems to 
have restored order without 
much trouble. 

It must have been on some 
similar occasion, the date of 
which is not specified, that 
the affair of Moredun = Mill, 
described by Cornet Skene, 
took place. Calls such as these 
no doubt occurred from: time 
to time without being recorded, 
and the arduous nature of the 
duties which the Yeomanry 
cheerfully performed is obvious 
from the fact that—as Skene 
remarks—“ on one occasion we 
were three and twenty hours 
in our saddles without relief.’ 
It was while the troop was 
engaged on duty of this nature 
that notice reached .the. party 
of an attack on Moredun Mill. 
Twenty men were accordingly 
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despatched under the command 
of Cornet Skene and the 
Quartermaster. ‘It was mid- 
night,” says Skene, “ before 
we reached the spot, and the 
rioters had taken to their heels. 
We pursued them to Gilmerton, 
where they took shelter in the 
coal-pits—a somewhat puzzling 
field for cavalry to act in— 
after having previously de- 
fended a large house at the 
entrance of the village, which 
has ever since been called 
by the name of the ‘Man of 
War.’ A dismounted party, 
under Sir Walter, gained access, 
when they were resisted by a 
band of Amazons, as the men 
had for safety descended the 
adjoining coal-pits. A cart 
was procured, into which half 
@ dozen of the most out- 
rageous of the warrior dames 
were packed, and placed in 
charge of Spottiswoode, to the 
great amusement of the rest 
of the party on both sides. 
After a time the ladies were 
released, and much was the 
merriment that the Quarter- 
master made out of the in- 
cidents of this amusing night 
attack.” 

The fears of those who be- 
lieved that the Peace of Amiens 
would be but short-lived were 
soon justified, for within a 
little more than a year it 
became obvious that Napoleon 
was preparing vast armaments 
for the invasion of Britain, 
and the Government had no 
choice but to declare war on 
France once more on 18th May 
1808. Napoleon was utilising 
the resources of every available 


port to make ready the fleet 
by which he hoped to transfer 
his army of invasion across the 
Channel. The thoughts of 
everyone in Britain were filled 
with the fear of invasion, 
Regiment after regiment wag 
formed throughout the coun- 
try. Preparations were made 
for the systematic removal of 
all provisions, stores, animals, 
and fodder from the districts 
most liable to invasion. The 
bakers of Edinburgh were 
recommended to accumulate 
reserves of flour and oatmeal; 
private families were asked to 
keep a ten days’ supply of 
flour, meal, and potatoes; and 
farmers were exhorted to thresh 
all corn immediately, so as to 
make it more easily movable. 
Plans were even made for the 
transport of the royal family 
to Worcester, along with the 
public treasure, which was to be 
lodged in the cathedral. 

In a period of such ex 
citement it was but natural 
that the training of the Mid- 
Lothian Yeomanry should be 
more thorough than in pre 
vious years. .As a matter of 
fact the regiment appears t0 
have been on duty at intervals 
throughout the whole of the 
year 1803. The usual ten 
days’ training took place in 
May, one part of the regiment 
being quartered at Dalkeith 
and the other part at Mussel- 
burgh, and in July the regi 
ment again went into quarters 
for a further period of tel 
days. At the end of October 
the regiment once more went 
into quarters at Musselburgh, 
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Dalkeith, and lLasswade for 
nine days, 288 men being 
present. At the end of the 
period a great review of a 
total force of 10,000 men took 
place before the new Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the Earl of 
Moira, on Portobello Sands, 
the Mid-Lothian Yeomanry oc- 
eupying the centre of the line, 
where no doubt they were well 
seen by the large crowd of 
spectators who watched the 
proceedings on horse and foot, 
“while others took advantage 
of the fineness of the day to 
view the scene from boats, 
gaily adorned with flags and 
streamers, which were able to 
eruise close inshore.” In the 
closing days of the year, on 
26th December 1803, the regi- 
ment again paraded in order to 
be reviewed by the Inspecting 
Officer of the district. Walter 
Scott’s enthusiasm apparently 
continued unabated; for in a 
letter written “at a time of 
great bustle,” he says that 
“there are four other troops 
in the regiment, consisting of 
yeomanry, whose iron faces 
and muscular forms announce 
the hardness of the climate 
against which they wrestle, 
and the powers which nature 
has given them to contend 
with and subdue it.” He adds 
that “‘ the pomp and circum- 
Stance of war gives me, for a 
time, @® very poignant and 

sensation. The im- 
posing appearance of cavalry, 
in particular, and the rush 
which marks their onset, appear 
to me to partake highly of the 
sublime. Perhaps I am the 
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more attached to this sort of 
sport of swords, because my 
health requires much active 
exercise, and a lameness con- 
tracted in childhood renders 
it inconvenient to take it 
otherwise than on _horse- 
back.” 

It was while the regiment 
was on permanent duty at 
Musselburgh in October of this 
year that Scott composed the 
first draft of ‘The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,’ by which his 
reputation as a poet was first 
placed on a sure foundation. 
He had begun it previously at 
Lasswade, but laid it aside. 
During the training at Mussel- 
burgh, however, the Quarter- 
master was kicked by a horse 
during the course of a charge 
on Portobello Sands, and for 
three days was confined to his 
lodgings. This enforced leisure 
turned his mind once more to 
the poem, and before the three 
days were over he had written 
the first canto of the ‘ Lay,’ 
practically in its final form. 
Once he had restarted the poem 
he continued it with extraor- 
dinary rapidity, at the rate of 
about a canto a week. But 
for various reasons the pub- 
lication of the poem was de- 
layed, and it was not finally 
published until about three 
years later. The connection 
of the poem, which first made 
him famous, with the regiment 
may be seen, however, not only 
in the circumstances under 
which it was written, but also 
in the fact that his military 
occupation at the moment 
doubtless suggested “ the light- 
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horseman sort of stanza” in 
which he described it as being 
written. 

In a letter to a correspondent 
Scott mentions incidentally, in 
relating an anecdote, that when 
he was an officer in the yeo- 
manry he was in the habit of 
dressing his ownfcharger. This 
was probably a' most unusual 
characteristic of yeomanry offi- 
cers in days when even troopers 
were accustomed, as a matter 


The uneasiness which every- 
one felt at this time is evident 
from a letter written by Scott 
in October 1803, in which he 
mentions that a beacon light 
communicating with that of 
Edinburgh Castle had just been 
erected in front of their quiet 
cottage at Lasswade, and that 
arrangements had been made, 
in case of necessity, for his 
wife and children to beat their 
retreat into the wilds of Ettrick 
Forest. Similar preparations 
had been made everywhere. 
At last on 31st January 1804 
the day came on which all 
these preparations were to be 
tested. The sergeant in charge 
of the beacon on Hume Castle 
mistook a fire lit by some char- 
coal burners in Northumber- 
land for the official beacon on 
@ neighbouring hill. He at 
once set light to. his own 
beacon, and the alarm spread 
throughout the Border coun- 
ties, beacon after beacon flar- 
ing up on one hill after an- 
other to carry on the tidings. 
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of course, to avail themselyg 
of the services of their grooms, 
But it is merely an illustration 
of the affection for all his 
animals which was such q 
marked feature of Scott’s char- 
acter. For Lockhart tells 1, 
that before beginning his desk 
work in the morning at Aghie. 
stiel he always went to. visit 
his favourite steed, and that 
none of: them liked to be fed 
except by him. 


In Kelso and Jedburgh, Hawick, 
Galashiels, and Selkirk volun- 
teers and yeomen flocked to 
the summons, and within two 
hours were ready to march to 
their appointed stations. 

At this time Walter Scott 
with his wife was on a visit 
to Gilsland in Northumberland 
—the place where he had first 
made her acquaintance. The 
alarm, which had been pre 
vented from going northwards 
by the wise conduct of the 
watchman at St Abbs Head, 
had spread through Northum- 
berland. As soon as. Scott 
heard the rumour of invasion 
he straightway set off to Dal- 
keith. Luckily he had chosen 
to. accompany on _ horseback 
the carriage in which Mrs Scott 
travelled, and within twenty- 
four hours he had covered the 
hundred miles which separated 
him from the place of rendez 
vous. He reached Dalkeith, to 
find a great gathering of volun- 
teers. and yeomen from the 
Lothians and the Border coun: 
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try; and to hear the disappoint- 
ing, though welcome, news that 
the alarm had proved false. 
At Dalkeith he found that the 
Selkirk Yeomanry was quar- 
tered with his own regiment— 
a union doubtless specially ac- 
ceptable to one whose interests 


-were 80 much bound up with 


poth. Advantage was taken 
of the accidental mobilisation 
to employ in mimic battles 
those who had so readily and 
swiftly assembled in earnest. 
And after a few days of mili- 
tary manceuvre—and no doubt 
some evenings of conviviality, 
now that the threat of reality 
had passed away—Scott was 
able to ride southwards once 
more to rejoin his wife at 
Carlisle. 

As one would expect, the 
year 1804, after beginning with 
the false alarm, was marked 
by considerable military act- 
ivity. Ten days or so before 
it took place the Edinburgh 
aud Leith troops had taken 
part in a procession on the 
Queen’s birthday, and on 9th 
March they co-operated with 
the other volunteers in a scheme 
of attack and defence on Leith 
Links. It was apparently on 
this occasion that the scheme 
of operations for the day was 
upset by the obstinate refusal 
of a Highland regiment to 
accept the defeat demanded 
of it by the plan laid down. 
It was intended that they 
should yield to a desperate 
charge of the cavalry. ‘‘ We 
sustained their fusillade,’’ says 
Skene, ‘‘ and prepared to break 
their lines, but Donald was 
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obdurate and kept firm, with 
bayonets determinedly levelled. 
We were obliged to wheel off 
and charge again. The wrath 
of Murray Macgregor, who com- 
manded them, could be con- 
tained no longer. With a great 
oath he shouted to his men, 
‘ Open the fieldpieces on them ! ’ 
—for they had three or four on 
each flank. He paid no atten- 
tion to the aides-de-camp of 
Lord Moira who were curvet- 
ing in the rear of his line, 
Swearing at them that they 
knew nothing of Highlanders 
if they thought that they could 
yield, so that there was noth- 
ing but to change the intended 
issue of the battle.” 

On llth May the regiment 
went into quarters for three 
days for the purpose of under- 
going a double inspection. The 
frequent inspections made it 
necessary to spend consider- 
able sums on the uniform at 
this time, and it also became 
necessary to purchase seventy- 
five new swords. While the 
regiment was in quarters, John 
Adams, the Adjutant, whose 
health had been failing for 
some time, died. His popu- 
larity throughout Edinburgh 
was shown by the presence of 
Lieutenant-General Vyse, with 
his staff, and of an officers’ 
party from the 1st Royal Edin- 
burgh Volunteers, when he was 
buried with full military hon- 
ours in Greyfriars’ Churchyard. 
Even on such an occasion 
Walter Scott’s irrepressible 
spirits could not help showing 
themselves. Another member 
of the regiment, who was 
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present, describes it. ‘“‘ We 
were all very sorrowful, for 
Jack Adams, a jolly, fat, old 
fellow had been a great fav- 
ourite, and we had marched to 
Greyfriars’ Churchyard to the 
‘Dead March in Saul’ and 
other solemn music. After hav- 
ing fired over the grave we 
were coming away, but there 
seemed to be a moment’s pause 
as to the tune which should 
be played by the band. Scott 
said, ‘If I might venture an 
opinion, it should be “I hae 
laid a herrin’ in saut,”’ and 
we marched off in quick time 
to that tune accordingly.” 

The effect of Nelson’s victory 
at Trafalgar was to remove the 
immediate danger of an inva- 
sion of Great Britain. Soon 
after—in January 1806—Pitt 
was succeeded at the War 
Office by Windham, who held 
strong views on the volunteer 
system, and who therefore set 
himself to discourage the volun- 
teers, with the ultimate object 
of leaving in existence only 
those who were willing to 
serve at their own expense. 
Many corps, in disgust at the re- 
ductions in pay and allowances, 
forthwith disbanded themselves 
—which was exactly what 
Windham wanted. The Mid- 
Lothian Yeomanry continued 
in existence, but in a state of 
suspense, a8 no meetings for 
exercise or training in quarters 
seem to have taken place during 
the year. By March 1807 the 
Ministry of All the Talents 
had fallen, and Windham was 
succeeded by Castlereagh, who 
tried to undo the harm which 
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Windham had done. During 
the course of the summe 
Napoleon’s successes had left 
Great Britain without an 

in Europe except Sweden, and 
the danger of invasion ong 
more became acute. The 
regiment went into quarter 
on 26th October for ten days, 
and on this occasion was joined 
by the Peeblesshire Yeomanry, 
the two corps being reviewed 
and inspected together at the 
conclusion of the period. I 
was just at this time that 
Scott began to work on the 
poem which finally  estab- 
lished his position as a poet 
—‘ Marmion.’ The period 
during which it was composed 
was @ very happy one in his 
life, and to the end he looked 
back with pleasure to the 
associations which it called 
forth. Most of it was composed 
amid the scenery of Tweed- 
side and Yarrow, but Skene 
tells us that many of the 
more energetic descriptions, 
particularly that of the Battle 
of Flodden, were struck out 
while he was in quarters with 
the regiment in the autumn of 
1807. “In the intervals of 
drilling,” he says, “‘ Scott used 
to delight in walking his power- 
ful black steed up and down 
by himself upon the Portobello 
Sands, within the beating of 
the surge: and now and then 
you would see him plunge i 
his spurs, and go off, as if 
at the charge, with the spray 
dashing about him. As we 
rode back to Musselburgh he 
often came and placed himself 
beside me, to repeat the verses 
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that he had been composing 
during these pauses of our 


(3) . 

The ready laugh which Scott, 
by his jokes and impersona- 
tions, had so readily aroused 
among the circle gathered round 
the fire at the Parliament 
House occasionally led to un- 
expected results on the drill- 
ground. Skene tells us that 
“on one of these occasions, 
after a pretty severe drill, 
the men were dismounted on 
the sands and standing at 
ease in front of their horses. 
Some joke of Sir Walter’s 
raised a laugh among a party 
that was standing around him 
so loud and so sudden that it 
startled the horses, who, finding 
themselves at liberty, with one 
accord scampered off in all 
directions, oversetting various 
troopers in their dispersion. 
They were seen galloping on 
the distant sands in emulation 
of each other, kicking and 
fighting and occasionally dis- 
burdening themselves of their 
accoutrements, while one or 
two were descried in the 
water swimming to Inchkeith 
or the opposite coast of Fife, 
to the no small alarm of their 
owners. The trumpet - call 
brought back the better dis- 
ciplined to their ranks, and 
ultimately induced even the 
navigators to return, after the 
trumpeters had gone in, saddle- 
deep, to charm them back to 
their duty. The various dilem- 
mas and disagreements which 
this escapade occasioned you 
May well suppose afforded a 
fertile theme for the descrip- 
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tive powers of the Quarter- 
master.” 

The pleasure which—writing 
in 1808—Scott took in recalling 
the early days in the formation 
of the regiment is shown in the 
Introductory Epistles to ‘ Mar- 
mion.’ The Introduction to 
Canto IV. is dedicated to James 
Skene. In it he mentions most 
of the members of Committee 
of the Royal Edinburgh Volun- 
teer Light Dragoons when the 
regiment was first founded. It 
is noticeable that those who 
took the chief management of 
the affairs of the corps at this 
time were friends of Scott’s, 
whose friendship was not con- 
fined to this period of his 
career. The close and firm 
friendship which then began 
was cemented by their associa- 
tion in military matters, and 
continued, in spite of changed 
circumstances, throughout their 
lives. Colin Mackenzie of Port- 
more, who had soon become a 
member of Committee as the 
representative of his troop, and 
who later relieved Scott of his 
duties as Paymaster, was long 
associated with Scott as a 
Clerk of Session, and formed 
one of that “happy family ” 
which gathered round “the 
table.” William Rae, who in 
1819 became Lord Advocate 
as Sir William Rae of St 
Catherine’s, had been at the 
High School with Scott, and 
is frequently referred to in his 
diaries with great affection. 
Indeed, the chief reason why 
Scott many years later refused 
appointment as a Baron of 
Exchequer was his reluctance 
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to interfere with the claims of 
Sir William Rae. Scott’s ac- 
quaintance with James Skene 
of Rubislaw, who had very 
soon been appointed Cornet, 
began about 1796 in their 
common interest in German 
literature, and ripened into a 
close friendship which was ter- 
minated only by Scott’s death. 
When the sad financial catas- 
trophe of 1826 occurred, which 
clouded and saddened the later 
years of his life, these friends 
were amongst the first to offer 
him any assistance in their 
power. But perhaps no one 
was able to afford him more 
real, though unobtrusive, as- 
sistance than Sir William Forbes 
of Pitsligo (Cornet Forbes). 
His position as a leading banker 
of Edinburgh and as one of 
the chief creditors of Messrs 
Ballantyne enabled him to show 
his friendship not only by the 
tact with which he conducted 
Scott’s affairs, but also by a 
deed of self-sacrifice of which 
Scott himself remained in ignor- 
ance until after his friend’s 
death. 

The meetings of the Com- 
mittee of Management, from 
which Scott was scarcely ever 
absent, used to take place on 
an average at least once a 
week during winter and spring, 
and were held at the house of 
each member of Committee in 
turn. The business transacted 
at them was often consider- 
able, as the Minutes show, and 
frequently imposed on Scott 
the task of carrying on a large 
correspondence. But duty was 
suitably combined with pleasure 


[Apri 


by making the hour of meeting 
coincide with that of dinner, 
and business was transacted 
with an air of conviviali 

which was afterwards recalled 
with pleasure. In writing thy 
Introductory Epistle to Canto 
IV., Scott recalls the days of 
their first acquaintance. 


‘* Eleven years we now may tell, 
Since we have known each other well: 
Since, riding side by side, our hand 
First drew the voluntary brand.” 


After referring to the variow 
members of Committee, he de- 
scribes how the whole com- 


pany 


**In merry chorus well combined, 
With laughter drowned the whistling 
wind, 
Mirth was within, and Care without 
Might gnaw her nails to hear our shout, 
Not but amid the buxom scene 
Some grave discourse might intervene 
Of the good horse that bore him best, 
His shoulders, hoof, and arching crest; 
For, like mad Tom’s, our chiefest care 
Was horse to ride, and weapon wear,” 


Skene tells that these meet 
ings continued for many year 
afterwards in the shape of 4 
cavalry club for convivial pur 
poses when the actual conduct 
of business no longer made 
them necessary. “‘ At supp 
the ladies joined the party, 
and for many years it con 
tinued to be a most agreeable 
meeting, and one in whic 
Sir Walter much delighted 
When some of the membet 
had retired to the counity, 
the evening meetings wer 
sometimes commuted to 4 
dinner - party in the counity, 
productive not infrequently d 
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adventures which afforded sub- 
ject’ of amusement afterwards. 
Returning by the Glasgow Road 
from one of these scenes of 
festivity, some of the party on 
horseback and some in gigs, 
Sir Walter was in my gig, and 
the Lord Advocate, Sir William 
Rae, drove another, also with 
afriend. Chief Baron Dundas, 
Baron Olerk, Sir William 
Forbes, Colin Mackenzie, and 
several others were on horse- 
back, and it was agreed among 
the horsemen on setting out 
that there should not be any 
racing, considering the lateness 
of the hour and the state of 
the party. However, as the 
Lord Advocate and I agreed 
that the interdict had not 
included the charioteers, the 
speed of our progress soon 
increased to a positive race, 
the consequence of which was 
that a wheel of my gig struck 
a milestone, and Sir Walter 
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and I were projected over a 
wall and some distance into 
an adjoining field. The body 
of the gig ensconced itself be- 
tween the milestone and the 
wall, and the: horse made his 
escape into town with the 
shafts, dismounting a few of 
our friends as he passed with 
his extraordinary equipage. 
The horses of those that had 
been dismounted also took the 
hint, and made the best of 
their way to their respective 
stables, leaving their riders in 
the dust. In the meantime a 
Glasgow coach came up, and 
was most unceremoniously as- 
sailed on the King’s way by 
these great law authorities, 
who were taken for a band of 
regular footpads, and there 
ensued a skirmish which re- 
sulted, as we came up, in the 
escape of the coach, the whole 
party having to walk into town 
as best they could.” 


VI. 


The high pitch of enthusiasm 
which existed when the danger 
of a French invasion was at 
its height, and the intensive 
training which the regiment 
then underwent, naturally could 
not last for ever. The Govern- 
ment, in order to effect econo- 
mies, curtailed the training, 
and the news of Wellington’s 
successes in the Peninsula, com- 
bined with Napoleon’s disas- 
trous retreat from Moscow, 
also helped to produce a feel- 
img of greater security. As 
the excitement declined, mili- 


tary keenness abated, and 
the diminishing numbers of 
the Edinburgh and _ Leith 
troops, which formed what was 
called the Right Squadron, 
merely reflected what everyone 
felt. 

Walter Scott seems to have 
remained a member of the Mid- 
Lothian Yeomanry until the 
Right Squadron ceased to exist 
in 1814. One anecdote of his 
later years gives an amusing 
picture of his memories of 
military service. Lockhart re- 
counts that he used to tell, 
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with great effect, the circum- 
stances of his introduction to 
the Tzar Alexander during a 
visit to Paris. At a dinner 
given by the Earl of Cathcart, 
Scott appeared in the red-and- 
blue uniform of the Selkirk- 
shire Lieutenancy; and the 
Tzar’s first question, noticing 
his lameness, was: “In what 
affair were you wounded ? ” 
Scott signified that he suffered 
from @ natural infirmity, upon 
which the Emperor said: “I 
thought that Lord Cathcart 
mentioned that you had 
served.” Scott noticed that 
the Earl looked a little em- 
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barrassed at this, and promptly 
answered: “Oh, yes, in g 
certain sense I have served— 
that is, in the Yeomanry Qay- 
alry, a home force resembling 
the Landwehr or Landsturm,” 
“Under what commander?” 
“Under M. le Chevalier Rae.” 
“Were you ever engaged?” 
“In some slight actions, such 
as the battle of the Cros 
Causeway and the affair of 
Moredun Mill.” This, says Mr 
Pringle of Whytbank, was, as 
he saw in Lord Cathcart’s face, 
quite sufficient, so he managed 
to turn the conversation to some 
other subject. 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


BROWN—F.P. 


BY MARTIN LINDSAY. 


Ir was nigh on eleven o’clock. 
The sun was high in the heavens, 
which were of that brilliant blue 
that is so becoming to a blonde 
(I think she would call it 
powder-blue for no reason what- 
soever), but a colour which 
heralds a burning hot day in 
tropical Africa. 

I had just stumbled wearily 
through a piece of bush even 
more unblessed by Providence 
than usual, and found myself 
on the single-line railway that 
belongs to the Nigerian Govern- 
ment. This, I may say, was 
by design and not just an act 
of God, as my insurance com- 
pany says with a shrug of its 
shoulders when it does not see 
why it should pay. For I was 
anxious to get back as quickly 
a8 possible to the railway rest- 
house, where my breakfast was 
awaiting me, and where I 
could lie up out of the sun 
witil an hour more suitable 
for Anglo-Saxons to walk 
abroad; also the railway-line 
promised to be a direct path to 
my destination and one of 
fairly tolerable walking. 

I was thoroughly tired, and 
exceedingly glad that this was 
the last day of my brief shoot- 
ing leave and that the night 
train would take me back to 
my battalion. We were at the 
time going through the rigours 


of final preparation for a visit 
from an Inspector-General or 
some other godlike creature, 
and even that I knew would 
prove to be less distressing than 
the multifarious tribulations 
that go with a relentless pursuit 
of the larger carnivora. 

As there were but a few 
more grains to pass through 
Old Man Time’s sand-glass be- 
fore I should be due for the 
leave that is so very necessary 
after eighteen months’ service 
in West Africa, I was in no 
condition to enjoy long hours 
foot-slogging. I had been out 
since earliest dawn, and was 
now the best part of ten miles 
from my temporary abode. The 
sun was fierce. My rifle weighed 
a hundredweight. The fact 
that I had a blank day at the 
end of a succession of blank 
days in no way improved 
matters. 

Just then I saw Brown. I 
had rounded a bend in a 
cutting, and about fifty yards 
in front of me was an F.P. 
superintending a gang of natives 
working on the line. F.P., I 
must tell you, is telegraphese 
for, and the invariable designa- 
tion of, a foreman platelayer. 
He was a little slight man in 
a khaki shirt and shorts. In 
his helmet was the flash of a 
famous light infantry regi- 
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ment, and, as I heard later, he 
had every right to wear it. 
As soon as he saw me he 
drew himself up with an air of 
the utmost respect, raised his 
helmet, and said quite simply, 
“ec Sir.”’ 

Now that pleased me im- 
mensely. When shooting in 
the bush, for the sake of cool- 
ness I always wear the tails 
of my shirt hanging outside 
my shorts; the rest of my 
clothes would disgrace any 
tramp, and my razors usually 
lie undisturbed in their case. 
A few weeks before I had, more 
or less in this state, emerged 
suddenly from the bush upon 
a headquarter station in search 
of the ambulance. The matter 
was urgent, so I stopped a 
colour-sergeant on a motor- 
bicycle whom I had never 
seen before, and told him to 
go with all speed to the hospital 
and get it. He went; but in 
the manner of his going he 
showed that the possibility of 
my being an officer (although of 
no military importance what- 
soever) had not entered his 
head. I heard subsequently 
that he referred to me as “some 
foreman chap.” 

So Brown’s deferential greet- 
ing was as balm to my wounded 
pride. It made me think that 
colour-sergeant must be a dul- 
lard ;. possibly after all I had 
the appearance of being out 
of the top box, and perhaps 
there might be advantages in 
an expensive education, even 
if it does not teach one to 
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spell. But the cup was: soon 
dashed from my lips. I wag 
disillusioned. It appeared that 
he had taken me for the new 
A.E.1 I did not know who 
that could possibly be ; I only 
gathered he was some hitherto 
unseen dweller upon Olympus, 
and to be treated with due 
reverence. Henceforth I wag 
‘mate.’ 

With singular lack of will 
power I sat down and lit my 
pipe. Brown was apparently 
testing nuts and bolts, and 
relaying deceitful sleepers. The 
latter seemed to be done hap 
hazardly and by the light of 
pure hope, but I soon saw 
that, like soldiering in these 
days of apothecaries’ wars, it 
is a fairly technical business. 

His appearance interested me. 
Although so lightly built that 
he looked almost fragile, I knew 
that, from an insurance point 
of view, he was an Al life, or 
he would never have been 
accepted for West Africa. But 
he was obviously not too fit 
now, and had some unhealthy- 
looking boils. 

The Hausa fits an appro 
priate name to everyone, and 
I heard one of his men refer 
to him as ‘Maigindin Kura, 
which, being interpreted, meams 
‘ the - man-with-a-backside-like: 
a-hyena.’ I then noticed that 
he was so slight that he had 
the rather ludicrous appearane 
of having absolutely nothing 
inside the seat of his shorts. 

From time to time he would 
sit down beside me and com- 


— 
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template his handiwork and 
that of the Almighty beyond 
it. And if perhaps he thought 
his own the more deserving of 
credit, that is only as it should 


be. , 

Once he produced a tin of 
Gold Flake. After taking one 
he closed the tin, but when his 
men gathered round and begged 
for a cigarette he opened it 
again. Twice more he closed 
it only weakly to reopen it, 
until the more powerfully im- 
portunate, with two or three 
each, had taken his last, As 
he threw the empty tin over 
his shoulder he turned and 
looked at me with a pathetic 
little smile. 

I observed, rather reluctantly, 
that he had a crease in his 
shorts, and his boots were well 
cleaned. He had shaved that 
morning. His regiment had 
taught him that smartness 
comes next to cleanliness, and 
far in advance of godliness. 
But then, I reflected, I know 
that regiment. 

He must have seen I was 
rather played out, for he in- 
sisted on running me along to 
my destination on his little 
trolley, and saved me two hours’ 
tramping. I was only too 
thankful. The vehicle con- 
sists of a seat with just room 
for two and an enormous double 
handle behind it, the whole on 
wheels. Four trolley-boys func- 
tion on the handle to the tune 
of a monotonous chant, and 
to such effect that an average 
speed of twelve miles per hour 
is maintained in spite of steep 
gradients. I felt I was very 
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lucky to have got a lift—old 
Providence is usually all right, 
if you give him a chance. 

Whilst I was having break- 
fast and Brown was defeating 
a bottle of beer, he told mean 
amazing tale of the number of 
lion that roamed the bush 
behind his house, at a little 
halt twenty miles up the line. 
There was one in particular 
which he said lived at the top 
of some rocks only a furlong 
or so from his dwelling, and 
which he frequently saw at 
dusk. He even described how 
he sometimes used to watch 
it pounce on its prey, although 
it was always just too dark 
to see what that was. He 
went on to suggest that I 
should come down to his place 
and try for the lion that 
evening, catching my train from 
there. 

I decided that I would fain 
make the acquaintance of that 
lion, so it was arranged that 
the trolley should be sent back 
for me after lunch. Telling 
my ‘boy’ and orderly to get 
on the train with my things 
when it passed through, I 
travelled down to Brown’s bush- 
house in the heat of the after- 
noon, The temperature being 
somewhere in the region of 
105° in the shade, and prob- 
ably double that out of it, I 
arrived at about four. P.M., 
feeling limp and lifeless. All 
I wanted to do was to lie back 
in a chair in the cool and be 
thankful; possibly a cup of 
tea might arrive in due course. 

But little Brown did not 
treat his guests in that half- 
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hearted way. Indeed, I was 
probably the first he had had 
in Nigeria. Nothing could be 
too good for me: he must go 
and open a tin of salmon, a 
pot of shrimp and another of 
jam. 

Just about then his cook- 
housekeeper appeared on the 
scene. As black as the ace of 
spades, abundant and exten- 
sive, she seemed to fill the 
room. Like most of her kind 
she was dressed up to kill, 
and in consequence perspiring 
freely. She did not place the 
food and plates on the table 
but just slapped them down, 
adopting an air of elephantine 
coquetry the while. I will not 
tell you what her name was, 
because I do not like thinking 
about it. It is a blasphemy. 
For it happens to be the same 
as that of one of the very 


fairest of the biped fair, an, 
alas ! to me unattainable Venus 
at whose shrine I am a per- 


sistent worshipper. But one 
could forgive her all her short- 
comings did she only look 
after Brown; and of that she 
made no pretensions. 

I took the only method that 
Brown would have understood 
to show my appreciation of his 
hospitality. I sat down to the 
table and rolled up my sodden 
shirt-sleeves. Accompanied by 
@ myriad of flies that appeared 
as from nowhere, I waded un- 
swervingly through most things 
that were offered me. 

Eventually I escaped out- 
side and proceeded to make 
inquiries about the lion. I 
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could not see any rocks neape 
to the house than a range of 
mountains a few miles away, 
None of the natives of the yj. 
lage had ever heard of lion in 
the district, and I was tol 
there was no possibility of 
shooting anything until the 
grass was burnt two months 
later. So that was that. 

Brown seemed much surprised 
when I -went back to th 
house and told him what I 
had learnt. I decided that he 
was no knave, and that the 
existence of that lion was very 
real to him, although it dwelt 
only in the imagination of his 
brain. Finally he volunteered 
the astounding statement— 

*Oh, yes, I know as ’ow the 
bush is full of lions and tigers. 
I ’ear ‘em prowling around 
night times. My night-watch- 
man, ’e always ’as a fire in the 
yard to keep ’em orf.” 

And then, “Oh, well, your 
train don’t go till one AM, 
SO come in and ’ave a nite 
cup of tea or a nice bottle of 
beer.” 

I asked him about the life 
he lived and what he did 
before coming to Nigeria. He 
told’ me he was a_ plate 
layer before the war, mar 
ried, but not happily. His 
wife “troubled me something 
cruel.” Poor little fellow; 1 
thought of him married 
some strapping great womal 
who gave him Hades when he 
forgot to bring the fish home 
for supper. And when he did 
remember his commissions, I 
am sure a simple nature like 
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his was often exploited. He 
would fail to see the shot was 
taken out before his leg of 
rabbit went to scale, and then 
he would be given short weight, 
and ‘probably pay more than 
market prices. So when he 

home he would get it in 
the neck just the same. 

To escape the lady he ‘ran 
for a sojer’ in 1913, and was 
soon drafted out to India. I 
could see him there with child- 
like wonder credulously believ- 
ing all he was told, and being 
cheated in the bazaars by all 
the rag, bob, and tagtail of 
the chichi brethren, to whom 
Tommy Atkins is usually 
heaven-sent provender, almost 
too good to be true. 

Knowing that as far as look- 
ing after his health in the 
tropics goes, the British private 
soldier has about as much sense 
as God gave to geese, and feel- 
ing quite sure that Brown 
must have been more helpless 
than most, I wondered what 
sort of health he enjoyed. But 
he cannot have been there 
more than a few months, for 
he was soon to be launched 
among all the hazards of the 
Great War. 

His battalion arrived in 
France just in time to take 
part in the latter half of the 
retreat from Mons. Again I 
could picture him. A little 
insignificant figure, ragged, foot- 
sore and weary, blackened with 
grime and hollow-eyed from 
lack of sleep. The weight of 
his rifle and pack could not 
possibly have been supported 
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by that small frame had it not 
been inspired by the invincible 
spirit that is the glory of our 
race. 

Before long Brown became 
an officer’s batman. This, I 
suspect, was because the ser- 
geant-major, remembering he 
had been a platelayer, thought 
he might be useful at waiting 
in mess. I gather he simply 
worshipped his officer, who, 
although quite a young man, 
had been, and is now, Brown 
told me, some sort of a mer- 
chant prince on the East Coast. 
A rattling good soldier too, 
and hell’s delight in a scrap. 

Brown must, for a short 
time at any rate, have returned 
to the copious bosom of his 
spouse, for the officer periodic- 
ally sent her a present of five 
or ten pounds. And since it 
was always sent unknown to 
Brown, the lady cannot have 
been too bad, or the good news 
would never have reached him. 

I hope that these lines may 
some day reach the eyes of a 
captain, no longer of light 
infantry but of industry (ship- 
ping, I think), somewhere on 
the East Coast, who did have 
a former platelayer for a bat- 
man, and who will not let 
himself be led astray by a 
mere name and one or two 
very minor details. For I 
would like him to know that 
his generosity to ‘ Brown’s’ 
wife was the only recollection 
of the war that gave ‘ Brown’ 
any pleasure. 

Brown hated everything else 
in connection with war. It 
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was too vast and incompre- 
hensible a thing, too bloody 
and beastly and cruel. In 
fact all his anecdotes ended 
with, ‘‘ Yes, it were fair 
cruel.” 

A simple little unassuming 
man, I cannot imagine him 
inspired to lead a forlorn hope. 
Yet I would without hesita- 
tion stake all I possess. that 
his. courage was always sky- 
high, and never was he tried 
‘and found wanting. For was 
he not ‘but a typical British 
private soldier, and are they 
not God’s elect, the salt of 
the earth ? 

Then after the war he re- 
turned to platelaying, for that 
crazy concern that was then 
called the L.B. & 8.C. Rail- 
way. He rose to be a fore- 
man, soon after applied to be 
sent to West Africa, and had 
then been out nearly three 
months. He did not tell me 
what made him take this step. 
Possibly the reason was not 
unconnected with Mrs Brown. 

When I asked him how he 
liked the work, he said that he 
did it “with a good ’eart,” 
but that his stomach “ plagued 
him real pitiless,” 

He was responsible for a 
sector of the line forty miles 
long, but at that time he was 
doing: a double shift owing to 
something, I forget what, pre- 
venting the next F.P. from 
working. As well as having 
to ‘superintend every inch of 
the% work done on the line by 
his gang, he had to employ 
other natives to get the re- 
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quired material of stones ang 
earth from the bush. He had 
to keep the pay-sheets of ang 
pay out the whole outfit. §% 
although only an F.P., Brown 
was no unimportant cog in 
the human machinery that, 
by miracles of competence and 
efficiency, succeeds in getting 
ten thousand tons a month of 
export produce down a single- 
line railway. 

Since he was alone at that 
little station where trains sel- 
dom stop, the only white man 
he ever spoke to was an occa- 
sional engine-driver who made 
a halt for water, and the 
omnipotent A.E. when he came 
to inspect his sector. 

When I told him he ought 
to see a doctor about his 
stomach and boils, he replied 
that he could not leave his 
work to run up to Kaduna. 
In any case if there had been 
a doctor in the place I am 
quite sure Brown would not 
have visited him. 

I thought of the tea we had 
eaten, and shuddered. There 
Was cause enough to give any- 
body anything. Little did I 
think that worse was to follow. 

Something prompted me to 
ask him if he filtered his water. 
I could have kicked myself 
for a fool as I did so. For to 
ask a man if he filters his 
water in the tropics is on 4 
par with asking a fox-hunter 
if he likes a thaw or a beach- 
comber gin. But Brown was 
no ordinary man. 

“Why, yes,” he replied, 
“T’ve got a filter, but ’”— 
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mentioning the name of his 
housekeeper—‘‘she don’t ‘old 
much with filters, and don’t 
we it but for my shaving 
water.”’ 

Later I had a look at that 
filter. I found that it did not 
conform to the popular pre- 
judice that a filter should have 
a porous candle inside it; in 
consequence the water ran 
straight through from top to 
bottom. I have no doubt 
that she had taken the candle 
out and sold it in the market 
to some distiller of palm-wine, 
who like them for removing 
the sand. 

I felt almost angry with 
Brown. Really the unborn 
babe, or any other conven- 
tional innocent, could not have 
been more senseless. 

Did he take his daily quinine ? 
Oh, yes; an A.E. had told him 
he must always do that. But, 
as I explained to him, what 
was the good of quinine and 
the perfectly mosquito - proof 
house that the grateful Govern- 
ment had given him if he 
neglected to have his water 
boiled and filtered; and see 
his kitchen was kept clean, I 
added, remembering the plague 
of flies. 

Although he saw my glass 
was always full, I noticed that 
he himself was not one of the 
thirsty folk for alcohol, but 
drank very abstemiously. 

When it was supper - time 
the vast negress brought in 
some food and threw it down 
on the table. You will hardly 
believe me when I tell you of 
VOL. COXXVII.—NO. MCCOLXXIV. 
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what it consisted. There was 
a chicken that had gone through 
a blackening and browning pro- 
cess, which I supposed she 
fondly imagined was roasting, 
a mass of potatoes soaked in 
the chicken gravy, and, horror 
of horrors, the remains of the 
salmon from tea mixed in 
with it. 

My only comfort is that I 
hope the Recording Angel got 
out his little black note-book 
and put it to the credit side 
of my indifferent page when he 
saw me sit down, make a good 
all-round noise, and unflinch- 
ingly eat up everything that 
was put before me. 

But I often feel in moments 
like this that he must surely 
sometimes get his files and 
ledgers into a bit of a mess. 
Or his office staff may occasion- 
ally get a little out of hand ; 
or perhaps have gone to a 
football match (Seraphs v. 
Cherubs), and our few good 
deeds pass by unnoted. 

I have not touched salmon 
from that day to this. 

When the cook-housekeeper 
had removed her overwhelming 
presence with the honours of 
war and the remains of supper, 
Brown said it was time to 
turn in. He would hear of 
nothing but that I should have 
half his bed until I had to go 
for my train. Sharing a bed is 
always a ticklish business, but 
I was so tired that I was noth- 
ing loth to accept his kind 
offer. 

When he stripped and donned 
his pyjamas I noticed an ex- 
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traordinary thing. Stitched on 
the back of the jacket and 
running from his neck to the 
base of his spine was nothing 
more nor less than a sun-pad. 
I did not remark upon it, but 
got into bed. 

I cannot remember what I 
dreamed about, nor would I 
be so inconsiderate as to tell 
you if I could, but it did not 
seem as if I had been asleep 
more than a few minutes when 
I was called for my train by 
the night-watchman. Fortun- 
ately he had been impeded 
neither by lions nor tigers. 

Brown insisted upon getting 
up to accompany me to the 
station. I put on my helmet 
a8 we were leaving the house, 
because it was the easiest way 
to carry it. But imagine my 
surprise when, looking round, 
I observed that he also had his 
on, the relic of an Indian 
barrack-room. 

And then I saw them. In- 
deed they got up and hit me 
in the face. I could not 


. believe my eyes at first, and 


you might have pushed me 
over with the proverbial feather. 
¥.There, flapping along below 
his rather inadequate pyjama 
legs, oblivious to every kind of 
creeping crawling horror, were 
two bare feet. I stopped at once. 
* But, good God in heaven, 
you can’t go like that,” I cried. 
** What about snakes? Cover 
up your feet, man, not your 
head.” 
“Serpents?” he 
*“ serpents ? 


Irort Forest, 
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replied, 
Oh, they’re all 
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right. They never trouble me, 
But there’s a full moon this 
week.” 

And then I tumbled to it, 
A few questions corroborated 
it. It appeared that coming 
out on the boat his com. 
panions had pulled his leg 
unmercifully. Amongst other 
things they told him that 4 
full moon in Africa is far more 
dangerous than any sun ray, 
Hence the sun-helmet. Heng 
the moon-pad. 

We parted at the end of the 
platform. His last words 
were— 

“ Quite sure you won’t ‘ave 
@ nice bit of salmon for the 
train ? ” 

I could not have thanked 
him more gravely had he offered 
me a seat in the Cabinet. 

Then he was swallowed up 
in the bewitching moonlight 
of that primitive land, and I 
saw him no more. 

A pathetic little barefooted 
figure in pyjamas and a helmet. 
Above all the famous green 
flash of The God’s Own Light 
Infantry. Too simple and trust- 
ing ever to have left the land 
of the policeman round the 
corner. Yet part of the blood 
and the bone of the Empire. 

Five months later I heard 
he was dead. Malaria? No,I 
do not think so; nothing 
specific. He had just died of 
the country. Of the country 
and for the country. Surely 
his was no less glorious a perish- 
ing than any upon a battlefield, 
in Flanders or in Picardy ? 
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ON SCRAMBLING. 


A PAGE FROM THE DIARY OF AN AMATEUR RIDER 
TO HOUNDS. 


BY MARGARET ASHWORTH. 


I FLUNG back the window 
soon after six on a veiled, frosty 
dawn, softened by airs from 
the west. As I came down- 
stairs I was thinking in how 
many stables horses knew al- 
ready that they were going 
hunting ; in how many kitchens 
maids were blowing up the 
fire, cooks and housewives early 
astir because of hunting break- 
fasts, sandwiches, flasks, mis- 
laid gloves, and all the thou- 
sand and one demands that 
may be made on the kitchen 
at a minute’s notice on a hunt- 
ing morning. 

The sun came up soft-eyed 
over Brieryfield when I was 
not looking, and stayed out of 
a bank of cloud until I had fed 
Moses and could stand at the 
door with a cup of tea, hailing 
the morn. At half-past eight 
I was out on the road for 
breakfast at a friend’s house. 
This morning I was’ going to 
the meet in luxury, the horse 
led by a groom, and myself 
taken down in a car. Moses 
danced as he went, and the 
hour was so perfect and I so 
absurdly happy that it seemed 
some disaster must surely lie 
ahead. Probably I should be 
left behind on the first run. 
Or I should not be able to stop 
Moses heading for The Brook, 
and we should both have to 


be fished out of its slimy 
bottom. ‘ 

I saw that happen to excel- 
lent horsemen last year. And 
with the meet at the Three 
Pigeons and Spartham Bog to 
be drawn, how should we avoid 
The Brook? It is deceptively 
narrow, very deep, with steep 
banks, and it turns up in every 
other field down by the bog. 
No matter how many twists 
you make, there is The Brook, 
straddling like Apollyon over 
the whole breadth of the way. 
One mare, I remember, jumped 
shorter than the rest, turned a 
somersault, flung her rider up- 
side down in the gulf. The 
lady righted herself and climbed 
out on hands and knees, and 
fished for the rein with her 
crop. I saw from the near 
bank her efforts to drag the 
terrified animal out. The mare 
screamed; she perhaps got 
cramp. It was strange to see 
her down in the water with 
only her neck and head show- 
ing. Men went to the rider’s 
aid. Two together could not 
get the mare out. In the end 
they dragged her, grunting and 
crying, down the stream to an 
easier landing. 

So I thought as I went. 
Then the beauty of the morn- 
ing and the song of the robins 
about the cottage gardens 
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shamed me for thinking of ill- 
fortune on such a day. 

The meet was a gallant sight. 
I had my usual feeling of in- 
feriority as we moved off—a 
great body of men and women 
well dressed, all well mounted, 
it seemed, except myself. I 
knew that I was probably the 
only rider whose horse cannot 
jump, and must needs scramble 
instead. 

Ikey Mo has no inferiority 
complex. He may wear his age 
stamped on his face, nowhere 
else. He began byseveral twist- 
ing bucks—a trick developed of 
late. It may have something 
to do with that new double 
bridle. I must examine the 
curb again, and try him on a 
non-hunting day. There was 
one really nasty attempt, but 
he did not shake the rider, 
and I think he knew it was one 
up to me. All the same, I 
wished, like most of us, for 
there were plenty of fresh 
horses, that we could get a 
gallop quickly. 

We went down to Chown’s 
Gorze, with one or two tantalis- 
ing canters where you dare not 
let out, and on to Spartham Bog. 
Suddenly there was a whim- 
per, hounds began running. 
A shiver went through the 
field, and in a thunder we were 
off. There was a wide stretch 
ahead. I let Moses go, and 
after a few score yards he for- 
got to try to get his head down, 
and only tried to get past the 
rest. Another long field, and, 
oh joy! another. The horse 
was all right now for the day. 

Then I saw something nasty 
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ahead—a fence and ditch of 
some kind. Pink coats wep 
circling, choosing their places, 
Horse after horse refused. The 
best riders were stuck. As J 
came up I saw, in some awe, 
the Master beating his horg 
and using words. Even the 
Master couldn’t get over. Four 
times his animal refused, the 
field gathering in behind him, 
A man on a showy jumper 
begged leave, and gave the 
Master a lead, thwacking his 
showy jumper hard. 

I saw a friend’s horse go 
over, and went to the place 
he had chosen. “ Goodness!” 
I said to myself, ‘‘ I’m done.” 
It was a deep ditch half-filled 
with black water and weeds, 
I did not know then that it 
was one of the thinner reaches 
of The Brook; I had forgotten 
all about The Brook. Had I 
known, I should have followed 
@ number of riders who wer 
working along another field, 
looking for a ford, I suppose. 
I should not have dared to 
think of getting over. I 
knew Ikey Mo’s genius for 
scrambling. He was already 
in a rage at being kept back, 
and seeing through the bushes 
that bordered the ditch hunts 
men and hounds turning into 
minute spots at the other end 
of the world. 

I trotted him up to i 
“You might as well try,” I 
said; and sitting back, gave 
him a very long rein, and 
waited. He looked hard at 
the ditch. The next moment 
he stepped down close to the 
edge, took a kind of pick across, 
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half landed, slipped down in 
the gully, banged his nose, 

ted, and with an immense 
heave climbed the bank and 
was off. 

I followed a spot ahead, 
turned in at a gate left open, 
and saw beyond a fence a group 
tearing at a slope. A second 
group were riding another line. 
I decided on the slope. The 
fence had to be cleared. I 
took him to it, said “‘Come 
along,” and he hopped, dived, 
and dragged me over a pretty 
nasty crossing. On again we 


‘ went, hope and joy in my 


heart. This was unbelievable. 
There were but a handful of 
w—one lady side-saddle on a 
fine black mare, half a dozen 
of the best men. 

We went headlong down a 
slope, through a thin spinney 
to a bridle gate. In the nick 
of time I saw the drop in the 
stony path that makes a little 
ditch on the near side of the 
gate. Last year it was deceit- 
fully water-logged, level with 
the path. I did not know of 
the hole, and Tkey Mo went 
ignominiously down on his knees 
and cast me off in such a way 
that my coat caught a wire 
fence. There I hung, not by 
my hair like Absalom, but 
by my tail, while he got away; 
80 that I was half an hour 
catching him and lost the hunt. 
But that was not to-day. I 
saw it, steadied him’; he hopped 
Over and on up the sloping 
field, round a breakneck corner 
and on. Oh, that heaven-sent 
feeling of sitting down with 
easy hands and letting him do 
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it! It was worth the bucking 
and the unhappy first canters. 

We rounded the corner of 
a slope and came down to a 
sandy by-road, where the hounds 
checked. It was now country 
I knew. The hills were loom- 
ing up, our hills. Part of the 
horse’s joy, no doubt, lay in 
knowing that his head was 
toward that dim blue line. We 
gathered in the lane, glad to 
rest, aching to be gone. No 
one could think what the hunts- 
man was doing down there. 
He seemed to be exercising 
the hounds in a big field 
by a farm. Then a few 
whimpers arose; hounds be- 
gan running again, the horn 
blew, and away we went. I 
found afterwards that the fox 
we had run from Spartham 
had got into a barn and we had 
raised another. 

We were running toward 
Tetsworth, the black mare and 
Moses side by side. There was 
still no sign of the body of 
the field. It was an odd divi- 
sion. Even the Master was 
not there. ‘‘Oh!” cried the 
mare’s rider, “we are coming 
out on that awful tarmac— 
the Oxford Road. I daren’t 
take her across now. I must 
wait. She'll come down.” I 
looked at the mare. She was 
pretty hot and eager. And 
that was the last I saw of the 
lady for some time. I turned 
Moses steadily across the tar- 
mac, knowing he would not 
slip with his face homeward, 
and trotted close by the kerb 
at a spanking rate behind five 
men on the path. Huntsmen 
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and hounds were leading all 
over the road, making the 
sedate highway look oddly alive 
and eager. One of the men 
ahead was a friend, another 
an acquaintance. The rest were 
of the hierarchy in pink who 
have second horses, and might 
be mistaken for gods. 

Suddenly I realised that that 
great thing had happened which 
an amateur rider to hounds 
dreams of—leaving the field 
behind and hunting close to 
the huntsman and a chosen 
few. One’s very best dream 
is of losing the huntsman and 
hunting the pack oneself; of 
an hour’s hard run and a 
kill, and then the huntsman 
galloping up and saying, “‘ Did 
you call?” or words to that 
effect. But such a dream will 
never come true while I ride 
to this pack of hounds. 

I kept looking back, and 
every minute that passed and 
showed no one following was 
@ minute of unalloyed shining 
bliss. The pack in the road 
was uneasy. There was a fear 
they might have lost the fox. 
Then one of the men on the 
path spied a solitary hound 
running inside the fence on the 
left. He seemed to have a 
line. The huntsman was hailed, 
the pack turned in at a pasture 
gate and made straight across. 
Some one called “‘ Wire ! ”’ The 
only way out seemed to be a 
place in the left corner blocked 
with hurdles tied one above 
another—a barrier that could 
not be jumped. ‘‘ Break the 
damn thing down,” cried one. 
A man dismounted and strug- 
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gled, shouted for a knife ; string 
was cut, slowly the block came 
to bits. Only a minute or two 
had passed, but by that time 
the huntsmen at the other enj 
had cut wire and cleared the 
fence, and hounds were running 
on the other side. 

We raced round to pick them 
up, got into a lane. A youth 
was hoisted in an oak. “ Fox 
crossed right in there,’ he cried, 
One of us stood in his stirrups 
and waved a hat. The hunts 
man came galloping across; 
hounds got the line,¥and off 
we went through a number of 
fields about the size of a necker- 
chief, divided by truly villain- 
ous fences. Each time I saw 
the men swing easily over I 
thought I would be left behind, 
and each time Ikey Mo hop- 
skipped, dived, and scrambled 
over—a more difficult matter 
to sit than an ordinary jump; 
but in these things Moses and 
I are one undivided spirit; he 
knows that I do not care what 
he does so long as he follows 
the hounds. 

Out into the lane again we 
heaved, all the cottagers out, 
and boys perched aloft—bright 
excited faces everywhere. I 
was reminded of that Monday 
morning on Exmoor when the 
cry was raised in Simonsbath 
that the stag was coming dowl 
over. And the women left theit 
washing and left their scald 
pans on the fire; the copper 
fires went out, the milk in the 
scald pans boiled, and the 
cream was ruined. But no one 
cared. 

Back again into the field, 
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over another fence, back into 
the lane, and there came the 
kill. And at that moment the 
field came trotting down the 
lane. I looked at them in- 
dignantly across the gathered, 
tumultuous hounds. They had 
no right to be there. They had 
only followed afar off. And, 
of course, one of the hierarchy 
would get the brush. 

A minute later the second 
huntsman spoke to the Master 
and he came to me, and he 
carried something in his hand. 
‘The Master followed and made 
a pleasant little remark, look- 
ing kindly at my crimson, 
breathing countenance. I said 
something in a stammering 
way, turned right about face, 
and rode into the group who 
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had done the run, and said in 
a voice which scarcely seemed 
to be my own, “ Do you know 
I’ve got the mask?” 

People who grow up with 
masks and brushes all over 
their halls and get masks when 
they are eight, cubbing on a 
lead, can have no idea of the 
blind exaltation that comes to 
one who in mature years, with 
little experience, on a poor 
horse as hunters go, wins her 
first trophy in the field. I 
stayed at a distance, resting; 
my horse and I steaming, so 
that it seemed we were going 
up in a smoke of sacrifice to 
heaven. I was already there ; 
stayed there the rest of the day 
—a great day, whose sun has 
not yet gone down. 








PIRACY AND HONEST TRADE: AN 
ELIZABETHAN CONTRAST. 


BY JAMES A. WILLIAMSON. 


THOSE who would have new 
stories of the sea and merchant 
adventure will find them in 
plenty in the records of the 
High Court of Admiralty, a 
treasure - house whose riches 
have never been thoroughly 
worked. To work them is, in 
fact, not easy. The Court 
existed in the later Middle 
Ages, but its documents have 
only been systematically pre- 
served from the time of its 
reorganisation by Henry VIII. 
Thenceforward they are plenti- 
ful but forbidding. Their most 
interesting categories are the 
Libels and the Examinations. 


The Libels are separate papers 
and parchments, crumpled by 
careless filing, grimed with the 


dust of centuries, many of 
them damp-stained and rat- 
eaten, most of them in the 
villainous jargon which the 
lawyers called Latin. They 
are very important to those 
who would study the technique 
of the ancient Court. For good 
rich flesh and blood the Ex- 
aminations are the better field. 
Here the merchants and cap- 
tains and mariners tell their 
own stories, and all the great 
names—Drake and Hawkins, 
Frobisher and Ralegh—are to 
be found cropping up unex- 
pectedly amidst crowds of their 
lesser contemporaries. The Ex- 
aminations are huge paper 


volumes. They are devoid of 
indexes, and their pages ar 
not even numbered. But they 
are comparatively clean and 
well preserved, and their matter 
is for the most part in English, 
Their handwriting is from a 
variety of pens, some of it 


good, much of it bad. They 


offer no means of quickly spot- 
ting any given man. One hag 
to read them steadily through 
and trust to prospector’s luck, 

For the understanding of 
what follows in this paper, a 
brief sketch of the procedure 
is necessary. The aggrieved 
party made his complaint to 
the Court, whose officials cast 
it into the proper incompre 
hensible form to be filed 
among the Libels (not im 
irony—the word has changed 
its meaning). He produced his 
witnesses, and after a prt 
liminary hearing the Court 
framed a series of questions 
covering all aspects of the case. 
The questions were then pub 
formally to all the witnesses 
and also to the accused parties, 
and their answers were taken 
down in writing and entered in 
the Book of Examinations. 
There was, if necessary, @ Te 


,examination by means of addi- 


tional questions, and the Judge 
gave his decision on the whole 
body of documents put before 
him. This was the method in 
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daims for damages and resti- 
tution of goods. The criminal 


trials which led to Execution 
Dock were conducted viva voce, 
and have left little trace. 

The two yarns here retailed 
have never been told before. 
The first concerns Martin Frob- 
isher, whose early record com- 

ises a number of piratical 
incidents. The second has for 
its hero a man of some import- 
ance in the literary history of 
the period. 

In 1562-3 the wars of religion 
began in France. Queen Eliza- 
beth took the part of the 
Huguenots and sent a small 
army over to Havre, a fortified 
place invariably called ‘ New 
Haven ’ in the English writings 
of the time. After the French 
disputants had laid down their 
ams, the English clung to 
Havre in the hope of extorting 
the restitution of Calais, lost 
by Queen Mary. But the ven- 
ture failed. The defence of 
Havre became a tragedy in 
which the majority of the gar- 
rison died of plague. The Earl 
of Warwick with the few sur- 
vivors surrendered in July 1563. 
During these events there was 
much naval activity. The 
Queen’s ships held the sea and 
poured supplies and recruits 
into Havre, many merchant- 
men assisted, and a swarm of 
privateers reaped a harvest by 
preying upon French commerce. 

Among the private ship- 
owners was a Norfolk squire 
named John Appleyard of Wy- 


mondham. He equipped three 
vessels by the Queen’s orders 
“to serve at New Haven at the 
beginning of the business there ”’; 
and to command the largest, 
the Anne Appleyard, he ap- 
pointed Martin Frobisher. 
Frobisher was a Yorkshire- 
man, about twenty-seven years 
of age, with a knowledge of 
the seamier side of his calling 
that was already extensive and 
peculiar. As a boy he had 
been to the Gold Coast with 
Thomas Wyndham in 1553, and 
had returned as one of the forty 
survivors of the hundred and 
forty who had sailed. He went 
again to the same region with 
John Lok in 1554, was cap- 
tured by negroes, handed over 
to the Portuguese, imprisoned 
at Elmina, and released. Five 
years later he is heard of in 
Morocco, in the service of Eng- 
lish traders who sold firearms 
to the Moors and Hebrew 
Bibles to the Jews, both to the 
scandal of the Portuguese. Be- 
tween whiles he was probably 
employed nearer home. He 
was ever a turbulent fellow, 
with a distaste for quiet ways 
and a clutching hand for any 
booty the sea might offer. 
Honest merchants distrusted 
him, but the French war was 
his opportunity. He deter- 
mined that the Anne Apple- 
yard should carry him to for- 
tune if not to glory. John 
Appleyard is an unknown quan- 
tity. We have only his own 
account of himself as a single- 


1 In “The Early Career of Sir Martin Frobisher” (‘English Historical Re- 
view,’ 1906), some of them were described by the late R. G. Marsden, but the 
subject of the present story escaped his notice. 
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minded patriot sadly betrayed. 
He may have been, although 
the type was none too common 
among the, privateer ship- 
owners. It is possible that he 
sent his ships out for plunder 
rather than service. If that 
was so, he made a mistake in 
giving Frobisher a free hand. 
Whatever his motives, Apple- 
yard was let down. Frobisher 
sailed the seas and sent no 
word to his owner; but in the 
autumn of 1563 the latter 
began to hear indirect news of 
the ship and her captain, “ cer- 
tain intelligence that the said 
Martin Frobisher, being in the 
said Anne Appleyard, had com- 
mitted and done great rob- 
beries and spoils at the seas.” + 
In particular he had captured 
three Flemish (and therefore 
neutral) merchantmen trading 
between Antwerp and Spain. 
Among the stolen goods were 
“certain hangings of leather, 
richly made, the price and value 
whereof amounted to a great 
sum”; and all this booty had 
been landed in Cornwall. 
Moved with indignation, moral 
or economic, Appleyard ob- 
tained a commission under the 
Great Seal and rode west to 


investigate. 


To extract butter from a- 


dog’s mouth was a more hope- 
ful undertaking than to induce 
sixteenth - century Cornishmen 
to yield up the spoils of the 
sea. Appleyard found six of 
Frobisher’s sailors who were 
willing to testify against their 
captain on condition that they 
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might keep their own little 
pickings. Fromthem he learned 
that the chief receiver of the 
goods was Richard Erizey, who 
lived near St Ives, and had a 
cellar under his garden, full of 
stolen property. Appleyard 
challenged Erizey, and received 
a soft answer. Yes, said Mr 
Erizey, there were some thingy 
of Frobisher’s at his place, but 
they had been left in settlement 
of a debt, and he knew nothing 
of their origin, and their value 
was very small. Further taxed 
with harbouring a notorious 
Scottish pirate, one Maxwell, 
the innocent Erizey said he 
would give him up to justice. 
He professed disapproval of 
Martin Frobisher, and declared 
that he would have nothing 
more to do with him. Having 
gained time by these com- 
munications, Erizey went off 
to confer with Frobisher, and 
together they concealed the 
booty, removed Maxwell to 
another lair, and finally smug- 
gled him out of the country. 
Appleyard had been out- 
witted. But there was another 
receiver, Thomas Mallett. “It 
was greatly noised and spoken 
that the said Martin Frobisher 
came much unto the said Mal- 
lett’s house, to whose wife he 
gave both silks and other things, 
being of the spoil of the said 
hulks.”” Appleyard enlisted the 
local officer of the Admiralty 
to make a search of Mallett’s 
house. But it was of no avail. 
Mallett ‘had an understand- 
ing”’ beforehand, and the search 


1 The documents are in High Court of Admiralty, Examinations, No. 95, 
evidence of Appleyard and others, with attached papers, 1564, Nov. 22 and 26. 


(Preserved in the Public Record Office. ) 
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revealed little. There was no 
remedy but to summon every- 
one to London to give an ac- 
count of themselves before the 
High Court of Admiralty. 
#It was in court that Apple- 
yard told the above story and 
uced the six sailors to 
swear that Frobisher had cap- 
tured the hulks and taken their 
cargoes. Then followed the 
evidence of the defendants. 
That of Erizey was terse and 
to the point. “To the first, 
second, third, and fourth articles 
he replies that they are not 
true in any particular. To the 
fifth he says that it contains 
no truth. To the sixth and 
seventh he also replies that 
they are not true. To the 
eighth he answers and denies 
the allegation.” 

As Erizey stood down (and 
surely he went outside to cool 
his tongue), Martin Frobisher 
took up the burden of defence. 
There was no brusque denial 
from him. He was anxious to 
make the facts known. There 
was a ship, he said, encoun- 
tered by him in the Channel 
about Michaelmas 1563. Her 
master asked for assistance, 
for he was in sorry case. He 
had been set upon by two 
strange vessels, which had 
spoiled and beaten him very 
sore. He did not know their 
nationality, but was sure they 
were not English. They had 
left him neither compass, run- 
ning-glass, nor candle, without 
which articles he despaired of 
making port. Martin Frobisher 
was touched with pity, although 
he forgot to inquire the dis- 
tressed seaman’s name or that 
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of his ship. But he did what 
was needed, and gaive compass, 
running-glass, and candles as 
far as his own small stock would 
extend. Whereupon the dis- 
tressed evinced a somewhat 
exaggerated gratitude. He 
broached his cargo—the pirates, 
in their zest for compasses and 
candles, had overlooked it— 
and pressed upon Frobisher 
the following articles, to wit, 
six bales of soap, one pipe and 
a half of oil, one hogshead of 
aqua vite, two pieces of grogram 
silk, and three bundles of sew- 
ing silk. Not content with 
this, he bestowed upon Frob- 
isher’s men those gilded leather 
hangings about which so much 
fuss had been made, “ which 
this respondent knew not to 
be in his ship until such time 
as he found them amongst two 
of the mariners thereof.” Eri- 
zey and Mallett, continued 
Frobisher, had nothing to do 
with the matter; he did not 
even know them until six 
months afterwards. As for 
the goods, respondent never 
desired them. They were forced 
upon him, and if the distressed 
seaman would come forward 
and claim them, he might freely 
have them back again. 

Thus Frobisher, and the rest 
is silence. There can be no 
doubt that, substantially, he 
got away with it. Did he not 
live to be Rear-Admiral in ’88, 
and to kneel for knighthood 
on the flagship’s deck? He 
may have been ordered to dis- 
gorge in ’64, but it is probable 
that he made little but a pre- 
tence of doing so. 

The Court had yet another 
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case to examine, for the public- 
spirited Appleyard had made 
further researches into the delin- 
quents’ proceedings. Erizey 
and Frobisher, it appeared, 
were joint owners of a privateer 
named the Bark Frobisher, 
which had been on a cruise 
under the command of Maxwell, 
the Scot. A certain James 
Shelyn, quartermaster in this 
craft, had made a confession of 
what took place. He averred 
that the Bark Frobisher sailed 
in company with another ship 
commanded by Thomas Cob- 
ham. In the Bay of Biscay 
they met four sail of Spaniards 
(also neutrals). There was a 
long fight, and finally Maxwell 
and Cobham boarded the largest 
Spaniard and took her. Then 


they made for the Irish coast, 
where they gutted the prize at 
Baltimore and divided the spoil. 


The Bark Frobisher returned 
to St Ives, and the booty was 
conveyed to Erizey’s house. 
Ships were cheap in Cornwall, 
and the Bark had become so 
notorious that her owners 
thought it best to end her 
career. ‘‘Of purpose she was 
cast away,’ said Appleyard, 
“‘to shadow their ill doings.” 
Maxwell became Erizey’s guest, 
and escaped overseas in time 
to avoid summons before the 
Court. Thomas Cobham, it 
should be explained, was a 
well-known pirate of this period. 
He committed great depreda- 
tions on Spanish shipping, and 
murdered a friar who fell into 
his hands. The Spanish am- 
bassador protested, and the 
Queen was so incensed that she 
talked of hanging Cobham. But 
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he was a well-connected man— 
his brother was Lord Cob 
Lord Warden of the Cingne 
Ports,—and the whole affai 
was allowed to blow over. 

In the present case, however, 
Cobham was not available, and 
the owners of the Bark Fro. 
bisher were left to answer the 
charge. Erizey’s account wag 
that of a detached onlooker, 
He believed that Thomas Qob- 
ham did take a Spanish ship, 
The Bark Frobisher did land 
certain wares at St Ives. Fro 
bisher did bring some stuff to 
witness’s house, “and caused 
the same to be laid in the 
chamber of the said Martin 
Frobisher, of which he had 
several to himself within this 
respondent's house.”” But wit- 
ness had no knowledge of how 
his lodger came by the goods. 
As for the Bark, she was lost 
by the misconduct of her crew, 
They all went ashore excepi 
one man, a storm arose, and 
she was driven on the rocks and 
broken up. 

From this poor effort the 
Court turned with interest to 
Martin Frobisher. Conticuere 
omnes, whilst the supreme artist 
arose to clear up the whole 
affair. The Bark Frobisher, be 
said, was cruising against the 
Queen’s enemies. She was 
driven by foul weather inte 
Baltimore, and thence came t0 
St Ives, where witness went to 
meet her. From the crew he 
learned the true story. Whilst 
at Baltimore they saw a Spanish 
ship brought in by Thomas 
Cobham. That-infamous pirate 
proposed to murder all the 
Spaniards or sell them to the 
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‘Gallyglasses ’ (the Irish tribes- 
men). Maxwell and his honest 
fellows were moved with com- 
passion. They rescued the 
Spaniards and their ship, and 
received the same _ princely 
gratitude as from the English- 
man in the former case. The 
Spanish captain opened his 
hatches and brought forth his 
best. He pressed upon Max- 
well a hundred cakes of wax, 
twenty-four ingots of copper 
weighing ten pounds each, forty 
yards of linen cloth, a piece 
of Arras, and a dozen pieces 
of bays and says. (Appleyard 
declared that the whole lot 
was worth £600.) Moreover, 
continued Frobisher, there was 
documentary evidence to show. 
The Spanish captain, Martin 
Sancho, had signed a deed of 
gift, and here it was. When 
Maxwell handed over these 
goods to his owner, the latter 
was embarrassed. He went to 
the commissioners appointed 
for sea causes in those parts, 
showed them the deed, and 
asked their advice as to what 
he should do with the goods. 
They told him to keep them 
until official view could be 
taken of them. He therefore 
brought them to Erizey’s house. 
On the commissioners’ instruc- 
tions he put them in the cellar 
and sealed the door. Then 
John Appleyard came, and 
wrongfully broke open the 
cellar and took away the goods. 

Again the record ceases, and 
we are left to guess what the 
Judge said. He was a worthy 
man, Dr David Lewes, who 
presided over the Court for 
many years and did his best 
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to preserve order in the wild 
waters of the counter-Reforma- 
tion. He must have found it 
difficult to keep his place and 
his honesty, for many of those 
who came before him were 
powerful men, and reasons of 
state were apt to override the 
law. Frobisher, there can be 
little doubt, had some Govern- 
ment protection. He had made 
himself useful a year or two 
before in a dispute with Portu- 
gal over trade on the Gold 
Coast. There, he had stated 
from personal observation, the 
Portuguese held nothing but 
the fortress of Elmina, and all 
the rest of the coast was un- 
occupied and open to English 
enterprise. Cecil and his Queen 
disliked piracy, but had always 
a tenderness for useful men. 
And they were right, for the 
day was to come when these 
men would stand between them 
and ruin. 


So much for piracy. Now 
for honest trade. Honest trade 
in the sixteenth century was 
no humdrum career, and what 
has next to be told will help 
to show why so many men 


became pirates. Throughout 
that period law and order were 
assailed on. two fronts: on 
the one by anarchy, on the 
other by tyranny. Elizabeth 
reigned over her sea-robbers, 
and at least made a show of 
holding herself accountable for 
their actions. Philip of Spain 
had his Inquisition, and pro- 
fessed to have no control what- 
soever over its iniquities. If 
you crossed the seas you risked 
the pirates. If you reached 
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port, you risked something as 
bad, or worse. 

In 1585 a ship named the 
White Bear of Exmouth made 
a trading voyage to Lisbon. 
She arrived there just as King 
Philip was making up his mind 
to war with England, and she 
was naturally seized and con- 
fiscated by the King’s officers. 
But the fate of her commander 
was unnatural: “the said 
Andrew Rewell . . . was there 
taken, racked, and tortured to 
death by the Inquisition.” The 
statement is a casual remark 
occurring in a lawsuit by the 
widow for a payment by the 
merchant who had chartered 
the ship. There are no further 
details about the Inquisition. 
That was taken as a matter 
of course, much as we should 
refer to the death of a friend 
in a road accident to-day. 

Ten years earlier there had 
been no question of war; Anglo- 
Spanish relations were then 
comparatively good. But this 
is what happened in Septem- 
ber 1575. Robert Fitzwilliams, 
master of the Red Lion of 
London, was an illiterate man, 
unable to sign his name. So 
were most of his crew. But 
the mate possessed an English 
prayer-book, and the ship’s boy, 
to the sorrow of all, was able 
to read what was in it. They 
sailed south to St Mary Port 
in Andalusia (where the Duke 
of Medina Sidonia idled among 
his orange-trees before he was 
called to lead the Armada). As 
they lay taking in butts of 
sherry sack the over-educated 
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boy, having been punished fo 
some misdeed, went off ing 
temper to the Spanish author. 
ities. He told them there way 
heresy on board, a scandalow 
book, and the eating of flegh 
on forbidden days. The Ip 
quisitors searched the ship and 
found the book. They arrested 
all hands, master and men and 
supercargo, and carried them 
off to the prison of the Inquisi- 
tion, the dreaded Castle of 
Triana at Seville. Ship and 
cargo were promptly confis- 
cated, but the heresy trial 
took a long time. The super- 
cargo and the sailors were dis- 
charged after eight months, 
but the master’s case dragged 
on for over two years. In the 
end he was sentenced to row 
in the galleys for seven years, 
with death at the stake if he 
should relapse into error. He 
served his full time before 
release. The offending mate 
got off more lightly. He had 
only “to wear a yellow coat 
with a St Andrew’s cross for a 
year for his penance.” } 

But the most illuminating 
case of this sort occurred many 
years earlier still, in 1561. At 
that time England and Spain 
were in alliance, the Jesuits 
had not begun their English 
crusade, there had been n0 
plots against Elizabeth’s life, 
nothing to excite animosity. 
The details are told in a process 
before the Admiralty Court, of 
the type called a querela. The 
querela differed from the ordi- 
nary suit in that the defendants 
could not be summoned #0 


1 The above cases occur in Court of Requests, Elizabeth, Bundle 130, No. 8 


and Bundle 140, No. 9. 
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appear—they were in this case 
the King of Spain and his 
Inquisitors. The complainant 
therefore moved the Court “‘ pro 
testibus ad perpetuam rei memo- 
riam examinandis.”’ The object 
was to place the facts on record 
with a view to obtaining letters 
of reprisal against any accessible 
property of the offending nation. 
The story was as follows.* 

John Frampton, merchant of 
Bristol and afterwards notable 
as a man of letters, sailed in 
the ship Jesus on a trading 
voyage to the Peninsula. He 
touched first at Lisbon, where 
he sold his English cloth and 
obtained bills of exchange on 
Seville for 2100 ducats. He 
passed on to Seville, where he 
lodged at the house of Hugh 
Tipton, a resident Englishman. 
Tipton’s name occurs frequently 
in the business of the period. 
He lived many years in Seville, 
and was on good terms with 
the authorities. He seems to 
have been a Bristol man, and 
one witness states that all the 
west -country merchants put 
up at his house. He acted as 
consul for English interests, 
and did many a good turn to 
those in trouble. In later years 
he was the agent for John 
Hawkins in his slave-trading 
affairs. When some of Haw- 
kins’s men, prisoners taken at 
San Juan de Ulua, were dying 
of hunger and neglect in Seville 
jail, it was Tipton who first 
relieved them from his own 
purse and then stirred the 


1 H.C.A., Examinations, No. 19, Querela Johannis Frampton, 1572-3, Dec. 


21, 30; Jan. 5, 8. 


2 Probably the medizval ‘ Disticha de Moribus’ of Dionysius Cato, printed in 


English by Caxton in 1493. 
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Spanish Government to treat 
them more humanely. Framp- 
ton, then, left his ship at Cadiz 
and went up to Seville. After 
doing business there he passed 
on to Malaga on the Medi- 
terranean coast in search of a 
profitable cargo of wine, leav- 
ing all his Seville interests in 
Tipton’s hands. 

Frampton was a man of 
literary tastes, which proved 
his undoing. Whilst he was 
away at Malaga the agents of 
the Inquisition rummaged his 
ship at Cadiz. They found in 
his chest ‘an English Cato.” ? 
There could have been 
nothing Lutheran in it, but 
as they could not read it they 
assumed the worst. ‘They seized 
ship and goods as a first step. 
Then they called Hugh Tipton 
before them and made him 
give an account of Frampton’s 
business. They took from Tip- 
ton the 2100 ducats and other 
possessions of the suspect, all 
of which were received by 
Pedro de Moria, Depositary 
General of the Inquisition. 
Meanwhile Frampton at Malaga 
knew nothing of what. was 
going on. He was enlightened 
by the appearance of a familiar 
of the Inquisition, one of those 
terrible cloaked figures who 
might beckon their prey un- 
questioned even from the 
King’s antechamber, The fam- 
iliar arrested Frampton and 
set him on a mule “laden 
and bound with heavy chains 
like a thief or a murderer.” 
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So they rode the hundred 
miles to Seville, passing through 
every village as a dread portent 
of the power that ruled the 
land. The journey ended at 
the Castle of Triana, the Bas- 
tille of the Inquisition. 

The trial lasted a year and 
four months. The method was 
that of solitary confinement 
without access to an advocate, 
and repeated subtle question- 
ings designed to break the 
prisoner’s nerve and make him 
contradict himself. Other wit- 
nesses were examined, unknown 
to the victim. He was never 
confronted with them, perhaps 
never knew their names, but 
when he was weak and shaken 
their statements were suddenly 
hurled at him. If he kept his 
sanity through it all, there was 
@ sharper stimulus—physical 
torture. Frampton was three 
times tortured because he would 
not confess “ according to their 
minds.” Confession was the 
object of it all. The Inquisi- 
tion practised a horrible mercy. 
If the heretic continued obsti- 
nate he must burn. But it was 
the duty of the Inquisitors to 
go to any length to save him. 
They might spare his life, 
though little else, if only he 
would confess and recant. He 
generally did. 

Frampton was of stiffer cour- 
age than most, but in the end 
they broke him. He does not 
admit it in plain words, but 
it is evident from the outcome. 
The English Cato was only the 
pretext for his arrest. Once 
in Triana, the case turned on 
his religious opinions, and they 
were damning. It was for 
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“matter of his belief” that 
he was thrice put to the 
torture. After sixteen monthy 
of the cells, of examination 
and remand, and those three 
searing interludes, he had done 
what was wanted and wag 
ready for the final act in the 
light of day. At the auto da fé 
Triana delivered up its finished 
products to the public gaze. A 
scaffold was set up in the 
square of San Francisco at 
Seville, and the condemned 
were ranged upon it to hear 
their sentences. To the last 
moment none knew what his 
fate would be, but it was the 
custom to take the milder 
penalties first and to reserve 
the burnings to the end. We 
can imagine the tension as a 
man heard name after name 
called out and his own with- 
held. As the list lengthened, 
severity increased: penance 
and fine, then servitude in 4 
monastery, then stripes (by 
the hundred), then labour in 
the galleys for a term or for 
life, and at last only three or 
four were left—and the stake 
and faggots stood ready im 
the square, and the sun did not 
set upon work half done. 
John Frampton was lucky. 
He was to forfeit all his goods, 
to be imprisoned for a yeat, 
and thereafter to remain “at 
the Inquisitors’ pleasures.” In 
due time they released him on 
perpetual ticket-of-leave. He 
was never to walk without his 
San Benito, the parti-coloured 
coat with the St Andrew's 
cross, and never to quit the 
soil of Spain as long as he lived. 
The latter sounds childish, for 
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he was certain to escape if he 
could. But escape was not 
easy; it would mean that any 
shipmaster who carried him 
could never show his face in 
Spain thereafter. Moreover, an 
abortive attempt, even an obvi- 
ous hankering, would be fatal. 
The penalty was that of relapse 
—death at the stake. The 
Inquisition did not show mercy 
twice. 

Somehow he managed it, he 
does not tell us how. The 
Inquisition, for all he knew, 
had ears even in the High 
Court of Admiralty, and to 
name his accomplices would 
not do. Those daring men re- 
main unknown. All we have 
is that he was discharged from 
the Castle of Triana and went 
down to Cadiz. There he wore 
his San Benito for three years. 


He gazed longingly on English 
ships in the port, and talked 
enviously with English mer- 
chants who came and went— 
some of them are the witnesses in 
his querela. He did not waste 


his time. He perfected his 
knowledge of Spanish and col- 
lected books—books which told 
things his countrymen ought 
to know, of the rich tropic 
world that yielded wealth to 
Spain. Then after three years 
he got away. That brings us 
to the opening of 1567. 

He left his San Benito, and 
the Inquisitors did a curious 
thing. They ceremoniously 
burnt it at the next auto da fé. 
The action was not so futile 
as it may seem. It symbolised 
that John Frampton was dead 
in law, and dead men own 
ho goods. They had his ship 
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and cargo and his two thou- 
sand ducats, and anything else 
he may have acquired in his 
three years at Cadiz. His legal 
demise might be pleaded as a 
bar to. any action he might 
take for restitution. From the 
safety of England he did in- 
struct Spanish lawyers to begin 
a suit. He could not have 
expected it to prosper, but the 
thing was necessary to his 
plans. His only _ effective 
remedy was to obtain letters 
of reprisal upon Spanish ship- 
ping. Elizabeth’s government 
was very chary of issuing such 
commissions, and an applicant 
was obliged to prove to the 
hilt that regular justice had 
been sought and denied. Hence 
the Spanish lawsuit. It was 
still in progress when a diplo- 
matic rupture in 1568 produced 
an embargo on trade and an 
automatic suspension of the 
law. Relations were not re- 
sumed until 1573, before which 
date Frampton had begun his 
querela. Whether he obtained 
letters of reprisal is unknown. 
He himself went no more to 
sea, but it would not have 
been necessary to exploit them 
in person. Such things were 
transferable, and there were 
plenty of Frobishers prepared 
to speculate in them. 

After his return Frampton 
settled in London. He does 
not seem to have been. desti- 
tute, in spite of his losses. He 
had been a substantial mer- 
chant, and is unlikely to have 
embarked all his wealth in the 
venture of 1561. Whether he 
continued to trade is not known, 
but he certainly devoted a 
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great deal of his time to trans- 
lating Spanish books. In the 
’seventies men began to realise 
that there was a big fight 
ahead. They postponed it as 
long as they could, but it had 
tocome. England had mariners 
and ships; Spain had know- 
ledge and wealth. To transfer 
that knowledge (with the wealth 
it would bring) to their own 
country became the task of a 
band of thoughtful patriots, 
Richard Hakluyt, John Dee, 
and several others. John 
Frampton was one of them. 
The Elizabethans deserved to 
win their war, for they did 
not begin by despising their 
enemy. They admitted that 
they had much to learn from 
him. 

Frampton began in 1577 with 
‘Joyfull Newes out of the 
Newe Founde Worlde,’ a trans- 


lation of a Spanish work on the 
natural history of the West 


Indies. It included, amongst 
other ‘ newes,’ the first account 
of tobacco and its virtues to 
be published in English. His 
second book was for the navi- 
gator, ‘A brief Declaracion of 
all the portes, creekes, baies, 
and havens conteyned in the 
west India.’ It was a timely 
work, for a few months after 
its publication John Hawkins 
drew the plan which Drake 
carried out in his wonderful 
raid of 1585. Hawkins was 
eager to sweep the Caribbean 
in 1579, but the Queen would 
not agree. Next followed ‘A 
Discourse of the navigation 

1 ‘Marco Polo,’ ed. N. M. Penzer, 
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which the,Portugales doe make 
to the Realmes and Provingg 
of the Eest partes of the worlde,’ 
@ translation of a book pub. 
lished at Seville in 1577, ang 
‘The most noble and famoy 
travels of Marcus Paulus ’ (none 
other than Marco Polo), which 
Frampton had the honour of 
printing for the first time ip 
English in 1579. He trang. 
lated his ‘Marco Polo’ from, 
Spanish version which occupies 
an important place in Polian 
bibliography. That fact hag 
been recently brought out by 
Mr N. M. Penzer, whose edition 
of Frampton’s text, the first 
since 1579, appeared last year! 
In 1580 there was much in- 
terest in the North-East Pas- 
sage, and the expedition of 
Pett and Jackman went out 
to seek it. Frampton con- 
tributed ‘A Discoverie of the 
countries of Tartaria, Scithia, 
and Cataya, by the North- 
East,’ a compilation from vari- 
ous sources, dedicated to the 
Muscovy Company, who were 
equipping Pett and Jackman. 
Another translation, ‘ The Arte 
of Navigation’ (1581), from 
the Spanish of Pedro de Medina, 
completes the list of Framp- 
ton’s works. The date of his 
death is unknown. 

The Stationers’ Register gives 
the titles of Frampton’s books. 
The Admiralty Examinations 
show why he wrote them. An- 
archy and tyranny had 
wrestle a pull before law could 
prevail and honest trade go on 
in peace. 


Argonaut Press, 1929. It is from Mr 


Penzer’s Introduction that the above particulars of Frampton’s works are draw2. 
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THE BACHELORS’ BALL. 


BY HELEN GRAHAM. 


Miss JAMESON was taking 
leave of Mrs Downie in the 
parlour of the Laurels. She 
had her umbrella and bag 
over the left arm, and was 
busy coaxing a fabric glove to 
meet round her plump wrist 
without bursting its buttons. 

“Tt goes against me to do 
it,” she was saying to her 
friend; ‘“‘but seeing you're 
willing to make the experiment, 
Janet, I doubt I'll need to try 
it too. I would have been 


better pleased, though, if the 
place hadna such a fancy, 
foreign-like name.” © 

“You'll hear queerer names 


nor St Monica’s before you’ve 
finished with Institutions,’ was 
the grim rejoinder. “ Mind 
you, I’d never have thought on 
trying thon place if we could 
have got maids hereabouts. I 


_ Was aye one for giving the local 


girls a chance if they’d take it ; 
but I divna ken what’s come 
over them: the whole crowd’s 
away to Canada, seemingly, 
with Lizzie and Jeanie. Any- 
way, we've got the girls now, 
and we're not needing to tell 
where we found them.” 
“Deed no! I'll not let on 
to a soul in Pedenknowe— 
least of all to James. He’d 
be that angry at me if he 
knew! When Lizzie gave in 
her notice for to go to Canada 
along with your Jeanie, James 
was like to have ta’en a stroke. 


‘The woman’s daft!’ he cried. 
‘ What’s she wanting away for ? 
Tell her she'll not can get: 
they'll no take her. Tell her 
she'll be travelling along with 
all the rag-a-busses of the 
countryside ’—and with that 
he took such a choking fit that 
I was near sending Lizzie for 
the doctor. And here me seek- 
ing among the rag-a-busses 
myself, and getting a maid 
out of a Refuge with a foreign- 
sounding name. [ tell you I 
feel fair shame at myself. I 
do that, Janet.” 

“Well, see and keep your 
mouth shut and your shame to 
yourself,’””’ was Mrs Downie’s 
last admonition as the front 
door closed on her visitor. 

Alone in the parlour, she 
took from the bureau the letter 
she had just been discussing 
with her friend, and carefully 
re-read it. 


“‘ Dear Madam,” it ran, “‘ ad- 
verting to yours of the 9th 
inst., inquiring for two single- 
handed maids, I have pleasure 
in stating that I can supply 
you with two girls who have 
been thoroughly trained in all 
domestic duties for the last six 
years in this Home. Their 
names are Kathie Martin, aged 
seventeen, and Miriam M‘Isaac, 
aged sixteen and a half. 

“These girls, like most of 
the inmates of this Home, 
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were brought to us by the 
police, but no blame attaches 
to either. They are young 
enough, perhaps, for single- 
handed situations; but they 
should do well under firm but 
kindly management, and I am 
glad they are going to the same 
neighbourhood. 

“TI trust they will give you 
and your friend complete satis- 
faction.—Yours faithfully, 

M. BAXTER (Matron).” 


“IT wouldn’t wonder,” said 
Mrs Downie to herself, as she 
replaced the letter, “‘ but that 
Miriam M‘Isaac will have tinker 
blood in her veins with thon 
Jewish-sounding name, and, if 
that’s the case, she’ll not settle. 
I’d be safest to take Kathie, 
and Euphemia can see what she 
can make of Miriam.” 

On the Monday following, 
Mrs Downie and Miss Jameson 
stood silhouetted —large and 
black and grim—against a low 
red sunset at the cross-roads 
awaiting the arrival of the 
afternoon bus from Glasgow. 
Any grimness in Miss Jameson’s 
aspect was due to the unre- 
lieved black of her second-best 
costume, for within she was 
all tremulous with alternating 
hopes and fears, and inclined 
to be sentimental. 

“This puts me in mind of 
my poor wee Lizzie,’’ she sighed, 
“for it’s but three weeks past 
syne I see’d her away by the 
forenoon bus—her and Jeanie— 
with a sore heart. I aye set 
that much by Lizzie, and I 
said to myself as the bus gae’d 
down the brae: ‘Yon’s a 
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lassie I’ll never see the like of 
again!’ And I wouldna won. 
der but she was saying the 
same of me, for we was aye 
good friends—her and me.” 

*Euphemia!” said Mr 
Downie, with a warning finger, 
“that’s enough of your re 
miniscences, or you'll have 
face that'll set the girls off 
as sure as my name’s Janet 
Downie, and we'll have the 
pair of them crying the whole 
length of the road to the town- 
head.” 

This warning had the de- 
sired effect in checking Miss 
Jameson’s emotional tendency, 
but one last qualm had to 
find expression with a sniff. 

*‘ Janet, they'll no send the 
girls out in their Institution 
frocks, will they? I divna 
ken what James would say if 
they came off the bus in a 
uniform.” 

“Dod no! They’re no daft, 
these Institution folk,” was 
the impatient reply. “But 
see! Here the bus coming!” 

This convenience had only 
recently been extended to 
Pedenknowe, and already it. 
threatened to supersede the 
railway altogether in the affee- 
tions of the Pedenknowe house- 
wives. To-day it had a fuller 
complement of passengers than 
usual, owing to the near ap- 
proach of Christmas, and it 
took some minutes for them 
all to emerge with their bags 
and packages. 

“‘ Yonder the two of them!” 
cried Mrs Downie suddenly, 
clutching Miss Jameson’s arm. 
“The Lord keep us!” 
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Before the latter had time 
to ponder over this ominous 
exclamation, she, too, caught 
sight of the prospective maids. 
At first glance Miss Jameson 
was relieved to notice that 
there was nothing Institutional 
about their appearance. At 
a second glance she could have 
wished there were. 

She saw two girls of medium 
height and slight build dressed 
in flimsy wrap-coats with dyed- 
fur collars. Their thin legs 
were encased in artificial silk 
stockings of the popular ‘ nude ’* 
shade, and their ankle-bones 
protruded over their pointed, 
high-heeled and much _ be- 
strapped shoes. Each wore a 
different-coloured plush tam 0’ 
shanter pulled down over a 
frizzle of dark hair but lately 
released from curling-pins. One 
had a paste arrow thrust 
through the front of her tam o’ 
shanter and the other wore 
gilt ear-rings, which glittered 
in the level sunlight. The 
faces of both were thin and 
peaked ; but, whereas the com- 
plexion of the elder was sallow, 
the younger had a bright— 
almost hectic—colour in her 
cheeks. 

Miss Jameson stared aghast 
at these exotic types, and, 
as she stared, she became con- 
scious that her scrutiny was 
being returned with compound 
interest. It made her feel 
Tegretful that she had not 
risked the rain and worn her 
coney-seal coat’ instead of her 
second-best costume, “ For,” 
a8 she said to herself, “I 
doubt I look awful homely.” 


Mrs Downie, under the same 
scrutiny, felt no such qualms. 
‘“‘Our style is maybe plain,” 
was her way of putting it, 
“but anyway it’s decent.” 

She now stepped forward 
to greet the new-comers with 
the few appropriate words she 
had prepared as the bus came 
up the hill. 

“Well, girls, Miss Jameson 
and I are glad to see you, 
and we hope you're going to 
settle nicely in your first situa- 
tions. Pedenknowe will maybe 
seem @ wee thing quiet after 
the town, but you'll soon get 
used with it, and you'll get a 
good start—each of you—in a 
decent respectable home. Can 
you manage your - suit-cases, 
girls ? ”’ 

Thus did the two aliens 
from the city make their un- 
suspected entry into Peden- 
knowe, and thus did the good 
ladies who contrived it wind 
themselves a bonny pirn that 
was to take some redding. 

Mrs Downie was holding an- 
other conclave in the parlour 
of the Laurels. The maids 
from St Monica’s had now 
been sampled for a fortnight, 
and Miss Jameson had been 
bidden to hear Mrs Downie’s 
verdict upon them. Alas! it 
was none too favourable. 

“T’m not saying but what 
Kathie’s smart enough, Eu- 
phemia; but she'll not take 
telling, and she’s aye in a kind 
of a rampage to get through 
with her work. She’s chipped 
more dishes in a week nor what 
Jeanie chipped in a twelve- 
month. Any person can see 
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that it’s just pleasure she’s 
after, and frivolity—and I 
doubt it’s the same with 
Miriam.” 

“Ay,” Miss Jameson as- 
sented, but with reluctance, 
“they put me in mind of a 
pair of caged linties, the two 
of them, when there’s any- 
thing lively passing on the 
road; and when the street 
lights up of an evening, they’re 
away to the shop windows like 
bairns to a Christmas tree. I 
doubt the two of them’ll not 
settle in Pedenknowe. Them 
that’s reared in the town’ll not 
do with the country.” 

“Deed! and a body’d think 
to hear you talk, Euphemia, 
that we were ill-treating the 
girls and not just wearing our- 
selves out trying to make decent 
maids of them. They looked 
anything but decent thon day 


they came off the bus. I divna 
ken how a matron could let 
girls away to good situations 
dressed that flashy-like and 


shoddy. I tell’t Kathie the 
same night that she could put 
all her whirliwhaws past in 
my house, for she’d find no use 
for them here.” 

Mrs Downie paused for a 
moment to count her stitches 
at the turning of her stocking 
heel, and Miss Jameson hast- 
ened to interpose with a ques- 
tion. 

“Janet,” she said, ‘“‘ has 
Kathie been at you for to 
know if she and Miriam could 
get to the Bachelors’ Ball, 
Hogmanay night—thon’s Tues- 
day first ?.” 

“Ay, and I tell’t her she 
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couldna get,” said Mrs Downie 
with decision. ‘I put her iy 
mind of the fact that you and 
me’s invited to the pantomime 
with the M‘Kechnies on Tugs. 
day first; that we’re stopping 
overnight with them at Dun- 
tocher, and that she’ll need to 
bide at home and watch the 
house. But I tell’t her thon 
was no the chief reason why 
she wouldna get. I would 
have objected, I said, to any 
girl of mine’s going to a dance 
that’s conducted the way thon 
is. I tell’t her there was not 
a decent person in the parish 
but was fair disgusted at the 
reemle-rammle that goes on. 
And if Kathie didna chip in 
here to tell me that Mistress 
Moffat was going to the Ball 
and taking her Jessie along 
with her! ‘If Mistress Moffat 
has @ mind to cheapen her- 
self,’ says I, rising from the 
table, ‘thon’s her affair, no 
mine’s. But what goes on in 
this house is my affair, and a8 
long as I’m mistress of the 
Laurels no maid from here 
will get to the Bachelors’ Ball.’ 
And with that I left her to 
clear the table and I’ve not 
seen her since. I’ve heard her, 
though. I wouldn’t wonder 
but that she’s smashed the 
whole of the blue set by the 
row there’s been in the scullery 
this half-hour past.” 

**T tell’t Miriam she wouldna 
get to the Ball if Kathie didna,” 
said Miss Jameson, with puck- 
ered brow. ‘“‘ The Ball’s maybe 
@ wee thing rowdy, but I wish 
some way the girls could have 
gotten a treat Hogmanay night, 
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seeing we old folks is having 
our spree.” 

“Spree!” exclaimed Mrs 
Downie with some asperity. 
“A body’d think to hear you 
talk, Euphemia, that we was 
the kind that’s aye running 
after pleasure. There’s none 
can cast that up at us. But 
when the like of the M‘Kechnies 
puts themselves about for to 
invite us to the theatre, would 
you have me backward in 
accepting? And, mind you, 
they invited us both and I 
accepted for both, and I'll not 
have you going back on it 
now and affronting Mistress 
M‘Kechnie.” 

When Miss Jameson saw the 
well-known flush rising to her 
friend’s forehead, she thought 
it time to capitulate. 

“Well, Janet, maybe you're 


tight. I ken there’s a tousy 


lot goes to thon dance, and the 
girls will be better at home ; 
but I doubt theyll be awful 
downcast at not getting.” 

“ Hoots, woman ! ” cried Mrs 
Downie impatiently, ‘‘ didna we 
get the maids for to bide in 
when we wanted out? If 
they'll not suit themselves to 
our convenience, they maun 
away back to St Monica’s, 
where they can get doing as 
they please, seemingly.” 

The flush upon Mrs Downie’s 
face made her friend hesitate 
to press the point further, 
but she ventured one more 
query. 

“Div ye no think it risky, 
Janet, leaving the like o’ Kathie 
a’ her lane to watch the house ? 
Miriam ll have James up the 


stair at the bank, but Kathie ll 
have nobody if she’s feared, 
and there’s a hantle queer 
folk travels the roads these 
days.” 

“You're not needing to 
trouble yourself about Kathie,” 
replied Mrs Downie with dig- 
nity; ‘I’ve seen to that. Mis- 
tress Fraser’s going to take a 
run down on Tuesday after 
were away and sit awhile 
with Kathie, and she'll see 
she snibs all the windows and 
doors to and lifts the coals 
from the fire afore she goes 
away home again. And I’ve 
tell’t Kathie she'll get the 
rabbit to her supper that’s 
been hanging a week past, and 
that'll be a bit treat to her. 
It wanted eating, anyway. 
Away home now and sort the 
collar of your  coney-seal, 
Euphemia. You've no need to 
worry. We'll catch the first 
bus out on New Year’s Day, 
and you'll be home in time 
to see to James’s porridge— 
never you fear!” 

The early morning air struck 
chill on the fevered cheeks of 
the two ladies as they alighted 
from the bus at the cross- 
roads on New Year’s Day. 
No one was afoot yet, and the 
returning revellers covered the 
short distance to the bank in 
silence. Here Mrs Downie asked 
if she.could hang her heavy 
coat in the hall, and send 
Kathie down for it later in 
the day. 

“Ay! you can that,” said 
Miss Jameson, who was grop- 
ing on the doorstep. “I tell’t 
Miriam to put the key below 
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the scraper, for fear she'd 
sleep in and never hear me 
chapping on the door—and 
here it’s right enough. Come 
away in and hang up your 
coat.” 

From the lobby the two 
women could see through the 
door at the end, which was 
standing open, into an empty 
kitchen, and to the fireplace 
opposite, where a few cold 
ashes lay in the grate. 

“The lazy wee tawpie!” 
exclaimed Miss Jameson, with 
an expression as hear annoyance 
as her placid face could assume, 
“if she hasna slept in. Wait 
and J’ll waken her.” 

Mrs Downie had intended 
to have been half-way to the 
Laurels by now; but some 
vague premonition of disaster 
kept her rooted in the lobby 
until Miss Jameson returned 
from upstairs. 

“Ts the lassie sick?” in- 
quired Mrs Downie, after one 
look at her friend’s scared face. 
The latter shook her head. 

‘“‘She’s never been to her 
bed,” she whispered, ‘“‘ though 
a’ her claes is lyin’ on a chair 
at the bedside.” 

“On a chair at the bedside,” 
repeated Mrs Downie auto- 
matically. Then a look that 
can only be described as 
magisterial overspread her 
countenance, and she folded 
her arms across her bosom. 
“If Miriam’s clothes is on 
the chair,” she asked, ‘ what 
has the lassie to her back ? 
I doubt there’s something queer 
behind this, Euphemia, and 
we'll not get to the bottom 
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of it till we get a hold gf 
Kathie. Come you along with 
me to the Laurels and if 
Kathie’s there, Miriam ‘11 not 
be far away.” 

For a moment Miss Jameson 
seemed about to give way to 
tears. She clasped and m- 
clasped her hands whilst she 
muttered: ‘‘ Dear! Deary me! 
If James should waken!” 

Then a stern look from My 
Downie braced her, and she 
followed her out through the 
front door, closing it noise- 
lessly behind her. The village 
street was still empty, though 
signs of life were beginning to 
appear in the windows, and 
here and there a_ partially 
dressed figure slipped furtively 
down a close, armed with a 
pail or broom. The bus by 
which the two friends had 
come only five minutes ago 
now passed them on its retum 
journey to Glasgow, with a 
few passengers of ghostly aspect 
seated behind the frosted 
windows. 

Old Donald Macintyre, com- 
ing away from the bus stance 
with his hand-barrow, was the 
first person to confront them 
onthe road. There was nothing 
in Mrs Downie’s or Miss Jame- 
son’s appearance to encourage 
familiarity ; nevertheless he 
accosted them with a grin. 

‘A gude New Year to ye 
ladies, and whaur awa’ a 
this oor o’ the morning? I 
thocht I see’d ye in the bus 
the noo, Mistress Downie, and 
I says to masel’—says I= 
‘Auld banes is soopler no? 
young anes seemingly, seeill 
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they can rise in the morn’s 
plink aifter caperin’ a’ nicht 
and tak a hurl to Glasga.’ ”’ 

“Dinna heed him. The 
man’s fou,” whispered Miss 
Jameson nervously to her com- 
panion, and they hurried on. 

They had reached the flesher’s 
shop, when Mr M‘Taggart hailed 
them from his doorway and 
gave them greeting. 

“Dod, Mistress Downie, but 
yere a wunner! When I 
see’'d ye in thon tirly-wirly 
but twal oor syne, I never 
looked to have seen ye travel- 
lin’ the roads the noo. Ye’ve 
pitten us a to shame. And 


you, Miss Jameson—wha wad 
hae thocht on the like 0’ 
you being sae feerie o’ the 
feet and carrying on at sic 
arate wi’ the bachelors ? ” 
Not a glance nor a sign of 


recognition did either lady 
vouchsafe this Pedenknowe 
worthy. They quickened their 
already rapid pace, and only 
when a safe distance divided 
them from the offending flesher 
did Mrs Downie give expression 
to her feelings. 

“Tt’s not one but the whole 
crowd that’s been drinking, 
seemingly. Fair disgusting I 
call it! But I aye said thon 
dance was a randy affair and 
@ disgrace to the district.” 

Their breathless course had 
brought them within sight of 
the Laurels at last, and from 
the road they could see that 
the front door was standing 
ajar. 

“I divna like the look 0’ 
thon,” panted Miss Jameson, 
but her remark evoked no 
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comment from the mistress of 
the Laurels. Into the house 
they hurried and through the 
lobby to the kitchen. Here was 
a repetition of the scene they 
had just left even to the cold 
hearth and dead ashes, They 
proceeded to the upper floor, 
and without so much as the 
pretence of a knock, Mrs Downie 
flung open the door of Kathie’s 
bedroom. 

The bed stood undisturbed 
under the attic roof, with its 
red coverlet pulled up over 
the pillow and neatly folded 
in. All the furniture was in 
place, and the only object to 
attract attention was a sheet 
of paper lying on the table 
under the sky-light, with the 
fire-tongs laid upon it to keep 
it from blowing away. Mrs 
Downie lifted the paper and 
read aloud without the aid of 
her glasses the few words 
scrawled across it in pencil. 
“We was at the Ball and en- 
joyed ourselves fine. We're 
away back to Glasgow. We've 
finished with Pedenknowe. You 
can keep my claes and I'll keep 
your’n. Cheerio! Kathie.” 

With the letter crushed in 
her hand, Mrs Downie strode 
across the landing to her own 
bedroom. A scene of confusion 
confronted her there. The 
wardrobe gaped wide, and its 
‘contents—as well as those of 
the chest of drawers — were 
thrown upon the bed and upon 
the floor. Shoes lay scattered 
in all directions, and hats were 
upside down upon the chairs. 
For a few tense moments Mrs 
Downie stooped and searched 
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among the wreckage; then 
in a choked voice she said— 

“* She’s taken the navy three- 
piece costume—thon with the 
embroidered front that I got in 
@ bargain at the Poly sale last 
June, and the velours hat to 
match. She’s worn them to 
the Ball, the thiefy rascal ! 
and she’s away with them on 
her back to Glasgow. Miriam ’ll 
have done the same with your 
clothes, and I wouldn’t wonder 
but that the two of them was 
sitting in the bus that passed 
us on the brae. Div ye realise 
what this means, Euphemia ? 
The whole countryside is say- 
ing the day that you and me 
was at the Bachelors’ Ball the 
hinner night—at thon rant, if 
you please! Teugh! It fair 
disgusts me! I'll away to the 
police this minute. Bide you 
here till I come back.” 

“Deed no! but I canna,” 
pleaded Euphemia, pale with 
anguish. “I maun home and 
see what Miriam has ta’en 0’ 
mine’s. And if James is risen, 
I'll need to tell him the lassies 


have given us the blink. Oh! 
mercy me! what7ll be the 
o’ercome of it all? I aye 


said we shouldna have been 
running after sprees and panto- 
mimes at our time of life.” 

‘Hold your tongue, woman!”’ 
cried her enraged companion, 
** and your lamentations ! ” and 
with that she swept down the 
stairs and out on to the road, 
without another look behind 
her. 

Poor Miss Jameson! It was 
a shrunken, shattered ghost 
of herself that crept into the 
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bank by the scullery door a few 
minutes later; but not go 
shrunken nor 80 woebegone 
as the figure that she found 
crouching on its knees beside 
the kitchen fireplace there, 
Was it the sight of that figu 
that made Miss Jameson start 
80, or her sudden recognition of 
the beige crépe-marocain frock 
it was wearing? Who cansay? 
The kneeling form kept its head 
averted, but, as the shoulders 
heaved in sobs, Miss Jameson 
caught the glint of an ear-ring 
in the tangle of hair and knew 
this to be her single-handed 
maid. 

* Miriam, is that you? ” she 
said. 

“Ay, it’s me!” was the 
wailing reply, “‘ and I’m that 
feared. Och, what'll I dae? 
Whaur’ll I gang? I wadna 
gang wi Kathie in the bus; 
but I maun awa’ noo! I mam 
awa noo.” 

“Whisht there!” said Miss 
Jameson with a praiseworthy 
imitation of Mrs Downie’s man- 
ner. She had not known she 
had it in her to speak with 
such compelling power, but the 
imminent peril of her frock from 
its close proximity to the ashes 
gave her unexpected strength. 
** Rise to your feet this minute 
and tell me what you and 
Kathie have been after. Were 
you at the Ball in thon frock 
o’ mine’s ? ” 

The abject figure rose and 
supported itself against the 
chimney-piece, and there, with 
face still averted and occasional 
sobs, told its story. 

“Ay, we was at the Ba, 
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her and me. It was Wullie 
Sinclair gave us tickets, but 
we hadna the claes. And 
when Kathie heard o’ your 
spree to Duntocher she thought 
on wearin’ Mistress Downie’s 
frock, and tell’t me to tak’ 
your'n. We was dancing and 
carryin’ on in the Ha’ till near 
seven, and when we was comin’ 
awa’ Kathie was feared to 
start pitten’ aff her claes lest 
she was catched on a suddent. 
She said we'd best tak the 
bus back to Glasga: she’d 
siller on her and she’d friends 
in Shettleston. And then she 
wrote thon letter ye would see 
at the Laurels. But I thocht 
we shouldna dae waur nor 
what we had dune and I 
wadna gang, though she was 
sweirt to leave me. 

“IT heard ye coming off 
the bus wi’ Mistress Downie 
when I got back here, and I 
hid masel in the hen-house 
ootbye till she was away, for 
I'm feared o’ thon wumman. 
A spittin’ cat’s no a patch on 
her when she’s angry. And 
when I cam ben I thocht on 
kindling the fire, and here you 
at the scullery door afore I 
had it set on and the frock 
put past. 

“Miss Jameson! ye’ll no 
fetch the police to me, wull 
ye? The frock’s no spiled— 
see! nor the camisole aither.” 

“Tl not send for the police, 
Miriam, though I doubt it’s 
what you deserve. I’ll need 
to think on what’s to be done. 
Away up the stair now and 
put off thon frock. Mr James 
will be crying on his porridge, 
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and if you divna want me to 
tell him what ye’ve been up 
to, see and look smart now.” 

When the Agent of the 
Pedenknowe Branch of the 
Royal Bank of Scotland put 
in an appearance at the break- 
fast table this New Year’s 
morning, he was surprised— 
not to say pained—to notice 
that his sister paid but a half- 
hearted attention to his account 
of the movements of the thermo- 
meter. Euphemia was usually 
a faithful and sympathetic lis- 
tener, but to-day her “ Deed 
now’s!” and ‘Surely no’s!” 
were singularly ill-timed and 
misplaced. 

“Your pantomime with Mis- 
tress M‘Kechnie has not agreed 
with you seemingly,” he re- 
marked with some irritation. 
“T’ve not had a word of 
sense from you since you sat 
down to your egg. Or is it 
the bus that’s to blame ? ” 

‘““Maybe a wee thing of 
both,’ was Euphemia’s startled 
reply, ‘but it'll be away by 
dinner. Dinna heed it, James.” 

It was Miriam, and what 
was to be done with Miriam, 
that was upsetting Miss Jame- 
son. The girl deserved punish- 
ment, and yet if she were 
driven too far she might be 
off by the next bus after 
Kathie. In fairness to Miriam 
it had to be remembered that 
she had returned with the 
erépe-marocain frock intact. 
She had made a full con- 
fession and shown repentance ; 
and she had certainly been 
smart in putting on the fire 
and getting breakfast ready 
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so that James might suspect 
nothing. 

When Miss Jameson be- 
thought her of her friend up 
at the Laurels kindling her 
own fire and getting breakfast 
as best she could, with her 
maid and her three-piece cos- 
tume away by the same bus 
to Glasgow, she felt towards 
Miriam almost as a parent to 
@ prodigal child. 

Miss Jameson had just dis- 
patched James on his forenoon 
‘daunder,’ and was settling to 
her dusting of the bank parlour, 
when Mistress Downie made a 
sudden irruption. There was 
such @ look of satisfaction— 
nay, of triumph—on her face 
that for one moment Miss 
Jameson thought the other 
delinquent had returned to her 
mistress ; but the latter’s open- 
ing words undeceived her. 

** Well it'll not be my fault 
if Kathie Martin disna find 
herself in the lock-up to-night. 
I’ve had Mr Mitchell up at 
the Laurels these two hours 
past and he’s got every clue 
I could give him. He’s ’phoned 
the particulars to Glasgow, and 
he’s away now himself on his 
motor-cycle after her. But 
you're looking that white, 
Euphemia! What's Miriam 
taken of yours? The wee 
watch your auntie gave you, 
or your locket ? ” 

Miss Jameson shook her head. 
“She’s no ta’en a thing. She 
wore my crépe-marocain to the 
ball, but she hasna spoiled it, 
forbye a spot of grease near 
the hem that'll lift with a hot 
iron. She wadna gang with 
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Kathie. Deed! and I’m think. 
ing she'll stop on with me yet, 
if I am no that hard on her,” 

“Save us, Euphemia! You're 
surely no thinking on keeping 
an ill-gi’en tinkler lass. like 
thon about the bank after 
the way things has gone? 
Why! there’s not a man or 
woman in Pedenknowe parish 
but knows now what those two 
hizzies have been up ta, 
They’ve made us the laughing- 
stock of the place. It be 
cast up at us this many a 
year that we went to a common 
Refuge for our maids and got 
what we deserved. And here 
you telling me you're not pre- 
pared to put her away! Mind 
you, it'll be the bank-till next.” 

For once in her life Miss 
Jameson was obstinate. “I 
canna put her away, Janet. 
I’ve James to think on and a 
house that’s twice the size of 
yourn. I canna do wanting 
@ maid.” 

“Then ye’ll need to punish 
Miriam the way she'll not 
forget it.” 

“T’ve thought on punish- 
ments till I’m wearied thinking, 
Janet, and I’ve settled that it’s 
no @ punishment the lassie 
needs but a treat.” 

Mrs Downie so far forgot 
herself at this as to fall to the 
vulgar Scots idiom. 

“A treat! ye maggoty-heid! 
Are ye daft ? ” 

“Ay,” said Miss Jameson, 
quietly but firmly, ‘a treat, 
Janet. Miriam’s no a bad 
yin. She’s maybe what ye'd 
call fliskie ; but she’s no that 
ill-gi’en or she wadna have 
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pided when Kathie ga’ed awa. 
And I’m thinking that if I 
was giving her a wee bit treat, 
she'd be that uplifted that 
she'd maybe take a notion to 
bide on here at the bank with 
me. And I’d be well pleased 
—and so would James—for ail 
she’s @ tinkler’s wean and 
wild.” 

So it came about that within 
six weeks of Miriam’s first 
arrival in Pedenknowe, she 
found herself again in the same 
bus travelling from Glasgow— 
dressed in the same finery that 
Mrs Downie had denounced on 
that occasion, but with a dif- 
ferent companion. 

It was Miss Jameson who sat 
in Kathie’s place—Miss Jame- 
son dressed in her sombre, 
second-best costume, but dimp- 
ling still at the recollection of 
two blissful hours spent in the 
Bijou Picture Theatre. 

One by one the various pas- 
sengers had dropped off at 
their respective destinations, 
and now, as the bus dropped 
to low speed for the climb to 
Pedenknowe, there remained 
only these two side by side: 
the mistress and the maid. 

This was the moment for 
which Miss Jameson had waited 
—may we not say plotted—for 
days, and is it to be wondered 





at if her voice shook a little as 
she put her experiment to the 
test. 

“Well, dearie,” she ventured, 
patting Miriam’s hands, which 
were clasped about a paper 
bag, “‘ we’re nearly home now, 
and you’ve enjoyed yourself, 
have ye no? I thought the 
pictures awful good, and thon 
Mary Pickford’s a perfect treat. 
I would have liked fine to get 
seeing her again; but I doubt 
T'll not can manage it, what 
with the Guild Meetings and 
the Rurals and James’s outings. 
But if you settle, Miriam, you'll 
get seeing the pictures again. 
We're maybe old folk, Mr James 
and me, but we're no that old 
that we divna ken what young 
folks needs, and you'll get a 
bit treat whiles. But ye maun 
settle, dearie.” 

There was a pause, during 
which the girl’s eyes studied 
the various emotions regis- 
tered on her mistress’s artless 
countenance. Then she said 
frankly, brutally, and with de- 
liberation: “‘Ay, ye’re auld 
—baith o’ ye, and the place is 
dull. Howanbe, as ye didna 
fetch the police to me thon 
time and ye’ve given me this 
hat in a present, [ll thole it 
the best way I can—till the 
Fair Holidays is past, onyway.” 
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DUMAS AT DRURY LANE IN 1848. 


BY BR. 8, GARNETT. 


The production of Monte-Cristo at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane 
in June 1848 was remarkable for two reasons: it was played in French 
by the ThéAétre Historique before having been produced in Paris; jit 
was the occasion of a tumult on the part of a section of the publie 
who considered that a success would endanger the interests of our 
dramatic profession. From 1848 to 1930 is a long time, so the present 
production of The Three Musketeers at Old Drury is a strong testimony 
to the vitality of Alexandre Dumas’ creations. 


BLooMsBoury, 
13th June 1848. 


My DEAR WIFE, 

Should you observe my name 
in the newspapers, do not be 
under any alarm ; it will merely 
be inserted as that of a witness 
to the riot at the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane, last even- 
ing, which has necessitated pro- 
ceedings at Bow Street. I 
should explain that as Mr 
Marcus is anxious that our 
boys should progress more 
rapidly than they at present 
seem to be doing in their study 
of the French language, I took 
the opportunity afforded by 
the presence of a French Com- 
pany to take Richard and 
William John to the perfo1m- 
ance. I am sorry to say that 
we heard nothing but cat-calls 
and whistles, and that our 
view of the stage from our 
seats in the pit was intercepted 
by umbrellas which some ill- 
disposed persons unfurled and 
held up. Moreover, I suffered 
a dislocation (not at all serious) 
of my left wrist by heing 


thrown from a bench which 
was violently uprooted by some 
other disorderly individuals 
wearing, attached to their hats, 
the (false) legend : “No Eng- 
lish authors or English actors 
are allowed to exercise their 
talents in Paris.’”’ They then 
proceeded to smash the bench 
into pieces. Nor was it by 
any means the only one. The 
boys behaved exceedingly well 
throughout a fiery ordeal,— 
fiery, as I and they not infre- 
quently received on our persons 
missiles intended for the per- 
formers in the shape of un- 
sound fruit. 

You will ask the occasion of 
the riot. So far as I can 
gather, it was fomented by 
certain out-of-work actors, who 
feared, should the performance 
of the play Monte-Cristo prove 
successful, that others by the 
same author (M. Alexandre 
Dumas) would follow, thus de- 
priving them, as they augured, 
of their bread. It is true that 
‘Drury Lane,’ indissolubly as- 
sociated with the names of 
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Garrick, Sheridan, Siddons, 
Kemble, and Charles Kean, 
after a succession of recent 
failures, broken only by a 
French Circus with Franconi 
as the chief attraction, has 
been closed to the public; but 
logic, of even common-sense, 
is not the strong point of the 
discontented. In some quar- 
ters, again, it was considered 
that as apparently the genius 
of Shakespeare as interpreted 
to-day, has been found im- 
potent to fill the seats of old 
Drury with audiences, it would 
be an insult to our nation 
were that historic scene to 
echo with plaudits gained by 
the work of a Frenchman. For 
myself, I esteem this to be an 
erroneous notion. Genius, like 
heroism, knows no nationality. 
Where it appears, bow there 
the knee and prepare the wreath 
of laurel and of bay. It was 
for this reason that I endea- 
voured to oppose the rioters 
and the distribution of squibs, 
of which the following are 
specimens: ‘‘ What is Monte- 
Cristo? A tale told by an 
idiot, full of sound and fury 
signifying Nothing.” ... “‘ Let’s 
whip these stragglers o’er the 
seas again. Lash hence these 
overweening sons of France.” 
I did what I could, first by 
argument (which was unheard), 
and secondly, by seizing one 
of the aforementioned umbrel- 
las; but, for my pains, I had 
my hat wrecked, and my coat 
split down the back (a few 
applications of the darning- 
needle will doubtless repair the 
mischief), It is a matter for 


regret that Richard and William 
John, who filially resented the 
assault made on my person, had 
their noses much bruised, but 
the swelling is already diminish- 
ing, and when their black eyes 
resume their normal aspect, 
the lads will be none the worse 
for their adventure. I am 
sending you a bill distributed 
in the theatre. 

I will write again soon, and 
in the meantime am 

Your attached 
HUSBAND. 


“ To the Public. 


“An attempt has been 
made to influence public 
opinion against the Thédtre 
Historique by certain unjust 
and malicious insinuations 
which the directors feel them- 
selves called upon to refute. 

The actors of this ThéAtre 
have not come to London 
for the purpose of substitut- 
ing for the English drama 
their own pieces, or of enter- 
ing into a competition, more 
or less lucrative, with the 
other theatrical establish- 
ments of London. 

Availing themselves of 
the opportunity afforded by 
the closing of Drury Lane 
Theatre, which no English 
Company seemed disposed to 
re-open, the Directors of the 
Théatre Historique felt de- 
sirous of presenting to a 
London auditory a few re- 
presentations of the works 
of MM. Alexandre Dumas 


and Auguste Maquet, in the 



































































hope that a public so alive 
to the excellence of litera- 
ture -and the arts would 
witness their efforts with 
curiosity, if not with favour, 
which it would be oar en- 
deavour to merit. 

The artists of all countries 
are brethren, and know not 
the word nationality. France 
received with admiration and 
enthusiasm the English 
chef - d’ceuvres ? presented on 
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CHELTENHAM, 
14th June. 


| MY DEAR HUSBAND, 

May I venture, for once, on 
a gentle remonstrance, and ask 
how could you take our sons 
to a French play? I cannot 
be surprised at the result; 
indeed, it seems to me to be 
providential, though I regret 
the ruination of your coat. It 
is no less, let me tell you, for 
no needle can repairit. <A split 
i down the back! I know what 
that means. When you receive 
this, please at once to call in 
Mr Ridout to the boys. [If 
the bridges of their noses be 
broken, their careers are im- 
paired, if not ruined. A friend 
has handed me my enclosure 
from the Theatrical Times, over 
which you will no doubt pon- 
der. French plays should not 
be allowed here, that is certain. 
Nor do I like you, a clergy- 
man, to appear as a witness 
at Bow Street; but, having 
i exposed yourself to the risk 
by going to a French play, 
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their stage by those ey. 
cellent tragedians, Mig 
Faucit and Mr Macready, 
As conscientious as zealous 
in the cause of their art, 
although perhaps less tall 
ented, the actors of the 
Théatre Historique expect 
from the loyalty and good 
feeling of a London public 
the honourable welcome due 
to honourable exertions. 
Hoste,” 


I suppose, no choice 


Your dutiful, fond 
WIFE. 
P.8.—I hope that the boys 


were not wearing their new 
Eton jackets and trousers. 


“The opening of our prin- 
cipal national theatre with 
a company of French artists 
from the Théatre Historique 
in Paris did not take place, 
as announced, on Wednesday 
evening last, owing as we 
stated in our last issue to 
the Lord Chamberlain’s l+ 
cence not having been re 
ceived for the performance 
of the drama Monte-Cristo. 
The Lord Chamberlain had, 
we believe, refused to licence 
the piece until the immor 
ality, indecencies, and other 
abominations with which it 
abounds should have been 
removed. The opening was 
therefore postponed till Fri- 
day to enable the licenser of 
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plays to perform the Augean 
task of cleansing the drama 
of the pruriencies that dis- 
tinguish the works of M. 
Dumas, and thus rendering 
it fit to be tolerated on the 
English stage. To do so, 
however, it was found neces- 
sary to make such extensive 
curtailments that two whole 
acts are said to have been 


excised, and the remainder 
of the piece so cut up that 
the directors determined not 
to present themselves before 
a London audience with a 
drama rendered, as they 
thought, unintelligible; had 
it been made wholly so, we 
should have to thank the 
dramatic censor for a service 
conferred on public morality.” 


I. 


BLooMSBvRY, 
15 June. 


My DEAR WIFE, 

I was pleased to receive your 
letter this morning, and I 
hasten to assure you that 
Richard and William John are 
under no necessity of a visit 
from Mr Ridout in his huge 
yellow chariot, their noses and 
eyes, but for discolorations 
which only the passage of time 
can remove, being practically 
well again. They did not 
attend their school yesterday 
or the previous poand last 
evening Mr Marcus very oblig- 
ingly called to make enquiry 
about them. He had been 
Much amused to see us at 
Drury Lane, for he also was 
there, and in the scuffle was 
robbed of his purse and snuff- 
box. As the loss of his money 
caused him some inconvenience, 
80 he said, I handed him a 
draft for ten guineas, which is 
to be treated between us as 
on account of his curriculum 
fees. Mr Marcus, who has the 
courage of his opinion, had a 
similar idea to that which had 
occurred to myself as regards 
VOL. CCXXVII.—NO. MCOCLXXIV. 


Richard and William John, 
and he therefore took his 
daughter and son to see the 
French play. They sat in the 
upper part of the house, which 
was the reason for my not 
observing them; but -they ob- 
served us, and Mr Marcus 
characteristically said that the 
rioters had forcibly reminded 
him of the Cimmerians, who, 
according to Homer, live sur- 
rounded in utter darkness. 
Myself he was pleased to liken 
to Horatius Cocles, as seen on 
the occasion of his notable 
defence of the bridge. This 
simile, I confess, pleased me, 
though I am sensible that the 
umbrella, for the possession of 
which I strove, was something 
of an anachronism. Miss Mar- 
cus was so unfortunate as to 
suffer the loss of her crinoline, 
and had perforce to return to 
Caroline Street in considerable 
disorder. Mrs Marcus, from 
what I learn, considers that 
Dumas and his Satanic Majesty 
are synonymous. 

I must now remonstrate with 
you, my dear, respecting your 
strictures on French plays. 

Y 
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France, it must be remem- 
bered, has given birth not only 
to Racine and Corneille, but 
to Molitre—a few of whose 
plays I have read you in my 
translation. I pointed out to 
you that, had they been ser- 
mons, they could scarcely have 
been written to better purpose. 
The medium employed by an 
author in communicating his 
thoughts to the public is of 
little moment, always provided 
that it be efficacious. Rabelais 
and Montaigne, for example, 
having much to say for the 
public weal, advisedly adopted 
popular media. The present 
French ‘romantic’ school is 
too near us to be nicely or 
easily judged ; but since Goethe 
himself has spoken highly of 
Dumas’ dramatic talent, it is 
not for us to depreciate it, 
though I doubt whether it will 
survive our generation. These 
matters should be calmly con- 
sidered, due allowance being 
made for divergences in na- 
tional taste. I am satisfied 
that the tumult will not be 
approved by the public gener- 
ally—certainly not by cultured 
persons,—and that its records 
will read most strangely fifty 
years hence. Indeed, I will 
add that I was glad to hear 
that M. Dumas, being just now 
@ candidate at the pending 
French elections, did not come 
over to witness the riotous 
scene ; had he done so, I think 
I should have suggested to Mr 
Panizzi the propriety of tender- 
ing our sincere condolences on 
the fate of Monte-Cristo. Of its 
merit I can say nothing, for 
the best of reasons, but the 


romance of the same name 
from which it is drawn ig re. 
plete, so I am told, with a gor. 
geous colouring only equalled 
in the pages of the ‘ Arabian 
Nights.’ 

To-morrow, I will give some 
account of the proceedings at 
Bow Street. 

Your attached 
HUSBAND, 

P.S.—It seems to be under- 
stood that the Theatrical Times, 
from which you sent me an 
extract, is conducted by in- 
terested persons whose aim, 
indeed, is to obstruct and, if 
possible, prevent the perforn- 
ance of the play. I am told 
that it was licensed to be played 
very nearly as it was written, 
The Times itself—an independ- 
ent and reliable organ,—in the 
course of a lengthy article, 
remarks :— 


“‘ It has generally been the 
pride of Englishmen that 
they are free from those 
illiberal national prejudices 
by which most other coun- 
tries are distinguished. It 
has been their boast that, 
although English artists have 
been maltreated by foreigners, 
the English public has made 
no reprisals. If the Parisians 
or Belgians have miscon- 
ducted themselves, it has 
not been considered a suffi- 
cient reason for Englishmen 
to misconduct themselves 
likewise. The doctrine is 
simple. If the foreign artist 
succeeds in pleasing enough 
people to enable him te 
pursue his profession in the 
metropolis, it is our custom 
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to allow him to work on; 
if he fails, we allow him to 
tumble into oblivion with 
equal nonchalance. The row 
we have to record is a stupid 
tow. . . . Never did we see 
a number of persons so busy 
trying to degrade themselves 
in the eyes of all rational 
beings. We have reason to 
think that some of these 
zealots, more worthy of better 
exploits than those of last 
night, were really persons of 
standing and respectability 
in the histrionic profession, 
and these, we are sure, when 
they rise this morning, will 
look with regret at the stupid 
seene of yesterday, and take 
especial care not to let their 
friends know that they were 
concerned in such an ex- 


hibition. At the conclusion 
of the tedious ‘riot,’ the 
mob repeated their chant of 
‘ God save the Queen,’ prom- 
ised to repeat the row on 
Wednesday (to-morrownight), 
and gave three groans for 
‘Albert Smith.’4 What this 
gentleman had to do with 
the affair, or why he incurred 
this heavy penalty, we do 
not know, but we should 
certainly say that, under the 
circumstances, three groans 
were more flattering than 
three cheers would have 
been.” 


I have had this extract copied 
in, for, as usual, I am sending 
the Times to Emmeline. It is 
of the greatest comfort to her 
in her Cornish retreat. 


IV. 


BLooMsBuRy, 
16th June. 


MY DEAR WIFE, 

To continue: I attended on 
Mr Panizzi * as my chief officer 
to inform him of the necessity 
I was under of appearing in the 
character of a witness at the 
Bow Street Police Court. I 
found that he was fully cog- 
nisant respecting the tumult, 
of which he strongly disap- 
proved. His acquaintance with 
Continental literature being 
most extensive, he told me in 
the course of our ensuing con- 


versation that M. Prosper Méri- 
mée—a writer of high merit— 
is an admirer of M. Dumas; 
indeed, the latter, it appears, 
yielded to a request from M. 
Mérimée to write a comedy 
which is considered a chef 
d’cuvre.® M. Dumas has dedi- 
cated one of his stories, Les 
Fréres Corses, to M. Mérimée. 
Mr Panizzi states that M. 
Dumas is the son of a most 
distinguished soldier, General 
Alexandre Davy Dumas, and 
that he himself is a gallant 
man, and an officer in the 





* The public entertainer, and author of ‘Christopher Tadpole,’ ‘The Pottleton 
,’ and many other humorous works. 
* Sir Antony Panizzi, K.C.B., principal librarian of the British Museum, His 
pre-eminent services to this country entitle him to lasting gratitude. 
* “Un Mariage sous Louis XV.,” produced at the ThéAtre Francais on the lst 
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National Guard. Mr Panizzi 
goodhumouredly told me that, 
so far as he knew, I was the 
only official in the British 
Museum who had dared to 
face the mob and do battle 
for the foreigner. When I 
told him of Richard’s and 
William John’s black eyes and 
bloody noses he laughed out- 
right, and bade me bring the 
lads to him for inspection. En- 
couraged by this consideration, 
I spoke of the loss sustained 
by Miss Marcus of her crinoline, 
giving him some particulars 
which, I should tell you, were 
communicated through her 
brother Edward Aurelius to 
our boys. Mr Panizzi laughed 
until the tears ran down his 
cheeks, and averred that he 
would have given five pounds 
to have seen the plight of the 
young lady (whom he knows 
by sight) proceeding home- 
wards without the article of 
attire of which she had been 
deprived. In his opinion, M. 
Dumas would assuredly bestow 
on her a new crinoline, were 
he to hear of her adventure. 
I have often observed that 
truly great men are much 
amused by trifles; and yet, 
before I had well quitted his 
study, Mr Panizzi had resumed 
his pen to complete a letter 
on the subject of his designs for 
the proposed Reading-Room to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
He is truly a remarkable man 
—I mean Mr Panizzi. 

Well, my dear, I found the 
Police Court very unpleasantly 
crowded ; but, my clerical dress 
being observed by an attendant, 
I was conducted to a seat, from 
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which coign of vantage I gb. 
served my late antagonists ip 
custody — not, I am afraid, 
without some passing sense of 
gratification. The magistrate, 
Mr Jardine, was addressed by 
the respective solicitors for the 
parties, who contended that 
what had occurred was (1) 
illegal, (2) legal. As, however, 
the facts were not in dispute, I 
was not called. Mr John Lewis, 
a solicitor, went into the wit- 
ness-box. He said (in effect) 
that he took part in the demon- 
stration against the play, and, 
indeed, had told the defendants 
that they were perfectly justi- 
fied in what they were doing, 
and that there was no law to 
prevent them. He stated that 
he had followed them to the 
station and volunteered his 
services for the defence. (This 
avowal was received with ap- 
plause by several persons, who, 
by direction of the magistrate, 
were at once turned out of 
Court.) 

Mr Jardine, with much dig- 
nity and some severity, said 
that Mr Lewis ought to have 
known better than have given 
such advice. I think he added 
that any tradesman might, if 
Mr Lewis were right, injure 
any other tradesman with im 
punity. There were other cases, 
and fines were inflicted in them 
all. The Theatre did not press 
the charges, or I believe some 
of the men would have gone 
to prison. 

I send a most interesting 
letter from Mr Macready which 
was distributed among the audi- 
ence at Drury Lane on the 
occasion of the second perform- 
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ance and the first of the second 
part. M. Hostein I believe to 
be the manager of the Company. 
Your attached 
‘ HUSBAND. 


“ Sir, 

I have the greatest pleasure 
in assuring you of the grate- 
ful recollection I entertain, 
and shall always cherish, of 
the very flattering reception 
I met with in Paris on the 
three several occasions of 
my making professional visits 


CHELTENHAM, 
17th June. 


MY DEAR HUSBAND, 

I thank you sincerely for 
your letters, which I have per- 
used with much attention. All 
you say, dear, is so exactly and 
entirely you that I can hear 
your voice as I read. You 
must forgive me for my want 
of perception and ignorance 
respecting French plays: but 
while I have you [ have every- 
thing a wife can desire; and, 
when I understand, we cannot 
think differently. I never 
thought to hear any good of 
modern French plays, I must 
confess. Now I will tell you 
something that will please you. 
An acquaintance here, Miss 
——, has seen M. Dumas in 
Paris. She says that he is 
reputed to be benevolent almost 
to an extreme, daily entertain- 


to that city. Not only on 
the stage and in society, but 
from very many artistes of 
the various theatres in Paris, 
I experienced the most grati- 
fying and liberal attentions. 
It is with equal pain and 
surprise I have heard of the 
disreputable proceedings at 
Drury Lane last night. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, your very obedient ser- 
vant, 

W. ©. MAcREADY.”’ } 


A Mons. Hostesrn, 


ing many poor people at his 
table. He is enormously rich, 
however, and so can afford to 
do so. I do wonder at Mr 
Marcus taking his daughter to 
a French play, although I have 
seen and heard sufficient of 
him to know of his eccentricity. 
It is no astonishment that she 
lost her crinoline. I am sure 
she was excessively mortified. 
Mr Panizzi is very kind, but 
do not take the boys to him 
until my return; for I am 
sure, as you did not reply to 
my question about their clothes, 
that they have nothing in which 
they are fit to be seen by Mr 
Panizzi, of whom you think so 
highly. You learned gentle- 
men perhaps do not sufficiently 
consider such matters amidst 
your studies and amusements. 
Pray remember to pay the 
servants their wages, and do 





1 During the following year, 1849, Macready’s appearance in New York was 
the occasion of a riot attended by loss of life. The rioters were jealous friends 


of the American actor Forrest. 
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not defray Mr Marcus’ fees 
twice over in forgetfulness. I 
hope that your wrist is well 
again. 
Your loving 
WIFE. 

P.S.—I shall be interested 

to learn what further trans- 
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pires with regard to the play, 
Please send @ servant over to 
the Marcuses to make giyj 
inquiries, in my name, of My 
Marcus. I am sure that gh 
has suffered deeply respecting 
her step-daughter’s misadvep. 
ture. 


VI. 


BLoomssBvury, 
19th June. 


My DEAR WIFE, 

Your letter afforded me much 
gratification as evidencing a 
desire to inform your mind 
and profit by an occurrence 
which, though indefensible on 
every ground, is intelligible, 
seeing that it was founded on 
prejudice and was fanned by 
folly. By accident, I overheard 
this morning, when in the 
Library, a conversation pro- 
ceeding between two readers, 
one of them a distinguished- 
looking Frenchman. I was 
insensibly drawn into it, and 
I shall now shortly give you 
the sum or gist of what I 
ascertained. The French gentle- 
man, I must tell you, is just 
come over from Paris. On his 
arrival, he, of course, heard of 
the Drury Lane riot, which to 
him was perfectly unintelligible. 
He was receiving such lame 
explanation as could be made 
when I came up. He then 
stated that, in his opinion, any 
play by M. Dumas should be 
received in this country with 
marked respect, the reason be- 
ing that M. Dumas is himself 
a disciple of our Shakespeare, 
and not only so, but has actu- 
ally translated Hamlet, and, 


after its repeated refusal by 
theatrical managers, has rn. 
cently had it performed at his 
own theatre. Now this 
@ somewhat remarkable feat 
of M. Dumas. Shakespear, 
though undoubtedly destined 
to be considered a universal 
genius, accepted alike in every 
country and in every age, a 
priceless inheritance for men 
of every race and colour, has 
been strangely neglected in 
France, where certain rough- 
nesses and indelicacies (I use 
the words for want of better 
ones) have offended the French 
taste, and so excluded him 
from his due place among the 
politest of peoples. It is true 
that M. Ducis attempted ver- 
sions of some of the plays; 
but, in so doing, he strangely 
altered them, so that they are 
almost unrecognisable by al 
Englishman. M. Dumas, o 
the contrary, has (with the 
help of M. Meurice) made al 
almost literal translation of 
Hamlet, and, so to speak, forced 
the French public to applaud 
it. The French gentleman said 
that he had witnessed the first 
performance at the Thédtre 
Historique on the 15th of De 
cember last, and from memory 
he reproduced the cast. I only 
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remember the names of Rou- 
yiere as Hamlet and Person as 
Ophelia. Well, my dear, does 
not this show us the exceeding 
impropriety of the riot at Drury 
Lane? In Paris, we have M. 
Dumas making the beauties of 
Shakespeare known to _ the 
French public, and here, in 
London, we have about 150 
persons determined not to allow 
a play of that very M. Dumas’ 
to be heard. Undoubtedly, 
there is a vast difference be- 
tween William Shakespeare and 
Alexandre Dumas; but the 
point is that, whatever the de- 
merits of Monte-Cristo, we were 
not suffered to judge of it. 
For all I know, it may be a 
work of genius. In my view, 
there will come a time when the 
nations will harmonise and 
mite; patriotism is a great 
virtue, but universality is a 
greater. There are some who, 
as you know, frown on Mr 
Panizzi because he was born 
in Italy; and indeed, had he 
not been befriended by Roscoe, 
his talents would have been 
lost to us all. Many forget, or 
do not know, that had not 
Louis XIV. exiled Peter Garric 
for being a Protestant, England 
would never have had its great- 
est actor, his son—David Gar- 
rick, Incalculable results may 
flow from Antonio Panizzi’s 
association with the Museum, 
that is now plain to see; but 
it needed a Roscoe to discern 
that a poor Italian political 
refugee could be an efficient 
instrument for the public weal. 


I need not further enlarge on 
this theme, the moral being so 
gross and palpable. Before 
taking my leave of the French 
gentleman, whose name did not 
transpire, he told me that I 
should find in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes an article by 
M. Dumas which would further 
enlighten me about his views 
on Shakespeare. The Revue 
des Deux Mondes is, in France, 
much what our Quarterly Re- 
view is here. So, as a con- 
tributor to the latter, I shall 
in a@ sense consider myself a 
confrére of M. Dumas. 

As you expressed an interest 
in the French play, I am send- 
ing two cuttings from the 
newspapers. The first shows 
the obstinate determination of 
the malcontents to prevail, 
come what may. The second, 
which I read with regret, shows 
almost a perseverance to be 
purblind and deaf to the dic- 
tates alike of common-sense 
and good feeling. 

I hear that Miss Marcus 
entirely recovered her good 
spirits, on her fond father, who 
paid a visit to Regent Street 
on Saturday, returning with a 
new crinoline for her. Let us 
hope that this time she will 
wear it out in peace and quiet ! 
Without disagreeing with you 
when you say that Mr Marcus 
is eccentric in some respects, I 
am not sure that this quality 
is not of benefit to those who 
come within the sphere of his 
influence. It is very true that 
but few of our schoolmasters 





1 William Roscoe, historical biographer, author of the ‘ Life of Lorenzo de 


Medici,’ &c. 
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would take their daughters to 
@ French play, but much must 
depend on the daughters. A 
girl frivolously disposed might, 
and I think would, be better 
away; but a studious, serious- 
minded one might well derive 
benefit as well as rational 
amusement. In any case, I 
am not at all certain of the 
entire wisdom of bringing up 
girls in ignorance of what is 
known to their brothers. The 
practice of hypocrisy is an 
evil, indeed; and I fear that 
many young ladies affect ignor- 
ance of what, in reality, is 
well known to them. I fancy, 
from some observations which 
have fallen from Mr Marcus, 
that he is of a similar opinion. 
I must admit that, in the event, 
he erred in his experiment on 
the occasion of Drury Lane, but 
it was by no fault of his own. 
Your much attached 
HUSBAND. 
P.S&.—I send you a letter 
from M. Hostein inserted in 
the Times, which speaks for 
itself. 


‘ce Sir, 

I, as director of The 
Théatre Historique, wish to 
express my keen regret if 
we have been the involun- 
tary cause of the trouble 
which has arisen at the Drury 
Lane Theatre during the two 
performances given by our 
artists. 

But, if I could for one 
moment have conceived the 
idea that this opposition was 
of a national character, my 
doubts would absolutely dis- 
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appear in the face of the 
offer which has just beep 
made me by Mr Mitchell, 
of the Théatre Francais of 
St James’, to lend, free of 
all remuneration, his hall op 
Thursday and Saturday next 
to give the last two perform. 
ances announced at Drury 
Lane, which, consequently, 
will not take place there. 

This offer has been grate- 
fully accepted by us, and we 
shall be pleased to find our- 
selves on a conciliatory 
ground at the St James’ 
Theatre. 

HOStTEIN.” 


16 Norrotxk Sr., STRAND. 


The cuttings sent read 


follows :— 


“Englishmen !! In oppo- 
sition to the verdict of the 
British Public on Monday 
night, the bankrupt Jullien 
having unblushingly robbed 
us, even of the coat he wears, 
still attempts to force these 
moustached invaders down 
our throats, and his solicitor 
asserts the French shall have 
the theatre whether the Eng- 
lish like it or not, so says 
he. 

Mr Jardine tells us we have 
an undoubted right to express 
our approbation or disappro- 
bation of the performance, 
unaccompanied by rattles, 
whistles, cat-calls, and trom- 
bones (even the privilege of 
hurdy-gurdies is denied us) 
—but we have our lungs still 
left and the right to exercise 
them. We can have n0 
opposition from Englishmen, 
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or those who feel as such, 
nor are we yet sunk so low 
in the scale of nations as to 
dread that of the French. 
Use then your lungs lustily 
—they are permitted by law. 
And if any Frenchman would 
physically deny you that 
right, use those weapons 
which have never failed to 
sustain English honour in the 
hour of need—your hands! 
Infringe no law, maintain 
your rights, support your 
own countrymen, No French 
Actors in Drury Lane! ”’— 
Theatrical Times, 17th June. 

“The gag of the red stamp 
is on our lips, we are there- 
fore compelled reluctantly to 
extract the following graphic 
and truthful account of the 
proceeding of the last night 
of the representation from a 
contemporary :— 

“A similar scene to that 
which took place on Monday 
was repeated last night with 
increased intensity.” The Eng- 
lish party seemed determined 
to carry out their intentions 
vigorously and consistently, 
and, as we consider their 
cause a good one, it has our 
hearty wishes for its success. 
The pity is that, whilst con- 
testing for victory, they are 
bringing money to the trea- 
sury, which otherwise would 
most assuredly never have 


reached it. But one of our 
national characteristics is not 
to regard outlay when a 
moral good is to be achieved. 
The system adopted last night 
by the direction to force 
these performances down the 
throat of the public is most 
reprehensible, the pit being 
packed, before the doors were 
open, by a herd of French- 
men, who, to judge by their 
appearances, seemed to be 
the vilest scum that ever 
congregated at the lowest 
cabaret. By a singular acci- 
dent, we were admitted 
amongst the ‘ foreign affairs.’ 
When the doors were opened, 
would it be believed that an 
effort was made by the in- 
cumbents to prevent the legi- 
timates from taking certain 
vacant seats, but this was 
resisted by a cry of ‘No 
places taken in the pit!’ 
Some of the most earnest 
shouted ‘ Britons be bricks !’ 
and ‘Britons, support the 
British Drama!’ and vari- 
ous other patriotic cries. 
Then came the National An- 
them, sung capitally by a 
majority of the audience. 
All then was hushed in grim 
silence, but the lull was 
threatening in its aspect, and 
foretold the coming storm. 
No sooner did the curtain 
rise than one burst of in- 





1 The distinctive die impressed on each newspaper in payment of the stamp 
duty of one penny. Apparently the Theatrical Times evaded payment by 


only republishing news. 


® Macready attended this performance. He says: ‘* We went to Drury Lane 
Theatre, and anything more offensive, brutal, stupid and disgusting I have not 
seen. A number of persons, players and fellows connected with the Theatre, 
kept up a most disgraceful tumult. . . . The actors seemed good as far as it 


was possible to judge.”—‘ Diaries of W. C. Macready. London, 1912. 
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on repetition failed. 


ing a second French com- 
pany at the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane is entirely Eng- 
lish, and the brutal inter- 
ference of these Frenchmen 
should, at once and for ever, 
be stopped. Foreign artists 
of every nation have been 
received with liberality and 





BLoomsBoury, 
20th June. 


MY DEAR WIFE, 

I have not forgotten the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, but 
have been too much engaged 
to read M. Dumas’ article. This 
afternoon one of the attendants 
has drawn my attention to a 
surprising document. I invite 
your inspection of it, and ask 
you to read what now follows, 
for it is most illuminating. 
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dignation was yelled forth, 
sufficient to fright the Isle 
fromits proprietry. Upstood 
the Gallic cocks, and crowed 
with might and main, and 
shook their dingy wings, but 
the roaring of the British 
lion and his determined front 
were not thus to be put 
down. The ruse of the French 
party was to call for the 
police, and then to rush in 
overwhelming numbers upon 
the offending parties. This, 
for a time, answered, but 
Now 
as to the question of tolerat- 
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generosity by the people of 
England, and that the ex. 
pression of their will should 
be interfered with by a horde 
of hired foreigners, marshalled 
expressly for the purpose, 
should be resented in a mapn- 
ner that should convince 
them that if they are suffered 
to dwell here and earn that 
subsistence which their na- 
tive country refuses them, 
they should be modest and 
peaceable, and not grossly 
thrust their feelings and their 
likings upon the people who 
afford them a shelter and a 
home. 


“ * The riots at Drury Lane 
should be stopped at once, 
and the most effectual method 
of accomplishing this desired 
end is for the Lord Chamber- 
lain to withdraw his license.’” 
—Theatrical Times. 





M. Jullien’s Solicitor! in a 
letter, printed extensively in 
the newspapers, states that 
when last August Drury Lane 
was leased to his client, that 
gentleman sought out Mr Mac- 
ready and endeavoured to en- 
gage his services, together with 
those of Messrs Charles Kean, 
Brooke, Mrs Charles Kean, and 
others, embracing all the avail- 
able talent to make one great 
effort to reanimate the expiring 





1 Jullien’s career is a sad illustration of a man of talent who, though he 
struggled desperately for many years to win the favour of the British public, 


never succeeded. Ultimately, after a long experience of conducting at promenade 


concerts, he went bankrupt and died in a madhouse. 
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National Drama. He failed to 
induce them to sign engage- 
ments. Then he tried opera, 
with disastrous financial results 
to himself. So he was in the 
unenviable position of being 
Lessee of the theatre with 
thousands of pounds to pay 
for its rental, but with no 
support worth the mention 
from the public. He besought 
English managers to rent the 
theatre from him on almost 
any terms; that is to say, a 
quarter of the rental of the 
Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 
No one would risk the experi- 
ment. Then, and not till then, 
M. Jullien, in desperation, in- 
duced M. Hostein and his 
company to come over from 
Paris—where it is idle by reason 
of the political situation ~—and 
play Monte-Cristo, thus, I may 
add, incidentally employing 
about two hundred of our people 
in various ways in or about the 
theatre. What happens? <A 
small section of our public 
succeeds in preventing some 
hundreds of our people from 
hearing a word of it. I cannot 
believe that a similar tumult 
could occur in Paris; although 


I understand that over a score- 


of years ago an English com- 
pany of actors was ill-received 
there. 

As for the ‘surprising docu- 
ment,’ I will only say that a 
sadder confession of incapacity 
was never, to my knowledge, 
signed. The article preceding 
the Petition—for such it is— 
reads— 
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“ Petition of the London’ 
Actors to the House of 
Commons. 


“The present deserted 
state of the English stage 
has at length awakened the 
attention of actors and man- 
agers to the necessity of 
taking some step towards 
calling public attention and 
sympathy to the situation of 
professors of the dramatic 
art. This movement has 
been accelerated by the an- 
nouncement of the company 
attached to the Thédtre His- 
torique, Paris, who last week 
published their intended ap- 
pearance at the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane. They 
propose giving twenty-five 
representations, at the rate 
of three nights a week, and 
A. Dumas is engaged to 
superintend the production 
of his own (?) romance, Monte- 
Cristo. For many days the 
walls of the metropolis have 
been placarded with hand- 
bills inviting the co-operation 
of the public and profession 
to the neglected state of our 
national drama, and the 
alarming increase of foreign 
actors, in the various London 
theatres. At present we have 
two Italian operas, St James’ 
Theatre, Drury Lane, and a 
negotiation has been on foot 
at the Olympic Theatre for 
the appearance of the Opera 
Comique company from Paris. 
It will be seen from this that 
it is probable that five of 








' Louis Philippe had abdicated in February. 
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our first-class theatres may 
be occupied by Continental 
artistes. This threatened 
occupation of the London 
houses by foreigners has 
called forth the subjoined 
petition (intended to be pre- 
sented to the Legislature). 


We, the undersigned, your 
petitioners, viewing with 
great alarm the announce- 
ment of a company of foreign 
artistes at the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane, independent of 
the Italian company at the 
Theatre Royal, Covent Gar- 
den, by which means the 
legitimate drama is wholly 
banished from the two 
national theatres, most hum- 
bly venture to call the atten- 
tion of your honourable 
House to the fact, that there 
being already several theatres 
in London open for foreign 
performances, to the great 
injury of English managers, 
English dramatic authors, 
English actresses, English 
actors, and to the detriment 
of the various English 
theatres in the metropolis, 
already established, and 
struggling to maintain their 
position, it must be evident 
that any increase of such 
performances must cause the 
immediate closing of the 
doors against native talent, 
and the numerous performers 
now engaged at the various 
theatres in the metropolis 
must be deprived of their 
subsistence ; ‘and not only 
are they personally sufferers, 
but the numerous artizans 
and their families, amounting 


periment for a French Com- 





to many thousands (taking 
the number in the aggregate 
of theatres in the metropolis), 
be wholly deprived of the 
means of support. 

Your petitioners, therefore, 
humbly pray your honour 
able House, by some enact: 
ment, to restrict the number 
of foreign theatres in the 
metropolis, and to afford 
such further and other relief 
as to your honourable House 
shall seem meet; and 

Your petitioners, as in duty 
bound, will ever pray, &.” 


If anything could add to the 
sense of humiliation with which 
I read this Petition, it would 
be an article in the Theatrical 
Journal, which states that Her 
Majesty the Queen is to be en- 
treated by Mr Buckstone and 
others to appoint one of our 
national theatres to be appro- 
priated to the performance of 
English pieces only. In other 
words, the superiority of the 
French dramatists and actors 
is so dreaded as to make it 
seriously feared that their pieces 
will be played in every theatre 
in the metropolis! I cannot 


-think it. The very fact that 


such an occurrence is deemed 
possible is sufficient surely to 
inspire Mr Macready (if no 
other) to stage such plays as 
British subjects deserve to see. 
Often, it is only when things 
are at the worst that the posi- 
tion is realised. That the 
British drama is at its worst 
to-day is clear. To my mind, 
other considerations apart, it 
was @ bold and attractive ex- 
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to come here to play to 

usin their own tongue, a drama 
which has not yet been pro- 
duced in the land of its author. 
It is strange to me to reflect 
that had Monte-Cristo been 
played in Paris, almost cer- 
tainly some English writer 
would have at once adapted 
it for our stage, the Law not 
recognising any rights in a for- 
eigner respecting his dramatic 
or literary work. French law 
results the same. Surely a play 
should be as much its author’s 
as his ox or his ass. Some day, 
the Nations will doubtless arrive 
at a mutual understanding re- 
specting these matters. 


BLoomssBvury, 
Qlst of June. 


MY DEAR WIFE, 

I deeply regret having to tell 
you it has transpired that the 
rioters were paid each half a 
crown for their dastardly per- 
formance. I now understand 
why poor M. Jullien, when he 
came on the stage to plead for 
the actors, produced a half- 
crown. He was trying to ex- 
plain that he was fighting 
against hired assassins of Monte- 
Cristo, but not a word of his 
statement was allowed to be 
heard. 

I mentioned in the course of 
@ previous letter that I was 
going to refer to the Revue des 
Deux Mondes for an article by 
M. Dumas. I found it under 
date the 1st of December 1833, 
and it is certainly not only 


Vu. 


You know, my dear, my 
interest in the drama, for the 
reason that its influence, either 
for good or evil, is most potent. 
In all ages of which we have 
records, it has been so; and it 
will be an ill day when ‘ learned 
gentlemen,’ as you playfully 
term Mr Panizzi and myself, 
fail as a body to take interest 
therein. If the theatres are 
thronged only by the illiterate 
and the vulgar, the pieces 
played within them will be 
but suited to their understand- 
ing or the want of it.+ 


Your affectionate 


HUSBAND. 





remarkable as testifying to the 
extraordinary difficulties against 
which he heroically struggled 
aS @ poor young man, but of 
great interest to all, for all are 
admirers of Shakespeare. I 
have only opportunity to trans- 
late a few passages, but they 
will suffice to show in his true 
colour the author who was 
howled down at Drury Lane. 

M. Dumas, from his account, 
seems to be almost self-educated 
(the best education of all with 
talent and determination). His 
fixed resolve was to be a dra- 
matic author; but he was 
groping in the dark when in 

* 1827 (I leave him to speak). 

** About this time the Eng- 
lish actors arrived in Paris. I 
had never seen a single play 
from a foreign country. Hamlet 
was announced. I only knew 


1 The Petition, which was infiuentially signed, was presented to the House of 
Commons by Mr Serjeant Talfourd (author ‘of “Ion,” a tragedy). Nothing more 


was heard of it. 
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the Hamlet of Ducis; I was 
about to see Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet. 

“Imagine a man born blind 
and given his sight, who per- 
ceives a whole new world of 
which he had never had any 
idea. Imagine Adam opening 
his eyes after his creation, to 
find under his feet the enamelled 
sward, over his head the shin- 
ing heavens, around him trees 
laden with golden fruit, in the 
distance a river, a great beau- 
tiful silver river, and at his 
side the newly-formed woman, 
nude, chaste, and young—and 
you will have some idea of the 
enchanted Eden whose gate 
was opened to me by this 
performance. 

“Oh! this was what I had 
been seeking. This was what 
I wanted, what had to happen. 
Here were actors of the theatre 
forgetting the stage; here was 
this factitious life, through force 
of art, becoming real life. Here 
was this truth of the actors’ 
every word and gesture—they 
were God’s creatures, with their 
virtues, their passions, and their 
weaknesses; not unnatural 
heroes, sententious and impas- 
sive declaimers. Thanks, O 
Shakespeare! Kemble and 
Smithson, thanks! Thanks to 
God! Thanks to the Angel of 
Poesy ! 
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“I saw, later, Romeo, Vir. 
ginius,’ Shylock, William Tell 
Othello. I saw Macready and 
the younger Kean. I read, I 
devoured the foreign reper- 
tory; and I perceived that in 
the world of the theatre every- 
thing springs from Shakespeare, 
as in the real world everything 
springs from the sun: that no 
one can be compared to him, 
for he is as dramatic as Cor- 
neille, as humorous as Moliére, 
as original as Calderon, as deep 
@ thinker as Goethe, as im- 
passioned as Schiller. I recog- 
nised that his works, emanat- 
ing from him alone, contained 
as many types of character as 
the works of all the others to- 
gether. I saw that here was 
the man who was the greatest 
creator—after God. 

“From that time my fate 
was decided. I felt that the 
vocation to which each man is 
called was here offered to me. 
I felt in myself a confidence 
that, hitherto, had been want- 
ing, and I sprang boldly towards 
the future against which I had 
always feared to dash myself.” * 


I will not lessen the effect 
of this impassioned declara- 
tion by adding anything, save 
that I am, ever your affec- 
tionate 

HusBAnp.?® 





1 By Sheridan Knowles. 






? Only two years later Dumas’ ‘Henri III. et la Cour” had a triumphant 


success at the ThéAtre Francais. 


® Punch, cleverly as usual, summed up the whole moral of the tumult in a 


cartoon by Leech. 


It depicts the Drury Lane pit at the mercy of the rioters 


who had no mercy. In the foreground, are Mr Punch and William Shakespeare : 


Shakespeare is saying, ‘‘Oh, my dear Punch, save me from my friends.” 
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CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


BY A FRIEND. 


OHARLES WHIBLEY, alas, is 
gone. I am honoured by the 
request of ‘Maga’ that I 
should attempt to give some 
living picture of his rich and 
vivid personality. To those 
who steadily read and con- 
stantly enjoyed his ‘Musings 
without Method’ an open 
secret is now divulged. I 
write as best I can from the 
fulness of my heart for all who 
knew and loved him, and they 
still are many; for those who 
only knew his name; and for 
those who knew not even his 
name, but have delighted in his 


wisdom, his humour, and his 
wit. 

There have been very many 
who knew and loved him, not 


least the Blackwoods. His 
friendship with the late Mr 
William Blackwood may be 
judged from what he wrote 
of him in ‘Maga’ in December 
1912. This was no formal 
gesture to the memory of an 
Editor for whom service had 
been a mere matter of busi- 
hess—it was the tribute of a 
friend to a friend. He was 
supremely conscious of the 
tradition of the magazine for 
which he wrote, and the alliance 
between him and its conductors 
was ever a happy one. None 
knew better than they the warm 
humanity and the genuine and 


affectionate nature of the man. 
I may at least claim to have 
known him well for nearly 
fifty years, and I am grateful 
to him for many kindnesses, 
but most of all for his robust 
and genial friendship. He first 
swam into my ken some time 
in 1881, at Cambridge, where 
he made frequent but irregular 
appearances in that large and 
catholic set to which I be- 
longed, and was welcomed 
by the great majority. There 
he met, among others of 
his lifelong associates, Harry 
Cust, Walter Raleigh—whose 
daughter, the ‘perfect com- 
panion’ of his later life, he 
married in 1927,—Fred. Oliver ; 
there also he must have met 
Harold Cox, with whom he 
lived for a while, but I am 
not sure whether that alliance 
persisted. Their points of view 
were antagonistic, though each 
must have valued in the other 
the sincerity and strong in- 
dependence which they had 
in common. 

I lost sight of him while 
Henley and he were in Edin- 
burgh making history with ‘ The 
Scots Observer.’ Charles was 
warmly attached to Edinburgh, 
which, he said, had given him 
many good things. I next 
met him at Paris in the 
Whistler circle, where he 
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found his first wife, Ethel Birlie 
Philip, Mrs Whistler’s sister. 
After the brilliant band had 
been formed which ran the 
‘Pall Mall Gazette’ under 
Harry Cust as Editor, Whibley 
was for a time correspondent 
of the ‘Gazette’ in Paris. The 
French nature was congenial 
to him. French men of 
letters are artists to the bone, 
and so was he. They love 
debate and controversy, and 
hard knocks raise no ill blood 
in their company. But I have 
always reckoned the friendship 
of Mallarmé as one of Whib- 
ley’s most remarkable con- 
quests. Mallarmé—prim, ped- 
antic, deliberately hiding his 
meaning in a maze of words; 
Whibley—plain, downright, for 
ever lucid. Charles must some- 
how have penetrated the barrier 
of innocent pretence which 
Mallarmé raised to shield his 
sensitiveness. Art also they 
had in common, though Whib- 
ley’s art eludes by its appa- 
rent facility, Mallarmé’s by its 
studied difficulty. 

After 1903, when I came to 
London, I saw Whibley con- 
stantly. We were members of 
the same club, and although 
it is possible to be in the same 
club with an acquaintance 
without ever coming any nearer, 
that was not so with ws. 
Judging by my own experience, 
Charles must have done many 
secret kindnesses. Some kind 
turns that he did for me I 
never guessed till long after- 
wards. 

During the last years of 


[April 
his life he suffered often, and 
over long periods, terrible agony 
from some affection of a frontal 
nerve. He used to disappear 
for intervals for treatment; 
sometimes he had relief, but 
never complete release. He 
would talk quite naturally 
of his trouble, but never 
@ word too much; after 
@ minute or two he would 
begin about something else ag 
if there were nothing amiss, 
And all the time he kept 
on with his regular work. 
His contributions to ‘Maga,’ 
during over thirty years, were 
only interrupted two or three 
times. I saw him just before 
he left for Hyéres. He wag 
quite cheerful, and hoped that 
the warm sun would set him 
right. 

His idiosyncrasies, and some 
of them were resented, pro- 
ceeded from a hatred of pre 
tence and pretensions. He did 
not suffer prigs or hypocrites or 
puritans or the self-important 
gladly. But, to do him justice, 
he did not seek out such persons 
to chastise them; he simply 
avoided them, and only 4 
chance encounter or a deliberate 
challenge let loose his tongue. 
In print indeed, and especially 
with reference to public life, 
he spoke out freely. He flogged 
our shams without mercy; if 
you explored his motives, I do 


not think he would claim to. 


act or speak from a sense of 
duty; he would just acknow- 
ledge a righteous indignation. 

In politics he would be 
dubbed a reactionary. “ And 
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why not?” he might say; 
“back to a better past is a 
good motto.” In March 1929, 
after giving us some humorous 
details about corruption among 
the statesmen of the eighteenth 
century, he burst forth: “In 
this twentieth century we 
bribe our thousands, where 
they bribed by tens. Our 
modern candidates bribe not 
with their own money, but 
with the public funds.” And 
who shall say that he did not 
speak the truth? Patriotism, 
as he saw it, is out of fashion ; 
opportunism and sentimen- 
talism have killed it. I had 
rather be a patriot with Charles, 
than an opportunist and a 
gentimentalist, say with Mr 
MacDonald. Of him Charles 
wote in November 1924: “It 
was not the wish to ruin his 
country that was lacking to 
Mr MacDonald; it was the 
power.” 

Since this sad but grateful 
task was laid upon me, I have 
read more of Whibley’s work 
than for many months. An 
artist, as I have said, to the 
core; but not until yesterday, 
when I sat down to judge his 
worth, had I realised how great 
was his mastery. The ‘ Times ’ 
biographer associates his name 
with L’Estrange and Defoe. 
I would add Dr Johnson. He 
helped to bring back to the 
knowledge of a modern age 
the admirable books of the 
Elizabethan translators. The 
preface to his ‘Studies in 
Frankness ’ is almost a miracle 
of virtuosity. I suppose the 
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‘Musings without Method ’ are 
journalism: they are never- 
theless the best of literature. 
The saving words ‘“ without 
method,” enabled him to pre- 
serve his discursive freedom. 
Study almost any example of 
the ‘Musings.’ There may be 
only one topic, there may be 
three or more. Each is begun 
and concluded without haste. 
The movement is perfect, the 
progression is logical, the 
values are accurately calcu- 
lated, the proportions are true. 
There may be four perfect 
dishes in a dinner, and yet the 
dinner may be bad. By some 
wizardry, Charles’ dinners were 
perfectly harmonised. Read 
the ‘Musings’ of November 
1924: it begins with a fero- 
cious but restrained attack on 
Mr MacDonald; when that 
is finished, a book of travels 
by Aubrey Herbert is touched 
on; an attack on Lloyd George 
as the evil genius of the near 
East bursts in by a surprise 
which is somehow attuned; 
and the dessert is a delightful 
sketch of Anatole France, not 
only his art but his opinions. 
Charles worked as a journalist, 
but he never ceased to be an 
artist. 

In an age of critical anarchy 
it is not easy to appraise the 
loss to English letters of this 
staunch upholder of all that is 
best in our literary tradition. 
He stood for intellectual hon- 
esty and sound craftsmanship, 
and to everything he wrote he 
brought ripe learning and a 
pungent wit that will long be 

Zz 
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remembered. He warred un- 
ceasingly against the debase- 
ment of our literary coinage, 
and his own style was based 
upon great models. Thus, while 
his literary criticism was char- 
acterised by an habitual clas- 
sical restraint, he could rise to 
real enthusiasm in estimating 
the sinewy English of a Con- 


greve or a Swift. Finally, if 
like Johnson he was “a good 
hater,” like Johnson he was the 
best of friends. 

I trust I have partly re. 
vealed that generous nature; 
honest, sincere, vigorous, ruth- 
less at will, kindly and lovable 
throughout his being. But my 
words must fall short. 
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